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A FEW OF CHARLES D. MOWER’S BOATS.................. By William H. Taylor | 
JAPAN’S NAVAL TRADITION ................+¢.+.+.+.+.+..+.+ By Harrison P. Martin | 
HANDICAPPING FLEETS OF SMALL BOATS................... By Rufus G. Smith 
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FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


FRED ALLEN every Sunday 
night. See your local news- 
paper for time and station. 
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Dise as soon as this dazzling new Gar Wood Commuter, 
powered with a pair of rugged Chrysler Engines, goes 
overboard, flashing performance is yours. 

To maintain this performance with your boat, follow 
the lead of the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Lighthouse Ser- 
vice, Marines . . . use Texaco. 

Both Gar Wood and Chrysler okeh the use of Texaco. So 
do all other leading boat and engine builders. Texaco 
Marine Motor Oil keeps engines clean, assuring full power 
and substantial fuel economy. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers everywhere will, gladly 
help you get the most out of your engine. Call on them 
regularly. You’re welcome. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


) TEXACO & 


MARINE PRODUCTS fq | 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 2 2 | Res 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS My 
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THE MARY CELESTE—A SEA MYSTERY 
Ah found abandoned in mid-Alantic in December 1872. Alantic Mutual is the only sunucving 
Sp . . 
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eflany which had any tnsurance on that venture. 


DRAWN FROM RUDOLPH RUZICKA’S WOOD ENGRAVING FOR CHARLES EDEY FAY’S BOOK, “THE MARY CELESTE”—PUBLISHED BY THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM, MA9SACHUSETTS 














ATLANTIC enters its 


SECOND 
HUNDRED 
YEARS 


FIRST CHARTER ...On April 11, 1842—in the 
seafaring era of your great-grandfather’s day —the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company was chartered. 
100 years ago we took our first risks —many on 
the hulls of China clippers. We insured cargoes of 
whale oil, rum, ice to Calcutta, raisins and flour to 
Hongkong, tea and spices on the return. Those 
were the days of the transatlantic sailing packets 
and the Nantucket and New Bedford whaling 
captains—men whose letters home were salty with 
phrases of the sea: “We were beating and banging 
about in a strong head wind”... “she keeled over 


on her beam ends!” 


CHANGING PICTURE... Atlantic’s first century is 
mostly a story of the sea. Today, however, the 
picture has changed. The world has shrunk, and 
voyages have ceased to be isolated enterprises. 
Recognizing the new intimacy of ship and shore, 
we long ago began broadening our activities, and 








now insure on land as on the sea. Fire, personal 
property, inland transportation—today all these 
and other property insurance lines are firmly estab- 
lished at Atlantic—side by side with hull and cargo. 


TODAY—AND TOMORROW. . . Ain these troubled 
times the recalling of Atlantic’s hundred years is 
more than idle reminiscence, They remind us that 
in our lifetime four wars have ended and peace 
has reappeared. And Atlantic’s vigorous survival 
seems to prove that enterprise can be permanent 
which rests on simple principles. Atlantic enters 
its second hundred years with the proud record of 
never having defaulted or dodged an obligation 
... believing that the same conservative traditions 
which have proved worthy in the past, will con- 
tinue to be the basis of our success in the future. 


1842 ce 1942 
ATLANTIC 


Mutual \NSURANCE Company 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 
Albany Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland 
Newark - NewHaven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 


























Beautiful, lasting, bright work is the earmark 
of a quality paint job. That is why master 
painters in the best yards all over the country are using INTERLUX Yacht Varnish 
for their own work and recommending it for owner use. They know from experience 
that INTERLUX< resists salt and sun . . . wet and wear. It is a quick-drying, clear, 
full-bodied, self-leveling varnish that is equally effective for new work and 
maintenance. Send for the International color card folder. It not only describes 
INTERLUX Varnish but the many other International Paints and Sundries, each 
the best for some place on your boat. Write today. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City San Francisco 








International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 
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Matching America’s war pace, stride for stride, 
Kermath has shifted into an all-time high, full- 
time production. It’s a 24 hour a day work 
schedule. 
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Such an all-out schedule necessarily demands 
expanded facilities, increased personnel .. and 
Kermath is proud that its foresight months ago 
made ample provision for extensive expansion, 
that its reputation for precision craftsmanship 
simplified the search for additional top-flight 
engineers, draftsmen, machinists and craftsmen 
mechanics. 
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This new program spells a stepped-up, non-stop 
production of powerful, dependable gasoline 
and Diesel marine engines for our fighting men 


on all fronts near and far... for essential Coast 


Here’s Interesting Proof of Kermath Performance 
Value ... For Essential Applications and Uses. . . 
Nikko Ill of Miami Beach, Florida is a 65 foot passenger boat with a 


seating capacity for 100 passengers. Built by the Savage Boat Yard 
of Miami and owned by Messrs. Jack Bauder and J. A. Peters, this novel 


Guard Patrol .. and for commercial fishermen. 
Kermath’s extra speed, power and stamina, 
backed by the countless engineering advance- 
ments and improvements pioneered over a long 
period of years, place that added responsibility 
on Kermath without halt or diversion to pro- 
duce a complete victory. 
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Never before have Kermath reliability, preci- 
sion design and superior performance filled so 
vital a need, covered so wide a scope. And until 
Democracy stands triumphant, the hum of Ker- 
math production and the output of Kermath 
power shall not cease in the cause to which we 
are completely dedicated. This we promise! 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY, 5893 Commonwealth, Detroit, Mich. 





craft has for power three compact 95 H. P. Sea-Prince Kermath sixes 
with 2 to 1] Upton Combination Reduction and Reverse Gears. 


TSEE\NG BOAT WAKKO 

















ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 3-7740 
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SAILING YACHTS 


Your inquiry is respectfully solicited regarding the various 
types of sailing yachts handled by this office, including: 





CRUISING AUXILIARIES YACHTS 
SELECTED 
MOTOR SAILERS TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 


ONE DESIGN CLASSES | REQUIREMENTS 











SWEDISH-BUILT 
DIESEL MOTOR SAILER 





Practically a brand new boat. Built in Sweden in 1938. Designed especially for rough 


weather. An adaptation of a Swedish coast guard boat used for patrol in the North 
Sea. Approximate dimensions: 42.6’ x 35.8’ x 11.85’ x 4.26’. Boat and engirie 
have had very little use and the best of care. Buda-Lanova Marine Diesel of 55-70 
horsepower with 3.5 to 1 reduction gear. Long cruising radius. Sleeps seven—two in 
forecastle, three in main cabin, two in after stateroom. Keel of Swedish oak. Heavy 
lead keel attached to wood keel. Stem and sternpost of curved grown Swedish oak. 
Heavy double frames of curved grown Swedish oak with steamed oak frames be- 
tween them. Around the motor all frames are double and curved grown. Floors of 
Swedish oak at each grown frame, 8” high. Cabin flooring covered with heavy 
linoleum. Covering board of Polish oak. Planking carvel, of 1%”’ Polish oak. Fasten- 
ings copper rivets with copper washers. Vertical knees of galvanized wrought steel 
fixed to frames, beam shelves and beams by galvanized bolts. Horizontal knees of 
oak at each whole beam and fixed to beam shelves and beams by copper rivets. 
Deck of 2’’ x 1%’’ Oregon pine. Self-bailing cockpit covered with copper plate. Large 
brass scuppers. Hull built in four water-tight compartments and designed especially 
to maintain speed in rough water. Stainless steel galley and sink. Electric lighting and 
connections throughout. Delco-Remy generator. Blinker system; Shipmate coal stove; 
Bendix vacuum control gear. Finest construction throughout. Further details will be fur- 
nished. For an immediate sale this unusual boat is offered at a fraction of her origi- 
nal cost. 


SHOAL DRAFT CRUISING SLOOP 


This centerboard sloop has unusually spacious accommodations due to her raised 
deck construction. One double stateroom, 4 berths in cabin, and 1 crew berth for- 
ward. Dimensions: 37’ 3’ x 34’ x 11’ 3” x 3’ 10”. Built in 1934 by Dauntless, this 
boat has had better than average care and is completely equipped. Spars are hol- 
low, sails by Ratsey, cedar dinghy, teak binnacle, CO-Two fire system, stainless steel 
rigging, stainless steel galley, electric blower, radio, and many other extras. Excep- 
tienally smooth planking. Price $3,750. Full particulars gladly furnished on request. 
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YACHT BROKERS 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHiTEC?s 





No. 291—FOR 
SALE —Attractive 
shoal draft schooner, 
60’ overall. New 
sails, new motor, 
new generator, new 
standing rigging 
1941. Located 
Great Lakes. 








No. 5107—FOR SALE—Late model Matthews 38’ deckhouse cruiser. Twin screw. 
Sleeps four in owner's party with separate crew's quarters. Bendix controls. Pressure 
water system. Shower bath. Fish chairs and well. Flying bridge with dual controls. Boat 
used very moderately. 


























YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
and Marine Insurance 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 1714 — FOR SALE — 68’ x 47’ 9” x 16’ 4” 
x 6’ 6” auxiliary yawl, designed and built by 
Lawley. Comfortable accommodations for seven 
and crew of four. Sails new by Prescott Wilson. 
Motor completely rebuilt. Boat in excellent 
condition and fully equipped and offered at 
most attractive figure. For further particulars, 
communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








No, 722 — FOR SALE — 78’ x 17’ 3” x 4’ 6” twin-screw houseboat, designed by John H. 
Wells and built by Robert Jacob, Inc., City Island, N. Y. Accommodations include two 
double and two single staterooms with two baths. Comfortable quarters for crew for ward 
Excellent galley finished in Monel metal. Beautifully furnished and completely fitted. Ready 
for immediate use. For further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Evenings & Holidays 
. Call 

J. D. SPARKMAN 

New Rochelle 2-5489 


Naval Architects 


SPARKMAN & STEPHEN 


INCORPORATED 
Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance 


11 East 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 6-2325 








CRUISING YAWL 


No. Y-8550 — FOR SALE — Auzsiliary Marconi 
yawl, 34’ 4” x 25’ 5’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 2”, designed by 
Alden. Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 
lavatory and galley. 8’ pram dinghy can be carried on 
cabin trunk. CO-Two System, Shipmate fireplace. 
New running rigging 1942. For sale as owner has 
been called to active duty in the navy. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 








No. Y-7070 — FOR SALE — Keel sloop 26’ 9” 
x 19 x 7’ 3” x 4’ 3”, built from designs by Alden. 
An ideal boat for day sailing with a cuddy cabin 
that you can bunk in overnight. Inspectable near 
New York and reasonably priced at $550. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 








No. Y-6427 — Heavily constructed offshore schooner 57’ x 47’ x 15’ x 7’, 
designed by Murray Peterson and modeled after a Coasting Schooner. Can 
accommodate up to twelve in owner's quarters. Plainly finished below, but 
has teak afterdeck and teak trim. Price reasonable. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 











FOR CHARTER 


No, Y-7889 — As the owner of. this 27’ 6” waterline 
auxiliary sloop is going in the service, this boat is 
offered for charter for all or part of the season, deliv- 
ered in the water. Designed by Phil Rhodes. Main 
cabin with two berths, double stateroom and Wilson 
sails. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 
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BOSTON 


131 State Street 
CAPitol 9480 


Design 


John G. Alden 


Brokerage 


Insurance 


NEW YORK 


545 Fifth Avenue 
VAnderbilt 6-3636 





@No. 4843: Fast Class Q boat. 49’ x 32’ x 

8’ 2” x 6’ 10”. Immaculate condition. Has 

raced very little. Three sets of sails. 

Four berths aft. Toilet room. Galley. Berth 

forward. Laid up near N. Y. One of the best 
ts in this class. Bargain. 
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@ No. 267: Fine able cruising schooner in 
exceptional condition. 57’ x 43’ x 14’ 2” x 
7’ 8”. Heavily and strongly built for off- 
shore work but has good turn of speed. Large 
cockpit. Roomy motor compartment aft. 
4-cylinder Red Wing motor completely 
overhauled 1942. Delco lighting plant. Has 
large double stateroom, roomy toilet room 
amidships. Main cabin sleeps four. Large 
galley. Forecastle sleeps two. Sister boat has 
crossed Atlantic twice. One of the best of 
our designs. Price low. Laid up near Boston. 











@ No. 1573: Comfortable cruising 
cutter, built 1934, 28’ x 23’ x 9’ 
4’ 


x 3”. 4-cylinder Kermath 
motor under bridge deck. Good 
main cabin sleeping two. Toilet 
and double stateroom forward. 
Well built and in good condition. 
Offered at low figure. We have 
two of these boats of this general 
design for sale. 





@ No. 1830: Attractive flush deck 
Cat. 18’ x 8’, Inboard rudder. Com- 
fortable cockpit. In fine shape. Laid 
up near Woods Hole, Mass. Bargain 
at $300. 


























250 PARK AVE. T A MM “a NEW YORK 


YACHT BROKERS INCORPORATED 
MARINE INSURANCE’ ELDORADO 5-6850 


SUMMER YACHTING 


At the present time we can offer for sale and 
charter.a number of very attractive house 
boats and Diesel powered cruising yachts. 


A charter arranged now, will insure your 
summer yachting plans. If you wish to pur- 
chase we suggest early consideration of the 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 
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USED Abbotts Fleet nus 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADERS AMONG AUXILIARIES 


For the Best Buys This Spring, See 
**YACHTING” 
April Issue, Page & 
Or write direct to me 


Penal’ Is Patt otf 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 


YACHTING 
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yachts now available. 
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In the smaller craft, power 


cruisers, auxiliary schooners, 


sloops and yawls, there is a 


fine selection to choose from, 


for charter as well as for sale. 


WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 








Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, INc. 


444 Madison Avenue = New York City 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


We have complete 
listings of all yachts available. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


Vowel ‘ aachittecks eee Engineers 
Becher —_ Marine Josmen 
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No. 3806 — FOR SALE — Huckins 
38’ Sedan. A 1940 model launched late 
in December, 1939. Powered with twin 
Kermath V-8's. Very lightly used. Well 
equipped with life raft, dinghy on davits, 
radiotelephone, etc. A fast and smart 
cruiser. 





No. 5310—FOR SALE — 
Elco 53’ Motor Yacht, pow- 
ered with twin Gray (G.M.) 
Diesels of 165 h.p. each. One 
of the most popular boats of 
this size ever.built. Owner's 
double stateroom with bath. 
Two guest single staterooms 
with levatory. Lerge deck- 
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No. 3753 — FOR SALE — 
Chris-Craft 37’ Cruiser, built 
1940, powered with twin 
95's. Sleeps six. Two lava- 
tories. Well equipped. Con- 
dition excellent. ALSO 
AVAILABLE is a 1941 
Chris-Craft 34’ D.C.E.B. 
Cruiser with twin 95's. Fine 
accommodations for six. Well 
maintained. 





No. 4113 — FOR SALE — Special 41’ 
Chris-Craft. Custom built in 1939. Twin 
135 h.p. reduction gear engines for 
power. Sleeps six below decks and one 
in crew forward. Shower bath. Hot and 
cold running water. Auxiliary generator. 
Immaculately clean and very completely 
equipped 





house. Galley and crew's 
quarters forward. Tastefully 
furnished and beeutiiully 
maintained. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ‘YACHT BROKERS 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 





No. 300—FOR CHARTER—61’x 16’ 6” T. S. Diesel houseboat-cruiser, 
with soouny, te pager spacious deck saloon and large after deck. pehrnaerely 


furnished ly equipp 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 





d and most economical in operation. May s 




















WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


No. 3564 — 37’ 1” x 27’ 4" x 10’ 1” x 6’ . 3762 — Marconi C.B. sloop, 24’ x 19 x 
Marconi cutter. Designed by Warner, built y er x 20”. Built 1939. Palmer motor. Ac- 
1939. Gray 4-30 motor. Hollow spar, lead commodations for two. Toilet and galley. A 
keel, teak trim. Reasonably priced. good buy. 


— 95" ’ 20 ’ No. 3166 
Marcont sloos built’ 1939 "Gray Sea Scout 11’ 4” x 4” 2". Accommodates four to five. 
motor. Accommodates two. Galley aft. Chrysler 6-60 reduction gear motor, new 
Fairly priced. 1940. Bargain price for prompt sale. 


No. 3397 — 28” x 9’ 10” x 36” motor sloop. NO: 3498— 48 6” x 11° 30 x 3° twin. soem 


Dawn cruiser built 1930. Sterling 125 h.D. 
Alden design, built 7. Gray 4-54 motor. two. 
Accommodates four. Galley aft. motors. Accommodates six and crew 


Available at $4000 for quic k sale. 


No. 3747 — Double cabin raised deck power 
cruiser, 38’ x 10’ x 3’ 4”. Accommodates six. 
Lathrop 6-107 reduction gear motor new 
1941. Attractive boat. Low price. 


— Hand motor sailer, 35’ x 34’ x 


No. 3630 — Alden Coastwise sloop, 36’ 5” 
x 26’ x 9 9” x 5’ 3’. Built 1939. Gray 4-22 
motor. Ratsey sails. Accommodates four. 
Fair price. 
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YORK TELEPHONE: WHETERALL 3-7050 CABLE*BROKER AGI 





Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Represented 


in Al 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 

















30’ ELCOETTE. In top condition. Quality-built, smartly 
styled. 13’ 9’ cockpit, perfect for fishing. Complete living 
accommodations. Economical to operate and priced to sell. 


54’ A.C.F. Motor Yacht 





Powered by twin Hall-Scott motors, very fast. Sleeps six in 
two double cabins with connecting bath. Also sleeps one in 
dining saloon and one in deck house. A very comfortable 
cruiser for a long vacation. Large quarter deck. Many com- 


forts. Completely equipped. You will enjoy long trips up 





the Virginia rivers, thru the sounds of North Carolina or 39’ TWIN-SCREW ELCO CRUISETTE. Latest model at 
north if you prefer. Kept like new, this boat is in unusually an attractive price. Now in commission on Chesapeake 
good condition. Bay. Three cabin comfort with all latest features. 


These boats are offered at prices unlikely to be equalled again. 


Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 























Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
SHOW ROOMS: OFFICE: 
Hampton, Virginia Deal Building, Newport News, Virginia Bayonne, New Jersey Tel.: Bayonne 3-6200 
# see sesgoha Gackblas abbas ke 
TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ; ¢ FLOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
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YACHTING 





PEDIGREE IS IMPORTANT 
in buying and is also of value when 
chartering. This, with painstaking 
upkeep, gives assurance to any 


transaction. 
GALLANT (Illustrated) 


65’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


Also 
MAYFLOWER 
95’ x 19’ Power Yacht 
BLACK HAWK 
63’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 
SARACEN 
50’ x 32’ Aux. Yawl 


SALE ano CHARTER 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR. 


HOWARD REED .- 








Converted 6-Meter Sloop For 
Sale 


33’ x 6’ x 5’. 525 sq. ft. sail. Sitting head- 
room, two bunks, 6 h.p. Wisconsin motor, 
icebox, toilet, sink. Make cash offer. Box 
Number 500, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. 


WILL SWAP | 


1940, 16-foot hydroplane with 76  p, 
Gray motor, 48 miles per ‘hour, | >: 
what have you, or for cash. Box 5. |7, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Si: +, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SAI E 1941 RICHARDSON 
26’ Sport cruiser. Twin 
Gray 6- 2 m.p.h. Two 
built-in berths forward, two fing | lockers, 
galley and toilet room; full h sees 
it with sport windshield, “wings and 
— er cloths. Jot delivered. Owner's plans 
e changed and he apogee use. Cost 
wan eal for $3000 cash or trade. Immediate 
delivery. Location Lake Erie. Write or wire 


FOR SALE 


57’ TWIN-SCREW YACHT, EXCELLENT CON. 
DITION. COST $45,000. WILL SELL FoR 
$14,500. 

H. G. WICKHAM 




















~ sale. New mainsail and jib 
« planked hull. Main cabin in Honduras 


Fast Lawley Auxiliary Sloop 


FOR 
SALE 


L.0.A. 49 3” 
LW. 


Draft 7’ 6’ 


Bermuda 
rigged Law- 
ley-built 
auxiliary ! hi ‘Calypso PAY 5 on for quick 
8 season. Double 





mahogany with three extension berths, two 
clothes closets and eleven lockers. Owner's 
toilet room. Two pipe aera — sgn 
closet for crew forward. New 

rigging of airplane steel installed. in’ 192 1928 b > 
Lawley. Hazard stainless steel stays, shrouds, 
halyards and running rigging. Sails in 
condition, consisting of mainsail, staysail, a 
top sail, two Saien sails, genoa jib, and 
spinnaker, me storm trysall 1 and storm jib- 


tank. Completely equip ley, two 
anchors, life preservers, searc! ug LR neg 
nguishers, compass, dinghy, 


le, fire extii 
etc, This — Wrens 1! had a truly femarteabis 
r the last three years out of 
dy Vacht Club. Write to J. C. 
WOODSON er, 1368 Blount Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


At attractive prices— Chrysler Crown 

Marine Engines, 54 gallon Gasoline Tanks 

— Navy Type, Bilge Pumps, Marine 

Toilets, Alcohol Stoves, Running Lights, 

and Other Fixtures. Box No. 501, care of 

wena 205 East 42nd Street, New 
ork, : 


> A, Baumann, 140 West 4th St., Erie, BOX 348 & REDBANK, NEW JERSEY 
Btn Bayes FOR SALE 
180 FP Seaylinder Speedway smetes, ||| 28° Lund cruiser built 1935, all Mahocany 


75 H.P., 4-cylinder Scripps motor, prac- 
tically MR Aah oeeGaane $500.00 
Both Excellent Buys 


JOSEPH WADE 
1313 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Gray 6-75 motor, sleeps four, Protea gas 
system in galley, cockpit enclosed with 
roller screens, completely equipped and 
in beautiful condition, located at Erie, 
Pa. $1850. M. A. Baumann, 140 West 
4th St., Erie, Pa. 





























CAPE COD 
SHIPBUILDING CO.. 


offers large assortment of Used and 
Factory Rebuilt Sailboats 14 to 30. Ft. 
from $75.00 up. Write for list. 


WAREHAM, MASS. 




















WANTED 


Cabin Cruiser from 40 to 60 feet long, 
Double Cabins, sleeps six, in Southern 
waters, preferably on the Gulf. Give 
price and age. A. S. BROWN, 2411-13 
Avenue A, Birmingham, Ala. 


CHARTER Smart Cruiser 


ELCO or ACF ‘30°, Enchanting, gen 
inland waters; low cost. Find paradise a 
your doorstep, complete relaxation. 

Also cruises for yous men, preparation for 
maritime service. instruction in navi- 
gation, seamanship. COMMANDER, Spelke 

treet, Stamford, Conn. Phone 3-1636. 


COMPASSES ADJUSTED 




















FOR SALE 


One 96’ hollow mast and boom, complete 
with sails and standing . One 105’ 
hollow mast and 5 
mizsen and eail covers for 38° gall-rigged 
yawl. Other sails and fittings. Box No. 

care of Macatee, 205 East 42nd Street; 
New York, N. ¥. 


WANTED 


Want 28’ to 38’ auxiliary, competently 
designed and built. May consider a 
cruiser. Send full particulars, price and 
photo in first letter. Box 503, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y 




















Sailing Opportunity 


British Master sailing own schooner vicinity 
New York will train young man of good fam- 
ily to act as mate for week-end sailing. No 
wages, no fee. Write: Husun, 15 Whitehall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Want to buy 25- to 30-foot auxiliary sloop, 
ketch or yawl. Must be located in Chesa- 
peake or Delaware Bay region. Advise 
where boat can be seen. Send particulars 
with photograph and best cash price to 
Box No. 502, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























We've heard of fish jumping into 
boats, but it doesn’t happen 
very often. 


Similarly, your chances of get- 
ting what you need through the 
“Swap Chest” are much better 
if you list the items you want in 
your own “Swap” ad than if 
you wait for them to be offered 
by someone else. 


STAR—FOR SALE 
$250 


No. 408, in good condition, one suit of 
Wilson sails. Located at McMichael’s yard, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Address inquiries to 
SpaRKMAN & StTepHEns, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York, ; 














STAR 931 
1934 Parkman Show Bom, 4 Man A amet of oils: 
slotted flexible boom es 
Parkman fittings throughout, ull cauipenmnt: 


A buy worth looking at by the right 
person. Can be seen at Bayshore, L. I. 
EDWARD V. gy! ners JR. 
Kingsland Arms, Crescent Street 
Babyion, New York 


ITH many yachts having been taken over by the 

Navy or Coast Guard for the duration, there will be 
lots of enthusiastic yachtsmen ‘‘on the beach”’ this sum- 
mer unless they can find suitable boats to charter for 
vacation periods. They can best find out about your offer 
to charter through your advertisement in YACHTING. You 
can arrange such an advertisement through your yacht 
broker. Ask him right now. 


If, however, you prefer to deal direct and advertise your boat 
yourself, YACHTING prints its Classified Advertising Rates and 
the units of space available below. Simply select the unit you wish 
to use, send us a photograph of any size, a glossy print if possible 
but not a negative (this will be returned on request), and supply 
us with the words for the text. Please enclose check and indicate 
whether you wish inquiries sent to your yacht broker, to you direct, 
or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you soon as re- 
ceived (no extra charge for this service). 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements admitied to YACHTING at these rates include notices of Usep boats 
for sale, for charier or wanted, USED engines or other USED equipment for sale or wanted, 
help or positions wanted, etc. 


Small Units 
1columnxi1” —no illustration (minimum space):...................*$ 6.50 
ECOnmeeeen BAG” = 0 TUMEFOUIOR 6.55 So isk ci ce cece cee eteveepens 9.50 
RON Ee I Roc occ oo rks oe lah yee eedepeasen 12.50 


*Special rate for ‘* Position Wanted” notices $5.00, this space only 


Illustrated Units 
column x 114” — including cost of cut 





1column x2” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x 214” — including cost of cut 
1column x3” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x 314” — including cost of cut. 
lcolumn x4” — including cost of cut. 
2 columns x 114” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x2” — including cost of cut 
Larger Illustrated Units 

ge—2 "x 534" — including cost of cut... ...........ee eee ee eee $ 30.00 

Page — re x 256” — including cost of cut..............0cceeeeeeee 30.00 

Page — 414" x 5%” — including cost of cut............ 0.0 cece eee eee 50.00 

4 Page — 85%""x 254” — including cost of cut... . 2.0.0.0... . 20 eee eee 50.00 

Page — 41%” x 114%”’ — including cost of cut...............000--++- 90.00 

lm Page — 85¢"x 544” — including cost of cut... ...........00 0c eee ee 90.00 


Page — de x 1144” — including cost of cut.......... ccc eee ee eee 165.00 


Classified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion. Please Forward 
Remittance with Your Advertisement. Forms Close the 
Seventh of the Month Preceding Publication. 





a 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y: 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHES 


The National Clearing House for Yachtsmen Who Wish to Swap, 
Trade, Barter or Exchange Idle Equipment or Gear for More 


Urgently Needed Items 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY—GIVE THESE COLUMNS ATRY 


Rates and Terms: ‘Swap Chest’’ ads are 
published at the lew rate of 8¢ per word, with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany orders 
or ads will be returned. All ‘‘Swap Chest’’ ads 
will be printed in the first issue of YACHTING, 
to go to press after their receipt. All ads are set 
in uniform style and are assigned blind Box 
Numbers from which replies are forwarded by 
YACHTING. 


To Place an Ad: Type or write the text of your 
ad clearly just as you want it to appear except 
for the Box Number which will be supplied free 
by the ‘Swap Chest.’”’ Count the words using 
the sample below as a guide for figures, abbrevi- 
ations, etc., and multiply by 8¢ per word. The 
result, if over $1.50, is the cost of your ad. If 
less than $1.50, you may add more words or 
pay the $1.50 minimum charge. Send your ad, 
with check or money order (not stamps), to- 
gether with your name and address, to the 
“Swap Chest,” care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. You need not write a letter. 


Word Count: When complicated by figures, 


abbreviations, etc., words are counted as shown 
in the following sample ad. Each part that is 
considered a word is underlined separately: 














1 2 3 4% 5 ee i 
3’ 9” x 1’ 10” x 1’ 3’, made on a clipper ship 
8 9 10 42. 12:43: 34 15 
during an 1852 voyage around the Horn and 
SERS (see 19 20 210-22 ~—Cs«o23 
worth $75 to $100 for a 2 hp. outboard motor 
24 25 26 27 2829 30 31 32 


not over 2 years old. 
33 34 35 36 «(37 


To Answer an Ad: Write to the ad’s ‘Swap 
Chest’? Box Number, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Your letter will be 
forwarded to the advertiser who will get in touch 
with you direct. No telephone replies will be 
accepted, nor will advertisers’ names be divulged 
under any circumstances. Do not send packages 
to the ‘‘Swap Chest’’ or to Box Numbers — 
they will be returned unopened. 











Want heavy metal centerboard for Snipe, 
bronze preferred, dagger type. Will swap cash 
or what do you need? Box 5-1. 





Have new, unused Ratsey racing spinnaker, 
also Prescott. Wilson mainsail for 53-foot cut- 
ter. Swap for cash. Box 5-2. 





Will swap Crosley push button auto radio 
for small life raft or floating dock or light row 
boat. Box 5-3. 





Will swap for cash two oil paintings 4’ x 8’ of 
square rig sailing ships. Box 5-4. 





Wanted small outboard for dink; will swap 
large Johnson, long shaft, designed for sail boat 
use, Will swap eight foot dink for binoculars, 
iw chronometer; or what do you need? 





Wanted one second hand rudder for Potter 
one-design BO dinghy. Will pay cash. Box 5-6. 


Swap a Winchester model 70 rifle, .257 Rob- 
ert, brand new, special made stock, for good 
id 12 gauge double barrel trap gun. Need 
‘or use with trap on stern of my boat. Or what 
have you? Box 5~7. 








_ Have 2% hp. Bendix outboard motor prac- 
tically new, used only one day. What have you, 
or will swap for cash. Box 5-8. 





Need trailer for Snipe class sloop. Prefer two- 
brig type with good tires. Will pay cash. Box 


Exclusively for yachtsmen, the ‘‘Swap Chest” 
will not knowingly accept advertising from 
business firms, dealers, manufacturers or other 
commercial vendors. 


No boats larger than dinghies may be adver- 
tised in the ‘‘Swap Chest,” although there is no 
other limit to the variety of items that may be 
offered or sought through this department. 
(YACHTING’s display, brokerage or general 
classified rates may be had on request.) 


YACHTING reserves the right to refuse any 
advertisement for any reason whatsoever. 
YACHTING assumes no responsibility for any 
transactions arising out of the ‘‘Swap Chest.” 
All advertising is accepted with the understand- 
ing that it is placed in good faith and that 
everything advertised is as _ represented. 


» YACHTING will be glad to know of any mis- 


representation and warns users of the “Swap 
Chest’’ that the use of the United States mails 
for the purposes of fraud is a serious offense. 
Any knowledge of such action that comes to 
YACHTING’s attention will be promptly turned 
over to the proper authorities. 





cranes 





me: 








Have new unused Penguin dinghy, Silsby 
sail, but no spars. Located Boston. Want used 
coupled rangefinder, Contax, Tenax or Robot 
camera. Box 5-19. 





Need 8’ to 14’ plywood or other light dinghy. 
Have pair Loomis-Manning water filters suit- 
able for estate, camp, boat yard. Box 5-20. 





Have 3 Ratsey X dinghy sails, very good 
shape; 1 Ratsey X dinghy storm sail, excellent 
condition, slightly stained; 1 10’ x 30’ water- 
proof canvas boat cover; 1 parachute spinnaker, 
27’ 3” luff & leach, good condition. Interested 
in a balloon jib, 45’ hoist; a No. 1 jib topsail, 45’ 
luff; a ey Cruising Club rule spinnaker, 
49’—50’ luff & leach; also one with 35’ 6” luff 
& leach. Box 5-21. ° 





Interested in good pelorus; small taffrail 
log; complete Kenyon 's ometer, maximum 
8 2 knots. Have 4” Navy boat compass; 
ship’s clock, running order; Schick electric 
razor; 24 volume Alexander Hamilton Institute 
business course. Who will swap? Box 5-22. 





Have international code flags, miscellaneous 
gear, sewing machine, radio, oil burner, player 
piano. Want sailing dinghy, rig suitable for 14’ 
dinghy or what have you? Box 5-23. 


Have X dinghy, complete with trailer to 
swap. Want Gibbs 12’ power skiff or similar 
size husky flat bottom rowboat; also two good 
lightweight bicycles, 28” for man and 26” for 
woman; or will take cash or defense bonds. 
Box 5-24. 





Have parachute spinnaker 35’ 9” luff & leach 
x 26’ foot, used only 2 seasons. Will swap for 
Lawley pram dinghy or similar. Box 5-25. 





Want %” diameter Italian linen line; 4” oak 
shell bronze snatch blocks with swivel shackles. 
Have 1 doz. bronze jib snaps for 34” wire; 2 half 
inch bronze turnbuckles, 10” or 12” long; 4 
quarter inch bronze pad eyes, several larger; 1 
oak shell 5’ bronze double block with shackle & 
becket; Venetian blind 6’ long x 4’ deep. Box 5- 16. 





Want paddling or rowing shell. Swap folding 
rowboat; four cylinder Bosch magneto, plati- 
num points; copper gas tank; or will pay cash. 
Box 5-27. 





Need one small kerosene cabin lamp in gim- 
bals; Exide heavy duty storage battery, 6 volt; 
a good generator. Have two %” Oberdorfer 
rotary pumps, slightly worn; two or three small 
electric motors in running order, need cleaning; 
electric broiler, never used; dinghy rudder, 
bronze pintles, butternut wood; one large and 
one small blowtorch; galley sink pump with 
faucet. Or what do you need? Box 5-28. 





TOP! 


VARIETY .... 


There's no limit to the variety 
of things to be offered or 
sought through this depart- 
ment (except boats larger than 
dinghies). For example, this 
month's ‘Swap Chest’’ lists 
items as widely diversified as 
a floating dock and a pair of 
hockey skates. 


The March and April ‘Swap 
Chest’ pages brought together 
many boat owners who made 
satisfactory swaps. 





But your chances for getting 
what you need are much bet- 
ter if you list your wants in 
your own swap ad than if you 
wait for them to be offered by 
someone else. 








Have two canoe paddles, good condition, 
newly varnished; man’s ‘‘ Blue Streak" hockey 
skates, 9%4 shoes; two mahogany running light 
boards for 36’ auxiliary; 1 roll 134” asbestos 
tape, 10’ diameter, approx. 50’. Will swap for 
cash, defense stamps or what do you offer? 
Box 5-29. 





Marine paints soon hard to get. Leading 
brands: 1 gal. each, flat white, semi gloss white 
gloss white; 2 gals. deck gray; 2 gals. deck 
tropical tan. Total value about $35. Will con- 
sider swap for old style Atlantic class spinnaker 
in good condition or spinnaker with similar 
area, or cash offer, or what have you? Box 5-30. 





Tired New York newspaperman, whose 
fatigue vanishes when he steps aboard sloop, 
ketch or yawl, will swap his prowess as cook and 
deckhand for invitation to step aboard your 
yawl, ketch or sloop, weekend or week days. 
we of particulars cheerfully. furnished. Box 

31. 


SEND YOUR “SWAP” AD NOW —COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS ABOVE 


Ce ee ee me ae ee ce ee en ee ee ee en Ee ES ED NO OO OF EP OR OP EE 








Have Colt .22 automatic target, Griffin & 
lowe hand grips, 634” barrel. Will swap for 
what you have or cash. Box 5-10. 





Will swap the lot for $10: One brass 18’ 
alker's taffrail log ‘‘Harpoon”; five 9” be- 
laying pins, 14” diameter shanks; one 5” bronze 
single sheave bridle block; five 334” single 
ve lignum vitae blocks; one 7 x 9/16” un- 
mooring swivel and two shackles; one 
brass 10-day burner mooring light. Box 5-11. 





Have converted Enfield rifle, sportsman stock, 


id sight. What have you? Or will swa 
or cash. Box 5—12. = e 





ee... 

Have Thompson featherin 1 i 
3 g propeller, 18 
diameter, about 16” or 18” pitch, bored to 
fandard taper. Need four small oil cabin lamps 
n gimbals. Who will swap? Box 5-13. 
Se 





Have Winchester model 52 target gun, per- 


Fosandition,, Will swap for cash, or what have 


—— 
Need 3;" blocks for halyard, deck and block 


and tackle. Have Northill t 
ype anchor measur- 
ing 24” fluke to fluke with 24” stock. Who will 








Swap? Box 5-15, 
Will swap my B.S.A. sin ini 
Wii S.A. single shot .22 Martini- 
action rift. What am I offered? Box 5-16. 





Need jib and mainsail for 19’ sloo i 
i p. Main: 
wy. foot 11". Jib: luff 15’, foot 7’ 6”. Will 


lar er . 4 of 
What a sails if good. ae swap cash, or 


you need? Box 5-18. 

































































t 
| @ 
ON Yachting 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
| . ee ,? 
j Please publish my ‘“‘SWAP CHEST”’ ad as follows: 
THIS 
| 1 2 3 4 5 
EASY r ; 3 9 10 
COUPON 11 je 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 
FOR i 
| 21 22 23 24 25 
YOUR | 
Enclosed find Print Name 
“SWAP” | EMORE NE aa eve Address 
in full ment 
‘ AD sae eecabeean City State 
RATE: 8¢ per word, $1.50 minimum. No charge for Box Number and forwarding. 
H 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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YACHTING 


“Meet the Men 
who make Gulf Good” 


Annapolis Yard 
Is Equivalent of 
700-Guest Hotel! 


MAN doesn’t have to be in the busi- 
ness of running a boat yard for 
many years before he starts getting 
some pretty interesting look-ins on 
human nature. And, yachtsmen being 
the breed of men they are, most of 
these revelations prove pretty 
pleasant. 


But Frank Baker, of the Annapolis 
Yacht Basin, Annapolis, Md., cer- 
tainly sees more yachtsmen than the 
average. For his Basin is the equiva- 
lent of a 700-guest hotel! There, at 
Annapolis, when the cruising season 
is at its height, come yachts, big and 
small, power and sail, from all over. 


A tough job answering to the many 
and varied needs of all these guests? 
Certainly it is . . . but it’s right up 
Frank Baker’s alley! And just what 
a swell host he is can be seen from 
the fact that, in the Chesapeake Bay 
region, a stop at the Annapolis Yacht 
Basin is practically a “must do.” 





FRANK BAKER—ONE OF THE MEN 
WHO MAKE GULF GOOD 














Here’s what this fine 
Gulf Marine Service Port 
has to offer Yachtsmen 


e Annapolis Yacht Basin Company can 
accommodate yachts up to 150’ in 
length, and 10 draft. 


e Electricity, water, ice, etc., available. 

e Yardacross from Basin can haul yachts 
up to 125’ in length, and 14’ draft for 
any repair to hull or machinery. 

eShops have every facility for repair 
and construction work. 


e Agents for Superior and Sterling En- 
gines. 


We Invite You to Cali at 


Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 
Wherever You Cruise 




















k : EASTPORT 


Two well-staffed and well-stocked 
Gulf Service Ports are within sight 
of the United States Naval Academy 





There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend 


Just about anything you can think of 
in use on your boat has been special- 
ized for action on salt water—and it’s 
the same with gasoline. Gulf has de- 
veloped specialized Gulf Marine 
White gasoline—a fuel that won’t cor- 
rode gas tanks or plug fuel lines. And 
to keep your engine smooth-running, 
there’s Gulfpride Oil—refined by the 
famous Alchlor Process to remove 
more of the carbon-and-sludge-mak- 
ers. Get them both at convenient Gulf 
Marine Ports—from men who are 
boatmen from stem to stern! 
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CALENDAR 





SAIL 


May 2 — Opening Day Regatta, Seattle Y.C., Seattle. 
May 3— Opening Day Parade on San Francisco Bay, 
Pacific Interclub Y.A. 
-_ 9-10 — First Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
— Bay, Tiburon-Vallejo and return, Corinthian 


May 24— Second Championship Races, W. R. Hearst 
and San Francisco Examiner Trophies, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay. 

May 24 — Hat Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 

ay 7 — Aeolian’ Yacht Club Regatta, San Francisco 

ay 

June ‘4 — Sausalito City Regatta, San Francisco Bay. 

June 20— Annual Race to Michigan City, Columbia 
Yacht Club, Chicago. 

June 21 — Third Sp neenans 37 Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Richmond Y 

June 27-July 1— Annual John Taylor Arms Trophy 
Series for Stars, Noroton Yacht Club, Noroton, 
Connecticut. 

June 28—San Francisco Yacht Club Regatta, San 
Francisco Bay. 

ny 2-3— Annual Race to Saugatuck, Jackson Park 

acht Club, Chicago. 

Ju ! 4-5 — Queen’ s Cup Regatta — South Shore Yacht 

lub, Milwaukee. 

July 12 — Midsummer Festival, South Shore and Mil- 
waukee Yacht Clubs, Milwaukee. 

sie | 17 — Third Annual Stone Horse Regatta, Gifford 

up, Harwich Port, Mass. 

July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Yacht Club. 

July 18— Inter-State Race for Auxiliaries. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, to Mentor Harbor, Ohio. Erie Y.C. and Men- 
tor Harbor Y.C. 

say 18-22 — Quincy Bay Race Week, M 

Jul ere en — Annual Regatta, yee + Foe 


July ee Peon Cup Race and Annual Regatta, 
ag 5 Harbor Y.C. 

_ July 25-26 — Overnight Race, Huntington Yacht Club, 
New ork. 

August 1-2 — Annual Invitation Series for Stars and An- 
nual Eastern L.I.Y.R.A. Series, Devon Yacht Club, 
Easthampton, Long Island. 

August 1-2 — Northern Lakes Open ae Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit, New York 

August 1-2 — Milwaukee Journal Annual Regatta, Mil- 
waukee. 

August 1-8 — Marblehead Race Week ones). 
August 3-8 — Great South Bay Race Week and Corry 
Trophy Series. : ; 
August 6-8 — bea 9 Annual Regatta, Miles River 

, St. Michaels, Md 
August. 8 — 12th Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y.C. 
August 8-9 — Open Comet a Greater Wildwood 
acht Club, Wildwood Crest, N 

August 9-10 — Annual Regatta and Lightships Race, 
Nantucket Y.C. (Tentative). 

August 10-14— Annual Re aoe, Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association, Put-in-Bay, 0. 

August 13-15— Annual Regatta, Central New York 

-R.A., Syracuse Y.C. 

August 15 — 9th Annual Southern Mass. Yacht Racing 
Association Championship Regatta, Waquoit, Mass. 
August 15-16 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Vermil- 

lion Y.C., Ohio 

August 17-22 _ Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race Week, 

hicago. 

August 22— Annual Long Distance Races to Cornfield 
Lightship, Stratford Shoal, and Eaton’s Neck, City 
Island Yacht Club, City Island, New York. 

August 22-23— Northern Lakes State Championship, 

omets, Lake Owasco, New York. 

August 23 — Daily News Regatta, Chicago. 

Auguét 23 — Fourth Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 

rancisco Bay, Berkeley Y.C. 

August 23-29— Star Class World’s Championship, 

hicago. 

August 27-31— Snipe Class International Champion- 
ship, Detroit Yacht Club. 

August 29-30— Wildwood and Stone cig Comet 
Regatta, Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone Harbor, N. J. 

A t 30-September 4— Star Class Atlantic Coast 

ee eg ig” Great South Bay, Long Island. 

September 5, 6, 7 — Tri-State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and Jackson Park Yacht Clubs. 

September 11-13 — Middle Atlantic States and World 
Championship oo International Moth Class, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 11-13 — National Championship Regatta, 
— Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, New 


a rou de - lan Francis Race Week, St. Francis 
acht Club, C 


September 20 — Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 


Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound 


May 30 — Echo Bay Yacht Club. 

June 6 — Kniekerbocker Yacht Club. 

June 13 — Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 

June 20 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
June 27 — New Rochelle Yacht Club. 

July 3 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

July 4— Larchmont Yacht Club. 

July 11 — Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 

July 18 — Stamford Yacht Clu 

July 25 — Larchmont Yacht Club — Race Week. 
August 1 — Larchmont Yacht Club — Race Week. 
August 8 — American Yacht Club. 

August 15 — Huguenot Yacht Club. 

August 22 — Port Washington Yacht Club. 
August 29 — Riverside Yacht Club. 

September 5 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
September 7 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 
September 12 — Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
September 19 — Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
September 26 — Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club. 


Chesapeake Bay 
May 2-3 — Penguin Regatta, Old Dominion B.C., 
Alexandria, Va. 


May 17 — Race for Cruising and Star Classes, Naval 
Academy Y.S., Annapolis, Md. 
a ot dadaers Race, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


May 31 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 6-7 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Balti- 
more, Md. 

June 13-14 — Rhode River Rendezvous and Race Back, 
Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 13-14 — Regatta, Baltimore Y.C. 

i, 20 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 

—* — Delta Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, 


June 27-28 — Regatta, Fairhaven S.C., Fairhaven, Md. 

June 27-28 — Regatta, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, Md. 

— 3— Migs -a Cruising Club Race, Hampton Y.C., 
ampton, Va. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Hampton Y.C., Hampton, Va. 

July 4—5 — Regatta, Rock Hall Y.C., Rock Hall, Md. 

omy ag — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Gibson Island 


or Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annap- 


Jul io — Regatta, and J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
Series for Stars, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 24-26 — Regatta, Chester River Y. and C.C., Ches- 
tertown, Md. 

July 26 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 31-August 2— Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

— 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


Aumat 9— Race Back from Miles River, Maryland, 

C., Baltimore, Md. 

August. 14 — Race from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A. 

Aneet 14-15 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August ee Sparrows Point Y.C., Sparrows 
‘oint, 

Aneast 29 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


August 29-30 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Indian 
Landing, Md. 

August i ee Rappahannock River Y.C., 
Irvington, 

September 5 — Cader Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S 

September 5— Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y. R.A 
Norfolk, Va. 

September 5-7 — Regatta, West River 8.C., Galesville, 


September 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 


a. 

September 12-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
‘oint, Md. 

September 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


September 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River S.A., Wash- 
ington, 

October 4 — Start of Fall Series for Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Intercollegiate Y.R.A. 


May 2-3 — Coast Guard Bowl Renstis (I.C.Y.R.A. New 
ngland Dinghy ving eae age s), U. S. Coast Guard 

Academy B.C., ndon, Conn. 

May 2-3 — LOY-RA. Middle Atlantic Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

May 2-3 — I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Regatta, Brown Uni- 
versity 

May 9— 1.C.Y.R.A. annual meeting, Harvard Y.C., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


May 9-10 — Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy Regatta 
(LC.Y.R.A. Dinghy Cos), M.LT. Nautical 
May 1 Bo Charles River Bas: 

oston Dinghy Club Chellenas Cup Regatta 

.LLT. Nautical Association, Charles River 


POWER 


May 17 — Annual Regatta Associated Speedboat Club 
of Southern California, Lake Elsinore. 
May 17 — Fifteenth Annual Albany-New York Race, 
Middle Atlantic Outboard Association. 
May 30 — Craig Trophy Cruiser Race, Los Angeles. 
August 6-8 — Twenty-first Annual Regatta, Miles River 
.C., St. Michaels, Md. 


oo, 
Basin. 





Moth Class Association 


> The International Moth Class took a new 
lease on life a few months ago when a whole 
new line-up of officers was elected and im- 
mediately went to work on the job of telling 


‘ people about the exciting, slippery, and easy- 


to-build little Moths. The Moth is a “rule” 
class but the rule is simple, so, as long as the 
boat is not over 11 feet over all, has only one 
rudder and one centerboard, and the sail is no 
longer than 15 feet on the hoist and 9 feet on 
the boom, the design and construction can be 
anything that science dictates or imagination 
conceives. 

During the dozen years since the first Moth 
came into being, the boats and their owners 
have kept pretty much to themselves, but 
now the story is being broadcast by means 
of pamphlets, announcements and the Moth’s 
first yearbook which will be published 
shortly. 

The 1942 officers of the International Moth 
Class Association are as follows: President, 
Bert Dowler, Vineland, New Jersey; vice 
president, Dorr Willey, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina; secretary, Russell Post, 
518 Magellan Avenue, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; and treasurer, Earl Cain, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


Pacific Writers Yacht Club 


p> At the recent annual election of officers of 
the Pacific Writers Yacht Club, of Los 
Angeles and vicinity, the following were 
elected to serve for 1942: Commodore, E. H. 
Hansen; vice commodore, Percy Brewer; 
rear commodore, Arthur La Shelle; and sec- 
retary, Ray Kellogg. 

Pacific Writers is especially proud of the 
fact that approximately 25 per cent of its 
membership is now on active duty with the 
Navy. 


Huguenot Yacht Club Elections 


> Officers of the Huguenot Yacht Club oi 
New Rochelle, New York, were elected 
recently for the ensuing year, as follows: 
Commodore, Hobart W. R. Wheeler; vice 
commodore, Walter S. Finlay, Jr.; rear 
commodore, George W. Sheppard; treasure’, 
N. R. Lasher; secretary, Richard H. Olson; 
and fleet captain, Leroy H. Byam. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unesual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


ARO UN.D 


> As the gas indicator was getting uncom- 
fortably close to the “empty” mark, Cliff 
and I took a hitch over to the basin to “fill 
her up.” There, just inside of that snug little 
anchorage, we passed our friend Joe Haskell, 
the fisherman. His little power dory was 
heeled down hard over Doc Davis’ mooring, 
and Joe was so busy that he didn’t notice us. 

““What’s he doing?” Cliff asked. “Shifting 
the mooring?”’ 

“No, replacing the chain,” I said. “ Doc 
told me he was going to have Joe do it.” 


> Having had our tanks filled at the store 
float, Cliff stopped to chat with a couple of 
yachtsmen and I sat down in the sun. It was 
the kind of a day the sun felt good, so it 
wasn’t long before the others came over and 
sat down too. Joe finished his job and eased 
in to the float and, sitting on the foredeck, 
steadied the boat with a pair of size ten bare 
feet on the slivery boards of the float. 

“There she goes!” exclaimed Cliff, squint- 
ing up as the patrol plane swooped by over- 
head. “‘They’re the fellows that cut the ice 
these days. We old salts don’t amount to a 
smelt in the Bay of Fundy.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Joe with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘I sank a submarine all 
by myself last week.” 

“You what?” we gasped, in mock amaze- 
ment. 

“And saved an oil tanker,’ continued 
Joe modestly. 

“Funny I didn’t notice it in the papers,” 
ventured Cliff, nudging me so that Joe 
couldn’t see. 

“Of course you didn’t.” Joe never batted 
an eye. ‘‘Heck!” said he, with much disgust. 
“What do you think? Don’t you fellows 
know anything about modern warfare? Why, 
you ought to know that the censor wouldn’t 
let anything like that get into print.” 

“Er. . . Tell us about it, Joe,” I said, 
knowing full well he would anyway. “Tell 
us about it; we won’t tell a soul.” 

“Be sure you don’t.” He leaned over and 
lifted the end of an old, rusty chain (Doc’s 
old mooring chain), which was draped back 
and forth on the bulkhead of his for’ard fish 
bin. “See that?” said he. “Keep it in mind 
as evidence. 


> ‘Now, as you fellows know, we had a 
mighty hard blow the first of last week. I 
never saw a worse sea running! Those break- 
ing seas piled up my lobster pots along the 
beach, and even set the red buoy in on the 
sand bar. 

“Then, as you'll remember, the weather 
turned fine— warm and sunny — regular 
flying fish weather. The sea quieted down to 
a flat calm, and it looked so nice out in the 
bay that I went out to the dragger grounds 
to see if there were any tuna showing. 

“Boys, they were there — and how! But, 
golly, they were wild as bronchos, hossin’ 


oa 


The Broken Chain 


around all over the place like a three-ring 
circus. I guess it was the storm that had got 
’em so stirred up. 

“T suppose that I was foolish to chase ’em; 
but you know how it is when you’re on fish. 
I’d get just so near, then, kerflunk! they’d 
start to gallop, and down they’d go with the 
bright yellow of their tail buttons flashing as 
they shot from sight. 

“The next time I’d see ’em, they’d be a 
quarter of a mile farther out. Well, I kept 
chasing ’em, hoping they’d get careless. At 
that, I almost nailed one on the wing. The 
iron scratched his back a mite; you’d ought 
to see him go! It was quite exciting and, be- 
fore I realized it, I had worked pretty well 
out to sea. A steamer, which I made out to 
be an oil tanker, hove up over the horizon 
and seemed to be comin’ my way. 


> “It was then I noticed something round 
and black a little way off to starboard. Only 
an old oil drum, I thought. But then a queer 
thing happened; I commenced to sense dan- 
ger. I sensed it so strongly that I stopped the 
boat. What do you think that round thing 
was? It was a mine that the storm had torn 
from its mooring. 

“Yes, boys, there it was. Adrift, and right 
in a steamer lane. Not only that, but the 
tide was making and might carry it inshore. 
I knew that somethin’ had to be done and 
that it was up to me to do it. 

“Easing my boat closer— but not too 
close, you may be sure — I could see a length 
of broken chain dangling down in the water. 
Was I careful? Hmmm. . . well I guess! But 


I hooked into it with my flying gaff (which 
luckily has a good long handle) and, comin’ 
ahead cautious like, I let the gaff line pay out 
astern to its end. Makin’ fast, the mine 
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straightened out and came bobbin’ along in 
my wake. But, as I gathered way, it towed 
lower and lower in the water, until all I could 
see was a ripple. 

“T was doin’ fine until I ran into the drift- 
wood. Darn it all! I. got right into a mess of 
sculch, an’ part of it was heavy. Nervous as a 
cat —for I expected one of those water- 
logged timbers to touch her off — I bent on 
additional line until my tow was far astern, 
far enough off, I thought, for me to be safe 
if she blew. 


> “What do you think my next trouble was? 
The tanker’s course was bringing her so 
close aboard that I was afraid she’d pass 
right over the mine, which, as I’ve told you, 
was so low in the water they couldn’t see it. 
‘Sheer off! Sheer off!’ I yelled at the top of my 
voice and, grabbin’ up a trawl flag, waved 
it for all I ‘was worth. Dammit! I guess 
they thought I was drunk for they kept 
a-comin’. 

“Then somethin’ happened that brought 
the cold sweat right out on my brow. Right 
before my eyes, between me and my tow, a 
periscope broke the surface. To my horror, 
I saw it train on the tanker, and knew it was 
an enemy sub, ready to let her torpedoes go. 

“ Jiggers! There was only one thing to do. 
I opened the motor wide and dragged the 
mine straight for that deadly eye. The light 
line stretched, snapped up from the water 
bar taut — but it didn’t break. The ripple, 
bigger now as the boat labored, closed in. I 
held my breath... . 

“Whump! A tower of white water, smoke 
and flame shot into the air, masthead high. 
The water fell but the smoke hung over the 
sea. With ringing ears and swimming head, 
I peered into the murk. 


> “Boys, as long as I live I’ll never forget 
that sight. With water streaming from her 
ports (for she was blowing her tanks), the 
great steel bow of the sub lifted into the air 
in a crazy, wabbling spiral that left no doubt 
whatever that the blast had opened her up. 
Higher and higher it lifted as the stern sank, 
until the submarine stood right on end. 
“For a moment, there it hung, then, with 


a great sigh, it sank. Straight down she went 


and the water closed over her with a swirl. An 
immense oil slick spread, and a fountain of 
air bubbles played at its center.” 


> Joe lifted the rusty chain again. “There!” 
said he, ‘there’s the proof. Look at that 
break! Nothin’ but TNT could cut her off 
as clean as that.”’ 

“Nothing but a hacksaw,” I was about to 
say, but the thought struck me that, given 
the chance, Joe would pull a stunt like that. 
His imagination plainly indicated what he 
would like to do. 

“Good for you, Joe,” I said. 

CARTER FILLEBROWN 
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MAGIC BOOK-Yor Yun 


FREE TO YOU. The famed magician, Emil Jarrow, 

‘ has prepared this sensational book for Plymouth, expos- 
ing for the first time twelve of the world’s most mystify- 
ing rope tricks. 








With pictures to guide you, it’s a simple matter to 
learn the tricks. Work the famous Hindu Bottle trick, 
the Rope through the Neck trick, and ten others. With 


a little practice, it’s as easy as tying a granny knot. 
p y ying ag y 


“Rope Magic” is being sold to the general public for 
25¢ . . . but Plymouth Cordage Company offers it to 
the readers of this magazine free. Fill out coupon below 
for your copy. 


WARTIME RULES—Ya% Victory 


In many products, including rope, the Home Guard 
must go on “war rations.”’ Our famous Plymouth Ship 
Brand Manila Rope is no longer available. All pleasure 
boat needs are now filled by Plymouth “Wartime” Rope, 
made of best available fibers. “Wartime” Rope has approx- 
imately 80% the tensile strength of Plymouth Manila. 


ALL ROPE MUST BE CONSERVED 


There’s no rope to be wasted, anywhere. Make rope last 
longer by observing rules of safety and saving. 


FREE PLYMOUTH BOOK TELLS HOW 


“Making Rope Last Longer” is a new booklet showing 
how a few simple rules will help you and Uncle Sam in 
this emergency. 


It’s FREE for those who can use it. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Welland, Ontario 





PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, Dept. No. Y-5 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
2 1 F Y | O U T H You may send me a free copy of the booklets I have checked 


[] “Making Rope Last Longer” Booklet 
[] “Rope Magic”. Book 
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> Love still has a priority over war — at 
least in the case of Courtney Berg, the young 
sailor who, pining for his sixteen-year-old 
sweetheart in New York, hopped into a car 
while on a two-day liberty from Mare Island, 
where he was stationed, and drove madly for 
three and a half days until he reached the 
gal’s home here. . . . Their marriage fol- 


lowed shortly afterward and, at the expira-- 


tion of a two-day honeymoon, the romantic 
husband gave himself up to the authorities. 
. . . The bride said: “Maybe the Navy will 
understand.” 


> Maybe the war can be won by machines — 
but they certainly won’t be talking machines, 
of which there are too many around. I refer 
to certain politicians, commentators and 
strategy experts. ... 


REMEMBER DUNKIRK 


Smash transportation’s bottleneck, 
Use anything that floats, by heck, 
There’s many a craft, though labeled ‘‘crate”’ 
Could ship a lot of vital freight. 
— Caleb Bilgewasser 


’ p» In this connection, Walter Lippmann 
pointed out that shipping cargoes via our 
inland waterways would materially help us 
in the solution of this vexing problem and 
that for such a purpose we could utilize many 
types of vessels that haven’t yet been con- 
sidered as worth taking over. . . . Among 
them — yachts... . 


p> At the moment we’re far from being tops 
in bottoms. 


p> Last March the following notice was re- 
ceived by members of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Washington, D. C.: 
S 0 S TO MEMBERS 
Wind SW at near hurricane force, 
sea all over the wharves, lines bust- 
ing, covers ballooning, awhings gone. 
Several boats seriously damaged. 
You couldn’t afford to buy moor- 
ing lines but somebody is damn well 
going to pay for hull damage. Come 
down pronto and look it over. 
— Secretary-Treasurer 


which seems to exemplify a forthright method 
of dragooning members into activity... . 
Other clubs might profit by this unsubtle 
technique... . 


> Recently, a West Coast newspaper re- 
ceived at YACHTING’s offices carried in a box 
where customarily a detailed weather report 
appeared: 
“The Weather 
Is None of Your Business” 


And this seems about as satisfactory, after 
all, as most of the meteorological data being 
printed for our edification in the Metropoli- 
tan press nowadays. .. . 


> Now we're in the not so merrie month of 
Maybe when practically anything can 
happen. . . 


> Recently it was reported that current 
orders for new sails were larger than they 
have been for the past five years, indicating 
that, come hell or high water, a lot of yachts- 
men are determined to get afloat this 
summer... . 


> In this topsy-turvy world it’s appropriate 
that they’re building boats for the Navy 
upside down at a yard in Bay City, Michigan. 


> Sea Power, magazine of the Navy League. 


of the United States, published a picture of a 
destroyer iced like a wedding cake in a recent 
issue and underneath was the caption, ap- 
proved by the Navy, Icecaked U. S. destroyer 
puts in after patrol duty to chop away the 
frozen supercargo. . . . Leaves us wondering 
what happened to the boiled second mate. 


> Times threaten to be tough for painters 
who specialize in marines. Frederick Bundy, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Gloucester, Mass., famed for codfish and an 
art colony, has announced that artists won’t 
be permitted ‘‘to include any lighthouse, any 
area set aside for defense use or any govern- 
ment craft or structure in their sketches, 
drawings or paintings. . . .”’ 


> The Government to date has got around 
to freezing practically all individual methods 
of transportation ashore except kiddie cars, 
wheelbarrows and roller skates. . . . It looks 
as if the populace would soon have to depend 
on its legs for getting around — or take to the 
boats. . . 


> Yachtsmen serving with the Coast Guard 
in command of their own craft are only Chief 
Petty Officers but are seeing a lot more action 
than contemporaries who have U.S.N.R. 
commissions but can’t get afloat. . . . 


> Height of optimism: A German U-boat 
skipper is reported to have said, as he trans- 
ferred a survivor from the sub’s deck to a 
lifeboat: ‘“‘Good luck, we’ll see you after the 
Me 


> Not long ago Ralph Wiley, the sage of 
Oxford, Md., confided to this compartment 
that he had just written Bob Wamboldt to 
say he had enjoyed “ No Door No Wolf”’ but, 
at the same time, had reminded him that 
“while there actually may have been no 
wolf at his door, our second-cousin-to-a-wolf 
shepherd dog had his nose suspiciously close 
to Spunky’s hatch all summer long — a com- 
pliment, we hope, to Jane Wamboldt’s cook- 
ing and generosity rather than an aspersion 
on Bob’s ability as a provider. . . .” 


> Once in a while something honest comes 
out of fabulous Hollywood. . . . Latest ex- 
ample was Lili Damita’s statement in a peti- 
tion for divorce from Errol Flynn that her 
ex-deckhand husband paid more attention to 
his yachts than he did to, her. . . . Person- 
ally, I don’t consider such a situation grounds 
for divorce. Wives of devoted yachtsmen 
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everywhere could make such a charge but, 
fortunately, most of them have sense enough: 
to realize that it’s less painful to be jealous o: 
a boat than of the Other Woman. . . 


> Will Zuill, unsung hero of a stormy passag: 
to Bermuda in Les Howarth’s little schoone: 
Wanderer some years ago, accompanied b 
the owner, Hammy Maxim, Plute Goodwin 
and myself, has never forgiven me for th: 
mouldy sandwiches I served him one night 
(unintentionally), nor has he ever consented 
to go to sea in anything smaller than the 
Monarch of Bermuda since that epic voy- 
age. ... 

“What with being incarcerated on our 
raft,’”’ he wrote me recently from down there, 
“and the irregularity of mails, we feel much 
cut off from our good friends on the Continent 
(I take it he means this one). 

“But time slips along quickly because 
every one of us seems to have a great deal to 
do — far more than in normal times. . . 
The trouble is, it’s getting to be a matter of 
all work and no play — and you know what 
that does to you... . 

“‘T act as Information Officer; member of 
the St.. Davids Committee which has to do 
with the resettlement of the people over 
there who are being dispossessed ; member of 
the Hardship Tribunal which hears claims to 
exemption from conscripted stevedores; mem- 
ber of the Board of Works — and I toil at my 
office when there isn’t anything else to 
Oe ed 

What? Not even time out for one of those 
deliberate and beatific luncheons at the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club where some of 
the best fellows in the world were to be met 
with at all hours in the old days? .. . I’m 
sure I’d be tempted to manage that occa- 
sionally for recreation provided the retreat 
still possesses its pristine, otiose charm. . . 

I suppose I shouldn’t call it a retreat with- 
out putting the word “strategic” in front of 
it since these be war times. . ... 


> A correspondent suggests that the classic 
slogan be amended to: “Join the Navy and 
see the End of the World. . . .” 


> Reconstruction of the world after the war 
will be something like. trying to put a jigsaw 
puzzle together with most of the parts 
missing. .. . 


> With rubber out, and the consequent ef- 
fect that situation will have on the nation’s 
bras, it’s going to be difficult for the gals to 
keep abreast of the times. . . . 


> A national crisis might be defined as a 
timte when the government does to your cur- 
rency what you used to do to your tires. . . . 


> Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S.N. (Ret.), 
shares this compartment’s view regarding 
the transportation situation. . . . He said 
recently that that was our most provoking 
bottleneck. . . . 

TELLTALE 








AN OUNCE O Fey ENTION 


Identification 
Please?! 


“All self-propelled vessels under 100 feet in overall 
length are required to have a special license in order 
to operate in the territorial waters of the United 
States. In addition to this special license all persons 
on vessels must have in their possession an identifi- 
cation card satisfactory to the Captain of the Port.”* 
(Self-propelled, in this instance, is construed by the 
Coast Guard to mean sail as well as power boats.) 


Licenses and identification cards may be obtained on 
application from the Coast Guard headquarters in 
your district. Get your application in now so that 
your cruising will not be interrupted by an order to 
return to port. 


And remember, now is the time to have your boat 
checked carefully for dangerous features which may 
deprive you of boating pleasure this summer. One 
of our experienced surveyors—trained to spot such 
hazards—will gladly show you how they may be 
eliminated. Don’t forget that even a small accident 
to your boat this year may keep you off the water for 
a long time due to present conditions. 


*From “Regulations for the Control of Vessels in the Territorial 
Waters of the United States.” 


Ne 





Our policies are backed by over forty years’ 
experience in owning and insuring yachts. 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of the Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Represented by agents and brokers throughout the country 
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“Latonka Ill,” the first of the Lake One-Design Class to take the water. She was built in 1937 


TRADITIONS OF 


“LATONER A’ 


By DANIEL L. BORDEN, M.D. 


VER since the Crescent Yacht Club established its 
headquarters at Chaumont thirty-eight years 
ago, there has been a Latonka in its sailing 
fleet. The name, an old Indian one selected for 
the first of the line by my father, Dr. William 
-~ Cline Borden, has been applied to four different 
craft and has become traditional in this club, spelling many 
interesting adventures. In some measure, at least, its interest 
lies in the fact that it covers quite a broad stretch in the 
evolution of sailing yachts, from the cranky, long-horned, 
gaff-rigged centerboarders to the sleek, streamlined, fin- 
keeled Bermudians of today. 

The Crescent Yacht Club, this year observing its forty- 
first anniversary, was organized by a little band of Water- 
town, New York, yachtsmen on January 10th, 1901. Its first 
rendezvous was at the historic military village of Sackets 
Harbor, which played such a vital part in the War of 1812 
that Secretary of War John Armstrong transferred his head- 
quarters there from Washington for several months. 

At the end of about three years, however, the Crescent 
Yacht Club, now long reputed for its sportsmanship and its 

Outstanding skippers, abandoned Sackets Harbor and, in 
1904, set up a new clubhouse a few miles away on Chaumont 
Bay, at one time known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land for its cisco fishing and cisco fleets. In fact, it was 
among the long-nosed, long-boomed craft of this fleet that 
was provided much of the early yacht racing at the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario. 








Many of those cisco fishermen were built by old Captain 
D. C. Reed in his barn at Chaumont, and it was he who 
created the first Latonka from a design by my father. Latonka 
was launched in the summer of 1902 and was destined to 
challenge the supremacy of that marvelous cisco fisherman 
Nina, last of the picturesque sandbaggers of Chaumont 
Bay. And, under the handling of the late Judge George W. 
Reeves, an early Crescent commodore, Nina achieved a 
record of wins almost as long as Lake Ontario itself. 

As for Latonka, like many another sailing craft, she under- 
went a number of radical changes before she attained her 
best racing form and, after years of useful service, she still 
stands in my memory as the finest ship I have ever known. 

My youthful impressions put her on a pedestal, above all 
others, in a niche by herself. I cannot forget how she won the 
C.Y.C. championship in 1904-1905 and, again, in 1907 to 
take permanent title to the cup. And always must I remem- 
ber her tragic end which came when a young hurricane tore 
off the clubhouse roof and carried it through the air to wreck 
the good ship Latonka beyond redemption. 

But my youthful hero worship of Latonka was disposed to 
give her a forebear, a certain home-made sharpie, which I 
rigged with a sail fashioned from one side of my shelter tent, 
hoisted on a crude spar cut from a green roadside cedar. 
Complete with leeboard and rudder, I ventured forth alone 
upon the bay, while upon the receding shore stood my 
mother, wringing her hands in an agony of protestation. She 
had lived a long fear of the water from that day in her 











The author’s first boat — home built. Her sail 
was made from one side of a shelter tent and 
her mast was cut from a green roadside cedar 


girlhood when she fell from the old bridge that spans 
the Chaumont River. To this day, it is a vivid memory 
of horror and never do we set out upon a cruise but that 
she hastily seeks the refuge of her cottage. This yacht- 
ing in the family has been a heavy cross for her to bear 
all these years. 

I recall that I was fifteen when my father took my 
brother and me on our first cruise in Latonka. One of a 
fleet of ten sail, we were on the C.Y.C. annual voyage 
across Lake Ontario to the Bay of Quinte, on the 
Canadian side. That first day was cold and wet, with 
the wind hard out of the north, and tragedy was to 
mark the end of it. 

On the long run across, Latonka led Nina by inches 
and thereby made club history. Prinyer’s Cove was to 
be the anchorage. Trailing the fleet, the old Neola 
missed the cove entrance in the darkness and con- 
tinued up the bay. Finally realizing his error, it was de- 
cided by her skipper to anchor opposite an old dock 
rather than buck a head wind to the fleet. 

Clad in stiff, cumbersome oilskins, a member of the 
crew who was an excellent swimmer rowed Neola’s 
dinghy, bearing her anchor, into the channel to hold 
the ship off the wharf. But, as he cast the hook over- 
board, the line fouled, capsizing the dinghy. Weighed 
down by the oilskins, the man was drowned in his blind 
effort to regain the little boat in the inky night. News 
of the tragic incident did not reach the fleet until 
morning. Immediately, tents were struck, the body 
was recovered and, in deep sorrow, all set sail for 
home. Never, to this day, have I permitted a member 
of my crew in oilskins to undertake hazardous work in 
a small boat. 

Eventually, Latonka had a cabin at the forward end 
of her cockpit, making cruising reasonably comfortable 
for three youths. In the summer of 1905, my younger 
brother, Eddie Lansing and myself set out for Roches- 
ter, some 200 miles up the lake from Chaumont. Ed 
Lansing needs no introduction to Lake Ontario or 
Great Lakes Sailors for he has successfully won and de- 
fended on more than one occasion that Lake Ontario 
major championship trophy, the George Cup, as well as 
other prized yachting silverware. 

On the third day, we reached our destination and 
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moored. After a stay of five days, storm signals were 
flying as we sailed past the Coast Guard station on the 
east pier at the mouth of the Genesee River. It was 
dawn and we were pointing down the lake towards 
home. Dead astern, the wind came in great gusts that 
made it difficult to keep a course. The crests of the 
whitecaps were sliced off, pulverized and doused 
through the air. 

Every reef we had was tucked in and, going like » 
scared cat, we arrived off Sodus, thirty miles down th: 
lake. The mainsail slashed free as we attempted tv 
come about to head into harbor; in spite of the heavy 
sea, we made it. 

There was a great commotion on one of the piers but 
we were too busy with our own troubles to pay mucl: 
attention to it. Unable to make. the inner basin, I de- 
cided to anchor off the Point and let go. However, we 
dragged terrifically and dropped a second hook, one 
foul with moss and underwater growth that we had 
unexpectedly raised off Rochester. Still we dragged 





“Tonka,” a grand little ship, made a fine racing record and 
helped to train the author’s three sons. Below, “Nina,” 
last of the picturesque old sandbaggers of Chaumont Bay 
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and succeeded in holding only after looping ten 50- 
pound pigs of iron into our line. 

Ashore, we learned that the commotion was occa- 
sioned by the capsizing of another sail boat and the 
drowning of three young men. Depressed by the news, 
I hastened to a telephone to inform my mother of my 
safety — but all wires were down. 

The home newspapers were filled with accounts of 
the storm and the tragedy at Sodus. To make the situa- 
tion worse, there was a story that Latonka was missing 
and unreported since leaving Rochester. My father 
tried frantically to communicate with various points. 
For three days we were wind-bound but we got away 
on the fourth, reaching Chaumont, 75 miles away, by 
nightfall to find ourselves joyously received and the 
center of attraction. 

After the passing of Latonka came Latonka II. 
Originally christened Watertown and designed by 
Charles D. Mower, she was a mahogany-hulled Class R 
sloop built in 1911 for a C.Y.C. syndicate to challenge 





“Latonka”’ in 1902, with open cockpit and long bowsprit. With this 
rig she defeated ‘‘Nina.”’ Below, ‘“‘Latonka II” with her original gaff 
rig. She was a Class R racer built to challenge for the George Cup 








The first “‘Latonka”’ carried the number eleven on her sail, the iden- 
tifying mark of all of her name since 1902. Note the cabin trunk. 
Below, “‘Latonka Il’ after she acquired her towering modern rig 





for the George Cup, which is the class championship 
emblem of the lake. 

So father and I took her over, painted her body 
white, gave her a new name and eventually shifted 
from gaff to Marconi rig. A keel and cabin craft, she 
gave us a cruiser as well as a raeer. She was a distinct 
advance over our first love. 

One who owns a sailing craft, be she large or small, 
never lacks for adventure and Latonka II did not fail 
us. I recollect distinctly, during the years of ownership 
of her, leaving Washington one midsummer day to 
take her across the lake to Cobourg, Ontario, for the 
annual L.Y.R.A. regatta. With me came two warm 
friends, Si Baker, now a prominent Washington 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ANEW COURSE.TO CHART 


A 358-Mile Waterway — From Grand Coulee Dam Through Upper Arrow Lake 


By GRACE KIRKPATRICK 


HE first to chart unknown seas’ — this is 
the dream of every sailor and boatman. 
But to sail unknown seas has fallen to the 
lot of only the lucky few. Yet there are 
cruising and boating waters, which, if 
they cannot accurately be called unknown 
are certainly new. For the first time, this spring and summer, 
cabin cruisers, sail boats, speed boats and larger craft will 
ply a man-made inland sea just created. 

Already, along its shores, a yacht club with a membership 
of sixty-six has been organized, has its moorings and terminal 
facilities in place and has been using a part of the waters. An 
even larger development, with full marine equipment for 
launching, docks, and gas storage will be completed before 
boating begins this season. Already, also, a commercial 
pleasure boat (a 150-passenger craft) has made frequent 
trips on that part of the new waterway that was open to 
navigation last summer. Nor is this passenger boat, Miss 
Coulee, the largest boat that has sailed a portion of the 
waters. There were bigger ones in a fleet of twenty-one 
boats and barges that prepared the lake bed and shores for 
the rising tide that will not ebb, for this new ‘‘sea”’ is the 
vast expanse of water that has backed up behind the giant 
Grand Coulee Dam, creating the longest man-made lake 
in the world, which will have risen to its height this spring. 

The new lake is 151 miles long, reaching from the dam 
in the central part of the State of Washington to the 
Canadian border. In addition, it opens other waters, for the 
upper Columbia above the lake is navigable and connects 





Four boats of the recently organized Grand Coulee Yacht Club out for a spin on the:new man-made lake 


with the Arrow Lakes of Canada. The largest cabin cruisers 
can now go from Grand Coulee, 190 miles across the inter- 
national border to Castlegar, at the south end of lower 
Arrow Lake; thence 140 miles through the two Arrow Lakes 
to Arrowhead; and then on, another 28 miles to Revelstoke, 
British Columbia. In all, 358 miles —a round voyage of 
more than 700. As autumn fell, water was high enough for 
boats to cover about 200 miles of this distance, and two — a 
19-foot runabout and one of 21 feet — made the trip. 

Boating enthusiasts of the Pacific Northwest have looked 
forward to this lake ever since construction of the huge dam 
began in 1933. One of the first to launch a keel was the 
man who has been in charge of building the dam, Frank A. 
Banks, supervising engineer for the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation. Mr. Banks brought in a 34-foot cruiser, 
had her run out on the construction trestle and launched by 
the unusual method of lowering her by crane and derrick 
behind the dam. 

Such methods are no longer necessary. There are, as I 
have said, moorings and shore facilities, the control of 
which is under the supervision of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The lake, which is under the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service, may be used freely by yachts. Such super- 
vision, of course, has to do only with the 151-mile long lake 
directly behind the dam, not the Columbia above that point, 
although the river there has been deepened and affected 
by the backed-up waters, nor with the Arrow Lakes. Both 
of the last two waterways are in Canada. 

The dammed waters have also pushed up into several 





U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Photos 
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Right, ‘“‘Camp Ferry,”’ a mobile camp used to house and feed 
the government workers who (below) cleared brush and 
débris from the land to be submerged. This leaves nothing to 
float up and injure boats when the reservoir is filled. The 
floating camp was towed to otherwise inaccessible spots by 
the “Paul Bunyan,” 65’ twin screw Diesel-driven vessel of 
20’ beam and 12-mile speed. At bottom, the Grand Coulee 
Dam is a mammoth structure extending 4300’ across the 
mighty Columbia River from cliff to cliff. It is 550’ high 








Whitestone Rock, so named by the Indians, rises 800’ above the lake 


tributaries of the Columbia: twenty-eight miles up the 
Spokane River and eight miles up both the San Poil and the 
Kettle Rivers, making the lake that much wider at those 
points. The shore line of more than 600 miles around the lake 
proper and the long boundaries of the other stretches 
encircle countless bays in which to tie up overnight. There 
are many sandy beaches and there is good fishing, especially 
along the Arrow Lakes. 

There was much more involved in creating this lake 
than just building Grand Coulee Dam and allowing the 
waters of the Columbia to back up and spread out behind 
it — although that in itself was quite a chore. The Grand 
Coulee is the largest man-made structure in the world; eight 
years of work have gone into its creation. 

Engineers knew that 81,000 acres would be flooded when 
the dam was complete and, even in the wide open spaces of 
the West, there was room for no such flood without making 
ready for it. Ten towns were informed that the fate of 
Atlantis would be theirs and that they would sink beneath 
the waters. Whereupon, these communities picked up bag 
and baggage and moved to higher areas. One end of the dam 
rests on Indian land and, for many miles, the shore of the 
lake is part of the Colville Indian Reservation. Since early 
frontier days, thousands of Indians have been buried along 
the Columbia. At the wish of the tribes, the United States 
Government removed all these graves to higher land. At 
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the same time, considerable archaeological work was carried 
on and priceless relics relating to Indian activities when the 
Columbia was a prehistoric waterway were recovered. 

Highways were relocated, telephone and power lines re- 
routed, bridges dismantled and replaced, fences uprooted — 
and then, looking ahead to future navigation, crews, some- 
times totaling 3000 at one time, were put to work scouring 
the gorges and canyons and hillsides. Brush and débris were 
removed so that nothing would be left to float loose later 
and injure shipping. Of timber alone, 32,500,000 board feet 
were cut. 

Unlike some man-made lakes, this one will be maintained 
at a constant level throughout the vacation season. The 
summer flow of the Columbia is so great that no draw down 
for irrigation will be necessary. 

Large craft played a vital rédle in ‘preparing the shores 
for the flood. The fleet of boats and barges had as its flagship 
the Paul Bunyan, named after that mythical hero of the 
lumber world who, alone, performed feats that would 
require the strength of a thousand men. Paul Bunyan is 
65 feet in length, 20 feet beam and 41% feet draft, propelled 
by twin Diesel motors that give her a speed of 12 miles per 
hour. Her capacity is a hundred tons, or 300 workmen. 

One of her many jobs was to tow a floating ‘‘camp” which 
consisted of three 64-foot by 24-foot barges, containing 
double-deck quarters, including kitchen, dining room, re- 
frigerator space and recreation room; and a barge 48 by 16 
feet for tools and shop repair work, from location to location. 
This camp provided the only way of clearing trash and 
débris from some of the steep cliffs along the river — cliffs 
where workmen could not get down from above. 

Also included in the work fleet were two tow boats, named 
Nespelem and Wellpinit, after historic Indian villages of this 
region. These boats were 40% feet long with 12 feet beam, 
propelled by gasoline motors. These served as general 
utility boats. Blue:Ox, a 42-foot Diesel tug, assisted Paul 
Bunyan. In a previous incarnation, when she was known as 
St. Thomas, Blue Ox was used on Lake Mead, behind 
Boulder Dam. - 

Boats are not new to the waters of the Columbia, for it 
was by this route that the explorers and fur traders first 
entered the far Northwest. But theirs were small boats — 
dugouts and canoes. When these fur brigades; when David 
Thompson, Fraser and McKenzie penetrated the wilderness; 
when Dr. John McLaughlin, the great ‘‘ White Eagle,” ruled, 


‘they had to portage over the many falls and rapids. The 


(Continued on page 72) 


Only 54’ of the dam’s vertical height of 550 show in this view of the lake. A log boom, a quarter-mile above the dam, keeps boats from the spi!|way 
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The Coast Guard Auxiliary operates in Atlantic as well as Pacific ports. 
Here one of its officers boards a Polish steamship in Baltimore Harbor 
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“MAN FRED AY’ 


By WILLIAM T. PICKERING 


ECEMBER 7th passed into history and, bright 
and early on December 8th, hundreds of eager 
yachtsmen answered the call of their Flotilla 
Commanders and organized an intensive pa- 
trol of the harbors and defense areas of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great 
Lakes, as well as in a number of ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the most part they were just plain ordinary yachts- 
men, owners of sail boats, motor boats, cruisers and all the 
other small craft that give pleasure and relaxation to our 
citizens in their spare hours. These men were members of the 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, organized into flotilla 
groups in almost every important city situated on our far- 
flung coastline. 

Here in Southern California, in the Eleventh Naval Dis- 
trict, there were three flotillas based at Los Angeles Harbor, 
one at Balboa and two at San Diego. Our Flotilla, No. 22, 
which until then had been primarily a social organization 
having monthly dinner meetings and enjoying cruises to 
Santa Catalina Island, was imbued with the war spirit over- 
night. On orders of our commander, we reported Monday 
evening to the Coast Guard Base at San Pedro. Those of us, 
like myself, who owned sail boats, were assigned as crews on 
motor cruisers. Each motor cruiser was operated by her 
owner or his representative, and the authority of the United 
States Navy was represented by a Coast Guard petty officer 
on each boat, with the flag of the Coast Guard on the staff. 

During those first three weeks, we patrolled every inch of 





Los Angeles Harbor and the waters offshore between the 
breakwater and Santa Catalina Island, from Point Vincente 
50 miles southward to Laguna Beach. Some of us were shot 
at, some of us had minor frays with Japs, several of us were 
seasick in the stormy waters of the Pacific, but all of us were 
glad to do our bit. 

Since that time, many of us here and in other flotillas of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary in every section of the country 
have gone into the Service and there is scarcely one of us 
who does not hope to get in before the war has gone much 
further. Our experiences here were rarely dangerous, often 
comic and frequently uncomfortable in the cold nights, the 
deluges of rain and the rough seas we encountered. 

As one example among many of our experiences, I might 
cite my last night in Girl Friend, a 65-foot cruiser, on the 
offshore patrol. Incidentally, that patrol was just two nights 
before Absaroka was torpedoed in those selfsame waters, off 
Point Vincente. 

We sailed out through the gate at the entrance to the 
harbor as night was falling, past the darkened lighthouse 
on the end of the Los Angeles breakwater and out into the 
Catalina Channel. All lighthouses were extinguished. The 
lights in the channel buoys were out. There was a partial 
blackout. A cold drizzle was falling and great white-capped 
rollers were roaring in from the west. Girl Friend is a beauti- 
ful cruiser but hardly the most comfortable ship one could 
imagine in a rough sea. 

As we headed across the channel towards Catalina, we 
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could see the lights of the granite quarries close by the Isth- 
mus near the western end, and, farther east, we could just 
see the dim glow of the city of Avalon. Suddenly, a lone 
bright light appeared on the horizon to the east of Avalon. 
Everyone asked: ‘What is it?” One man said: “I think 
it’s the East End Light.”’ We all agreed he was ‘“‘all wet” 
because all lighthouses on the coast were dark. I suggested 
cautiously that it might be a ship. ‘“‘No,” said the Coast 
Guardsman who was daddying us, ‘‘that’s not a ship. It 
looks to me like a star.” I came back with: “It’s no star. 
It’s too bright on the horizon for a star and, furthermore, 
the haze is too thick to see any star at all so close to the 
horizon.” ‘‘ Well,” said the Guardsman, ‘‘I’ll stake my 
experience of sixteen years in the Coast Guard that it’s no 
ship.’”’ I had to think fast, so I said: ““O.K. I’ll stake my 
knowledge as the son of an astronomer that it’s no star.” 
At that moment the light vanished. I’ll leave it to you as 
to what this light was, but it illustrates some of the problems 
we encountered during those early days of the war. 

We turned around to the west, headed up towards Point 
Vincente and ran into a heavy, breaking sea. About that 
time somebody with no sense of humor announced that 
dinner was ready and several of us went below. Girl Friend 
was rolling and pitching violently and the spray was coming 
in sheets over the decks. About the time I got a plate of 
soup and a cup of coffee in front of me, and a large dish of 
macaroni with loud-smelling cheese in the middle of the 
table, a tremendous sea hit us on the starboard beam. 
We heeled way, way over to port and it seemed that all 
the dishes and pots and pans in the galley and pantry burst 
forth together from their lockers, flew across the room 
and clattered over the floor. The next instant, Girl Friend 
lurched upright and heeled way to starboard, while the 
pots and pans flew to the opposite side with a deafening 
rattle. I had just succeeded in grabbing a cup of coffee in 
one hand and a bow! of soup in the other, while twining one 
leg around the table to hold on, when there was a loud 
crash forward and a deluge of water poured down through 
the forward hatch, which had not been closed tight, soaking 
almost everything in the cabin. 

By that time, several of us felt that we had pressing 
business on deck where the air was fresher and the aroma 
of macaroni and cheese would not be so all-pervading. 
The two men ahead of me just barely made it up the 
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A board meeting in the Eleventh 
Naval District, U.S.C.G.A. Left to 
right: W. H. McCoy, vice captain, 
Division 2; Lieut. C. C. Wood 
worth, U.S.C.G.R.; Robert C. Can- 
non, junior captain, Division 9. 
John D. Roche, commodore, Eley- 
enth Naval District; Lieut. R. £. 
Mroczkowski, U.S.C.G., assistant 
captain of the port; Lieut. Coma. 
C. W. Thomas, U.S.C.G., director 
of Reserve and Auxiliary; E. F. 
Fricke, captain, Division 1; R. H. 
Baker, vice captain, Division 1, 
J. G. Johanson, vice commodore, 
Eleventh Naval District. Below, 
Lazard Lippman’s 65-footer ‘Girl 
Friend’’ took an active part in the 
operation of the offshore patrol 








companionway and out to the rail in time. I had always 
fancied myself one of those sailors who never gets seasick. 
So I ascended the companionway in a more leisurely manner 
and walked aft on deck to a point where nobody could see 
what might ensue. At that point my pride and my dinner 
forsook me simultaneously. 

It was a wild and tempestuous night in Girl Friend and 
the lack of lighthouses and most of the familiar lights on 
the shore made it hazardous at times. We were all glad when 
dawn came and the gate to Los Angeles Harbor and quiet 
water opened before us. 

On other nights I served in boats on the inshore patrol, 
inside the harbor limits, stopping all waterborne traffic, 
boarding boats and checking the papers of every man aboard 
them. Some nights I was assigned to sections where there 
was little traffic but many docks, shipyards, oil tanks, re- 
fineries, etc., where we would cruise slowly back and forth 
all night long with our spotlight playing on the piles and 
floats and piers, to make sure there was nobody to be 
found there intent on sabotage. 

These experiences of mine were no different from the 
experiences of dozens of others in the Los Angeles area or 
from those of probably hundreds of other men who served 
faithfully on voluntary patrols in and around every im- 
portant harbor in the United States. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is God’s gift to the civilian 
boat owner who would give his eye teeth to serve in the 
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“Dick” Whittington 


Navy. For the man who can go into the Navy, it offers 
a means that has many advantages over applying at the 
Recruiting Office. To men who, because of age, physical 
defects, family obligations or lack of technical preparation, 
are unableeto enter the Navy, it offers an opportunity for 
service which is vital, doing work which they know and 
enjoy. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary was founded by Act of 
Congress on February 19th, 1941, as an outgrowth of the 
old Coast Guard Reserve. All small boat owners who, prior 
to that date, had belonged to the Reserve, automatically 
became members of the Auxiliary, leaving the Coast Guard 
Reserve what it truly should be, a military adjunct of the 
regular Coast Guard. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the Auxiliary was loosely 
organized but, since ‘“‘the day that will live forever in 
infamy,’’ new flotillas have been organized in every section 
of the country and a well-organized, highly efficient force 
has been developed. The .Eleventh Naval District offers 
a fair sample of what this organization is like. The district 
extends from the Mexican border to a point just north of 
Santa Barbara. There is a captain who is Coast Guard 
officer in charge, with headquarters at Long Beach. Next 
to him is the Chief of Staff, a commander, with a lieutenant 
commander as Director of the Auxiliary for the district. 
These men are all commissioned officers of the Coast Guard, 
who come originally from the Coast Guard Academy at 
New London, Connecticut — an institution comparable 
to the Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 

The Eleventh Naval District is subdivided into two 
divisions. No. 1 is at San Diego, where Flotillas 11 and 12 
of the Auxiliary are located. Division 2 extends from Laguna 
Beach to the northern limits of the district, with four flotillas 
of the Auxiliary now based at Los Angeles Harbor, Nos. 
21, 22, 23 and 25; and one flotilla in Newport-Balboa 
Harbor, No. 24. 

The Auxiliary in this District has a commodore, who is the 
top-ranking auxiliary officer. His right hand man is the vice 
commodore. In each of the northern and southern divisions 
there is a captain, a vice captain and a junior captain, who 
supervise the educational activities and patrol work of the 


The S. S. “Absaroka,” torpedoed by a submarine off Point Vincente, 


near Los Angeles, was towed into port. Her lumber cargo kept her afloat 
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Motor boats of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary maintain a constant 
patrol of both wharves and ship- 
ping in the harbor of Los Angeles. 
Here is one of the flotilla on active 
duty. At night, the shore is exam- 
ined with a searchlight, all boats 
are stopped and the identification 
papers of every man aboard are 
checked. Below, during the early 
months of the war, members of the 
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Auxiliary wore every sort of non- 
descript garment inherited from 
their yachting days. Here is Com- 
modore John D. Roche, of the 
Eleventh Naval District, U.S.C.G.A, 





various flotillas in their respective divisions. Each flotilla 
is officered by a commander, a vice commander and a junior 
commander. There must be at least ten men to obtain a 
charter for a flotilla in the Coast Guard Auxiliary, but 
development of this voluntary branch of the service has 
been so rapid in this District that every flotilla now has 
from 25 to 50 members. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary actually does what neither 
the Navy nor the Coast Guard have the man power or the 
boat power to do in these days of war. It is physically 
impossible for these two services, which are now one under 
the direction of the Navy, fully to patrol, day and night, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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JAPAN SD NAVAL TRADITION 


By HARRISON P. MARTIN 


= T was only natural that when Japan — only a single 
long lifetime ago — broke her ancient policy 
of rigid isolation from contact with the rest 
of the world and became one of the quarrel- 
ing family of nations, her navy should 
have been among the first of her institutions 
to be westernized. For several hundred years, Japanese had 
occasionally had glimpses of European vessels, so much 
better than the native junks and sampans. In fact, Lyeazu, 
founder of the Tokugawa line of Shoguns, or hereditary dic- 
tators, had bestowed noble rank on an Elizabethan sea dog, 
Will Adams, who had undertaken to instruct the native 
shipbuilders in the construction of European ships. The 
experiment does not seem to have succeeded, however. 

In 1853, Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N., barged 
roughly into Japanese waters with a treaty to be signed and 
a squadron of awe-inspiring ‘fire junks.”” These were the 
first steamers Japanese had ever heard of, much less seen. 
“Sign the treaty, open your ports to foreign trade — or 
else!” the ships seemed to say. Japan signed. But no sooner 
had Perry steamed away than the reigning Shogun placed 
orders abroad for steam men-of-war to fly the Japanese flag. 

The American treaty set off a great civil war in Japan. 
For more than 300 years, the nation had been governed in a 
unique manner by two simultaneous rulers. The Mikado, or 
Emperor, was the ‘undoubted son of heaven,’’ who kept his 
court at Kyoto and received all honors — and nothing much 
else. Then there was the hereditary prime minister, the 
Shogun, or Tycoon, who kept his own court at Yedo and ran 
the country to suit himself. He got all the taxes, and con- 
trolled the army. This state of affairs pleased pretty nearly 





everyone except the successive Mikados and their equally 
penniless retainers. These could never rally enough support 
to make rebellion worth while until the Shogun of 1853 an- 
tagonized the great majority of Japanese citizens by inviting 
the hated foreign devils to enter into regular trade. With the 
support of the outraged populace, the pro-Mikado, anti- 
foreign party set itself to strip the Shogunate of power and 
make the Mikado ruler in fact as well as name. 

One of the leaders of the anti-foreign, anti-Shogun party 
was the Prince of Nagato, head of the powerful Choshu clan. 
His territory included the strategic Shimonoseki Strait 
through which passed traffic between the China coast and 
the ports of Kobe and Yokohama. The prince set up bat- 


‘teries on the hillsides, moored his ‘‘navy”’ of three former 


American merchantmen (including a steamer) in the channel 
and announced that the strait was closed. Several vessels 
which tried to get through were more or less badly shot up. 
Among these was an American vessel, the Pembroke. 

This was in 1863. It happened that a United States screw 
sloop-of-war, the Wyoming, was at that moment getting 
ready to sail from Yokohama. She had come out in search 
of the Confederate cruiser Alabama but had not found her 
— for the excellent reason that Semmes’ speedy craft was 
in the Atlantic. Commander David McDougall, in com- 
mand, received word from the local American consul that 
the Pembroke had been sunk with all hands. This did not 
prove to be the case, but so the story went. McDougall 
determined to teach Nagato & Company to leave Yankee 
ships alone in future. The Wyoming was a small ship mount- 
ing only two 11-inch pivot guns and four 32-pounder broad- 
side cannon, all muzzle-loaders, of course. None of the crew 


A rapid-fire gun on the cruiser “Yoshino,” which led the Japanese squadron in the Battle of the Yalu. She 
could make 22 knots, amazing speed for her day, and her guns did much damage to the Chinese ships 
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and few of the officers had ever been in action. McDougall 
knew his chances of coming through were doubtful, but he 
saw where his duty lay. 

Steaming boldly into the strait, the American skipper 
steered close along the shore. This spoiled the aim of the Jap 
gunners, as they had been trained to fire by anchored range 
marks in midchannel. Running between the Choshu sailing 
ships, the Wyoming gave each a broadside which settled her 
hash at one stroke. They fired back, nevertheless, and their 
crews shot with an accuracy and rapidity that could not 
have been bettered by any regular naval service. The 
Wyoming’s first rush carried her quickly out of range. By a 
miracle, she had got through, but her commander was not 
yet satisfied. He put about and went back into the dangerous 
narrows! 

The Jap armed steamer had by this time slipped her cable 
and worked up to speed, and was getting ready to ram the 
sloop in the most approved fashion of the time. At this 
critical moment, the Wyoming’s native pilot let her run hard 
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Confederate ironclad steamer 
“Stonewall,” built in France 
toward the end of our Civil 
War, one of the most powerful 
warships of the period. She 
was stoutly armored and carried 
.a@ heavy gun in a fixed turret 
forward and two lighter rifled 
guns aft. Later, she became the 
first armored ship in the Jap- 
anese Navy. Below, a Japanese 
artist’s conception of the Battle 
of the Yalu, September 17, 1894 


American Neptune 


aground. It looked as if her goose was cooked. But the 
Yankee tars brought every gun to bear. The 32-pounders 
didn’t stop the enemy but the 11-inchers were a different 
proposition. The big shot ripped into the boilers, and up 
went the Japs’ first war steamer. The Wyoming soon got off 
the bottom and steamed serenely back to Yokohama, pep- 
pering the hillside gun emplacements as she passed. His 
Highness of Nagato decided then and there to go out of the 
blockading business. 

Four years later, the United States Navy again figured 
in stirring events in Japan. In 1867, the Shogun had to 
submit and the Mikado moved into Yedo. One of the de- 
posed potentate’s last acts had been to buy one of the naval 
ships which Congress, with characteristic lack of foresight, 
had ordered sold out of the Navy at the end of the Civil War. 
She was a powerful seagoing ironclad which had already had 
a most interesting history. She was built in France to the 
order of the Confederacy, but the United States had objected 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“FTAMAIR KVI-A” 


This new 36-footer was built by Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y., 
for the Pan American Airways, to be used as an aircraft tender. The 
design is from the board of the Walter Boyne Boat Co. Propelling 
machinery is a Hall-Scott Invader engine which gives the boat a speed 
of 22 miles per hour. Auxiliary power for driving fire-fighting 
apparatus and also a special 4 kw. electric generator is supplied 
by a Kermath Sea Chief Four gasoline engine. 


Above is a view of the spacious cockpit, sheltered by a standing 
roof and a portable awning. At the left may be seen the forward end 
of the cockpit with the steering wheel, binnacle, controls and instru- 
ments to port and the ship-to-shore telephone and radio outfit to 
starboard. Below is the boat running her trials in the Tappan Zee. 
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WORKMAN on a subchaser at the yard looked 
up from his job and muttered something 
about it being ‘‘a lot of darned foolishness.” 
He wasn’t referring to the chaser in question, 
but addressed his remarks to a black-hulled 
schooner — or at least what was left of her 
— that lay adjacent. Several yard men, under the watchful 
eye of a big man in Navy uniform, were tearing out one of 
her rotting planks. Little did the workman realize that this 
old hulk was the symbol of American supremacy at sea, not 
only of American yachtsmen but among all yachtsmen wher- 
ever sailing ships competed. 

If the big man had overheard the comment, there might 
have been words. The Navy man was Lieutenant Clarence 
E. Williams, an old line sailor who was called back into the 
service in the fall of 1940 and given the job of keeping in 
condition the United States Naval Academy’s floating equip- 
ment — everything from dinghies to the yacht America. 
There might have been words, I repeat, because, of all of 
his big ‘‘family”’ of some 150 small boats, America is his 
favorite child. 

There are few men in these parts who know as much 
about or care more for the famed schooner than Lieutenant 
Williams, whose life centers around America. 

-At war’s end or, perhaps, sooner, the yacht will be 
launched again and returned to her old mooring at the Acad- 
emy. Right now, she rests securely on cradles under a spe- 
cially built shed at the Annapolis Yacht Yards, just across 
the Severn River from the Academy. There are some who 
predict that America will remain where she is until the war 
is over. There are others who claim that, given a few months’ 
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The yacht hauled out on the 
railway, ready for examination 
and repair. Below, in addition to 
making more than a _ hundred 
templates, the yard: fitted new 
intermediate frames to hold the 
vessel in shape during her repairs 
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“AMERICA” 


LAMBORNE, Jr. 


attention by some of the workmen busy on warcraft, she 
will be back in the water this summer. 

And there are even a few who go so far as to predict — 
this is the part that is news — that America will some day 
be sailing again. What a fleet that would be riding at moor- 
ings off the Naval Academy! The schooner America, the 
ketch Vamarie, the cutter Highland Light, the schooner 
Freedom. The list reads like a yachting’s ‘‘Who’s Who.” 

To see America in her present state, however, would 
make one wonder if she would ever float again, much less 
sail. Portions of her garboards have been torn away. Whole 
sections of planking and all of her rotting frames are gone. 
Her 27 tons of inside ballast have been removed, and she 
has no deck. Bared to the very keelson, she is, in reality, 
only a shell of a ship. 

The outbreak of war found her in that condition and thus 
she remains~at this writing. Some time after Pearl Harbor, 
Washington ordered work on the America stopped. The 
move met the approval of the yard management as every 
available hand was needed in turning out Government work. 
The Navy Department, meanwhile, has reported that work 
on the schooner is to be postponed indefinitely. Nor are ad- 
ditional funds to be made available at this time. 

Despite this none-too-happy picture of the famed old 
racer, optimism as to her future abounds in some quarters. 
Let’s review what had been in store for her before last De- 
cember, and see why. 

In December of 1940, America was hauled out at the yard; 
it was her first time on a railway in 18 years. Masts were un- 
stepped and placed aside for the time when measurements 
for new spars could be taken from them. Little more was 
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done, however, until September of 1941, when restoration 
began in earnest. It was the plan at that time to restore 
America to her former glory — a ship that would be good 
for another 40 or 50 years. 

In the light of those plans, all that would be needed to put 
the schooner in sailing trim was a suit of sails and addi- 
tional ballast over her present 27 tons. (America lost her 
lead keel during the last war, when it was sold to be made 
into implements of war.) 

Under supervision of Lieutenant Williams, the work of 
dismantling her went carefully forward. Mast fittings and 
rigging, deck hardware, skylight and companionway hatches, 
joinerwork and cabin bulkheads were taken down and 
stored. Her wheel and figurehead (an eagle’s head) were 
safely locked on the station ship at the Academy. All were to 
be refinished and returned, with the possible exception of the 
rigging. Her deck, weakened and with the beginnings of a 
reverse crown, was torn out. Completely stripped, the 
schooner was now ready for the major operation — the 
elimination of all unsound planks, frames and knees. 

Below the water line, outboard, a surprising dearth of 
worm holes was discovered. This, despite the fact that she 
had been standing in the salt water of the Severn since 1922. 
Above the water line, however, her. planking was in rather 
bad condition. Years of sun on her topsides had done her 
little good. Inside, once sturdy, natural crook knees were 
found in the last stages of dry rot. This was also true of her 
frames, many of which crumbled in the hand. 

On the credit side, to give a grand old lady her due, Amer- 
ica’s garboards and keel, both of oak, were found to be in 
excellent condition. While there is some question ‘as to just 
how much of the schooner is the original ship of 1851, Lieu- 
tenant Williams reports several interesting items of old ship 
construction that might prove a point. Some of the planking 
was held in place with locust treenails and wedges. Work- 
men said they were tougher to remove than planks fastened 
with nails. In her garboards were found many seven-inch 
bronze spikes. Needless to say, once buffed and polished up, 
they became prized collectors’ items. 

Perhaps the biggest task of all was the removal of 42 
pieces of pig iron ballast, each weighing approximately 1,300 
pounds. The pigs, shaped to fit the ship’s bilges, were stuck 
hard in pitch and across them were iron straps further to 
hold them in place. There is the story of how Queen Vic- 
toria, who apparently knew her way around on a sailing ves- 
sel, admired particularly the stowage of ballast aboard 
America when that good lady came aboard at Cowes after 
the yacht’s triumph over her English competitors. It un- 
questionably was the same arrangement of ballast that 
caused many an oath from Chesapeake Bay men when they 
struggled in her hold in 1941. 

Each pig was carefully numbered before being removed, 
so that each will be returned to its proper position. The 
same care was demonstrated as each frame and knee came 
out. Intermediate frames, all of new wood, were fitted to 
keep the ship from falling completely apart. And, to assure 
that she will be launched with nearly the same lines as when 
she was hauled out, over 100 templates at various stations 
throughout the schooner have been made. 

America is very much a part of the history of the Naval 
Academy. During the Civil War she was used by the Navy 
after the Confederates had scuttled her to escape capture. 
Up to 1873, she was stationed at the Academy as a training 
ship. Admiral Dewey, then a midshipman, sailed her. She 
was sold into private hands in that year. The rest of her 
story is well known — how she was saved from going into 
the merchant trade by a group of New England yachtsmen, 
animated by the late William Upham Swan, who purchased 
her in 1921 and gave her back to the Academy. 
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Frames and knees were found in the last stages of dry rot and the di- 
agonal metal strapping has perished entirely in e number of places. 





Since that time, America floated peacefully at her Severn 
berth to be viewed by countless visitors to the Academy. It 


‘was not until the late fall of 1940 that she was moved, being 


towed across the river to the yacht yard. 

If and when work is resumed, the yacht will be planked 
with fine white oak from North Carolina; seventy-five such 
logs lie seasoning at the yard. Her frames and knees will be 
of the same material. She will have new spars and rigging and 
a new deck. Possibly, portions of her old garboards and a few 
frames will be retained, and certainly her stout oak keel. 

From that point, it would seem only a short step to a suit 
of sails and 24 more tons of ballast. Perhaps she will come to 
that some day. 

The cup that America won in England in 1851 has been 
the source of many a heartache and uncounted millions in 
good American dollars. The racer is the prototype of a new 
trophy, a half model of America affixed to a plaque. This is 
to be raced for by college sailors of the Middle Atlantic 
States at Annapolis this year. The wood came from the 
schooner, and the engraving is done on copper taken from 
her sheathing. 

This much is known of the state of the schooner America. 
What her eventual fate may be will rest a good deal with th 
State of the Nation in years to come. Right now, the yacht is 
definitely ‘‘on the beach.” 
































Charles D. Mower, who designed many of the 
handsomest and fastest yachts built in this country. 
Among them was the Class M beauty ‘‘Wind- 
ward.” She came out in 1929 and was still racing 


successfully on the Sound last summer 
Rosenfeld 


A TEW OF CHARLES D. MOWER’S BOATS 


In Forty Years of Work, He Never Designed a Slow Boat or a Homely One 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


HEN Charles D. Mower died on January 18th, 
W : the age of sixty-six, in his native city of Lynn, 

Massachusetts, the sport of yachting lost one of 
the men who had given most to it and hundreds of yachts- 
men lost a well-loved friend. He was an outstanding member 
of his profession for more than forty years and it has often 
been said that he never designed a bad boat, or an ugly one. 

Whether they were racing or cruising boats, power boats 
or motor-sailers, Charley Mower’s boats had a beauty and 
a wholesomeness that made them stand out in a fleet. For 
many years to come yachtsmen who knew his work will rec- 
ognize some of those yachts, still sailing, lasting monuments 
to a great designer’s art. 

A friend recently said of Mower: “His was always the 
artist’s approach to his profession.”” Another — himself an 
artist — declared Mower was the only yacht designer whose 
work completely satisfied an artist. 

W. P. Stephens, historian of the sport for two generations, 
remarked that Mower always designed to the spirit, as well 
as to the letter, of the rules when turning out a yacht to a 
rating rule. ‘“‘Some designers,” Stephens commented, ‘‘look 
on a fule as a challenge, something to be beaten or circum- 
vented. Charley Mower read the rule, interpreted its spirit 
as well as its wording, and then designed the finest yacht 


he could embodying that spirit — the kind of yacht the rule 
was meant to produce.” 


“Windjammer,” a centerboard schooner 46’ I.w.l., built in 1924 
for use on Barnegat Bay, was well known up and down the coast 





Charles Mower came by his technical knowledge of yacht 
design the hard way but he wasted no time getting it. By 
the time he had graduated from the Lynn High School, he 
was, in a sense, already a naval architect, for at just about 
that time he completed his first boat, home-designed and 
built in his own back yard. She was the little 21-foot sloop 
Vitesse, which proved an astonishingly successful craft in 
racing at Marblehead and other Massachusetts Bay ports. 














She, and other successful boats that followed her, attracted 
the attention of naval architects to young Mower and from 
1895 to 1899 he was learning yacht design as a draftsman in 
the offices of two of the leading designers around Boston at 
the time, first, Arthur Binney, and, later, Bowdoin B. 
Crowninshield. 

By 1899, Mower had attained an ability which, caused 
Thomas Fleming Day, editor of the Rudder, a magazine 
then only a few years old and the only one in its field, to 
take him on as design editor. For the next dozen years he 
held this position, designing and writing for the magazine 
and selecting the work of other designers for publication. 
In this capacity, too, he was the author of several “‘How to 
Build” books from which many home-builders constructed 
their own craft according to plans and direction — direc- 
tions that Mower, having been a backyard builder himself, 
knew well how to give. 

Besides this work for the magazine, he soon began design- 
ing yachts that became outstanding in the racing classes. 
One of the first of these was Joy, a Class Q sloop for William 
H. Childs. Joy was perhaps his favorite among all the yachts 
Charley Mower designed. Years later, after the World War, 
he bought her from a Philadelphian who then owned her. 
She had been stripped of lead keel and other fittings during 
the war, as had so many yachts. Mower hauled her up on 
the beach at Port Washington, where he was living at the 
time, and, with his own hands, put her back into commission, 
even casting her new keel himself. He used her for several 
years. This was perhaps typical of Mower. He not only 
loved to design boats but to build and work on and to sail 
them himself. It was this pleasure in seeing new yachts take 
form in the wood, and helping build boats he had designed, 
that made his association with Henry B. Nevins, at City 
Island, a happy one for him. This association began in 1928. 


“Cheerio Too,” dating from 1935, was built to replace a smaller motor-sailer by the same designer 
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The Six-Metre ‘‘Pris- 4 { | 
cilla” came out in i 
1922 and captured 
her class championship 
on Long Island Sound 
the following year 
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His racing yachts were immediately successful in the 
Universal Rule classes, the little Hoyden, built in 1908 for 
Donald B. Abbott, being the first of a long list of fast Class 
R sloops. She had a remarkable career. In her first two 
seasons, out of twenty-seven races, she won twenty-five and 
was second in another. Another outstanding Mower boat 
of this period was the Sonder Class sloop Joyette, also for 
William H. Childs, which, sailed by William W. Swan and | 
with her designer as one of the crew, won the Kaiser’s Cup 
in the 1909 series at Marblehead against the Germans. 

Perhaps the most widely known of all the Mower-designed 
boats of this period, though, was no racing yacht. That was 
the little deadrise yawl Sea Bird, designed for ‘‘Skipper”’ 
Day and with an eye to home building. Originally a center- 
boarder, with a keel added later, this was the boat in which 
Tom Day, with two companions, Fred Thurber, a member 
of the Cruising Club, and Theodore R. Goodwin, made a 
famous Transatlantic crossing in 1911. Sea Bird wasn’t the 
first small boat, nor the smallest, to make such a ¢rossing, 
but her passage at that time called attention to the fact that 
a 25-foot boat, well designed and handled, could go to sea in 
safety and get where she started for. The voyage had a good 
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deal to do with starting the rapid growth during the past 
thirty years of offshore cruising and racing in small craft by 
amateurs. The famous yaw] Islander, in which Harry Pidgeon 
single-handed around the world a few years ago, was an en- 
largement to 34 feet of the original 25-foot Sea Bird design. 

In 1911, Mower left the Rudder to become a member of 
the firm of Bowes and Mower, in Philadelphia, designing 
yachts and commercial craft for the few years that inter- 
vened before war broke out. 

The war brought Mower into the Naval Reserve as a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Construction Corps, super- 
vising the building of the fleet of 110-foot submarine chasers, 
the “splinter boats” that did such notable service in various 
fields of action abroad. 

After the war, Mower returned to New York where, for 
the next twenty years, he designed yachts. Most of the time 
he worked as an independent designer, though for a short 
_ time he was a member of the firm of Mower and Humphreys 
and, later, for a few years, he was associated with Henry B. 
Nevins in the latter’s yacht yard at City Island. 

Throughout this period, Mower-designed craft were 
among the outstanding yachts of many different types. He 
designed a number of fast Class R boats, among the last 
and best of them being Ardette, 1925, and Ardelle, 1926. It is 
interesting, as a commentary on the development of design 
under the Universal Rule, that the published dimensions of 
these two 20-rating sloops were within inches of the 25-rater 
Joy that Mower had designed in 1906, when the rule was 
relatively new. The new ‘“‘R’s” were a bit narrower than the 
old “‘Q” but, in the case of Ardelle, actually longer on deck. 
Incidentally, Ardelle won the championship of her class on 
Lake Michigan as recently as 1940. 

As International Rule boats began to supplant those de- 
signed under the old American rule, Mower again designed 
some of the best of them. He turned out some of the first Six- 
Metres, among them Ace, for Adrian Iselin and, when the 
open-design Eight-Metres came along, two of them were 
Mower boats, Mab,-built for Robert N. Bavier, and Sally, for 
EK. Townsend Irvin; both won their full share of prizes. 


‘“Ardette,” Class R, made her 
debut in 1925 and finished 
second in that year’s Sound 
championship. Now owned in 




















Detroit, she is still racing 





When the splendid 46-rating, or M Class, reached its peak 
in 1929, the most beautiful of that year’s new boats and, 
under some conditions, the fastest, was Windward, built for 
Junius Morgan. The class, as such, went to pieces regret- 
tably soon and Windward wasn’t raced as much as some of 
them, but it’s worth noting that the only one of those Class 
M sloops that was still in active commission on the Sound 
last summer was Windward, now owned by George Lauder. 
Incidentally, she won the last race of the season, a long dis- 
tance handicap race in mid-October in a full gale of wind. 

One-design as well as rating class yachts came from 
Mower’s board. He designed one of the most successful 
one-design classes that ever raced on Long Island Sound, the 
Sound Interclubs, which for ten years had something of a 
corner on the small-yacht racing talent on the Sound, and 
which were the inspiration for two other one-design classes, 
the Vineyard Interclubs and the Great South Bay Inter- 
clubs, also from his board. 

His cruising yachts were as successful, and as numerous, 
as his racing classes. One particularly famous small cruising 
sloop is the 36-foot Duckling, designed for Charles W. 
Atwater. Built strictly as a deep sea cruiser, Duckling never- 
theless won two Cape May races and was up with the 
leaders in some of the Bermuda races. Atwater kept her at 
sea for long periods every summer and was once awarded 
the Cruising Club’s Blue Water Medal for a voyage to Ice- 
land in the little sloop. Another notable small cruising sloop, 
designed in later years, was Crusoe, a development of the 
traditional British cutter type, for J. Thornton Mills. 

As ocean racing grew in popularity, Mower designed many 
fast schooners for this game. In one of them, Empress, 
owned at the time by himself, he rescued the survivors from 
a small sloop that had capsized in a vicious Long Island 


The lines of a handsome Class M racer designed by Mr. Mower in 1928 as a moderate weather boat 


























Sound squall, once more demonstrating that he was a sailor 
as well as a designer. The two Quicksilvers, designed for 
Albert E. Pierce, were Mower schooners, and one of the 
best known was Windjammer, a centerboarder with which 
Edward Crabbe won racing honors and made several long 
cruises. She was followed by a larger and equally successful 
centerboard schooner, Shellback, for the same owner. 

Though Charles Mower’s chief interest was in sailing 
yachts, he turned out many fine power craft, large and 
small, as well. One of these was Tara, flagship of the New 
York Yacht Club under Commodore Irvin. She was built 
while Mower was with Nevins and is now serving as a 
naval vessel. 

When the idea of the motor-sailer began to take hold, 
shortly after the last war, Mower’s boats of this type were 
almost the first really to sail as well as mote, and several of 
them are still sailing. One, with the engine removed and sail 
plan enlarged, made a passage out to the South Seas with a 
Spanish artist and his wife and small daughter as crew. An- 
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“Duckling,” 37’ 6” over all, 
was built in 1925. Her owner 
was awarded the Cruising 
Club’s 1937 Blue Water Med- 


al for a voyage to Iceland 











other, somewhat later, was Cheerio, so successful that she 
inspired her first owner, George Townsend, to launch a 
whole family of motor-sailers. 

This is no attempt to list or catalogue Charles Mower’s 
designs. They were too many and too generally successful 
to attempt a list of even the best. He designed some of the 
best in all types — even sailing dinghies, for when Frostbite 
racing first became popular it was Charley Mower’s Snow- 
bird that beat the whole fleet and started dinghy owners off 
on a building race. 

Mower was measurer of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
the Cruising Club of America, and the New York Yacht 
Club for many years, and an honorary member of the first- 
named club until the time of his death. It was a loss to 
yachting that poor health kept him inactive for the last 
few years of his life, and kept him from the drawing board. 
He was a man who cared more for the designing, building 
and sailing of yachts than for the money to be made out of 
them, and he was never fully repaid, in dollars and cents, 
for the fine yachts he gave the sport. But if he never became 
wealthy in that sense, it is doubtful if any designer ever 
accumulated more, or warmer, friends, or a greater number 
of men who, not knowing him personally, admired him for 
his work. 


The Sonder Boat “Joyette” 


In the spring of 1909, a new Sonder boat made her appear- 
ance on Long Island Sound. She was Joyette, built from 
Charley Mower’s designs for William H. Childs by Gil 
Smith, of Patchogue, L. I. She was sailed a few times by 
Addison Hanan and Jack Johnson, neither of whom was 
enthusiastic about her. As the trial races to pick an American 
team to sail against the Germans were to start soon, Charlie 
looked around for someone to sail her. 

I liked her looks and asked for the job. Charley thought 
that I was pretty young and inexperienced to compete with 
such skippers as Charles Francis Adams, 
Henry Curtis-and other Marblehead yachts- 
men who had been sailing Sonderklasse boats 
since 1906, but Butler Whiting and Addie 
Hanan persuaded him to put her in my hands. 

(Continued on page 78) 











The Sound Interclubs have proved to be one of the most 
popular racing classes of Long Island Sound. They are 
28’ 9” over all, 19’ I.w.l., 7’ 9” beam and 4’ 6” draft. 
They have raced. consistently every season since 1926 
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KEEP ’EM 








ROCKING! 













improving the activities of the rocking chair fleet of 

the Keystone Yacht Club. Despite the international 
situation, several innovations have already been approved 
by the sub-committee in charge and, all things considered, 
a most enjoyable season is anticipated. 

The accompanying photograph shows the unusually spa- 
cious accommodations available to fleet members. The 
front and rear porches surrounding the clubhouse proper are 
usually taken over by the more reserved and less active 
members, although the front porch does command a view of 
the main channel and offers its occupants the first glimpse of 
incoming boats. Here, of a sunny afternoon, may be found 
the Chief Rocker, his Vice and his Rear. It is here that the 
keynote of the fleet’s observation of an incoming craft is 
struck; the level and the gravity of the fleet’s criticism 
determined, often to the discomfiture of the yacht’s skipper 
whose whole docking and mooring effort may be dismissed 
before he enters the basin — if the Chief Rocker should see 
fit to dismiss him with a casual observation or a criticism 
that precludes further discussion. 

Both front porches overlook the main float. The east 
porch, however, also provides its occupants with a view of 
the sail boat float and the swimming float, scenes of varied 
activities highly stimulating and challenging in the way of 
comment and sometimes actual advice. The sail boat float 
was built last season and is the result of the combined efforts 
of the entire club membership, each group working for its 
own ends. The motor boat owners were growing more and 
more apprehensive of the sail boat owners’ attempts to tie 
up at the main float, while the sailing skippers wanted the 
prestige of having their own float as well as the enjoyable 
opportunity of bawling at cruiser owners when they tried 
to moor at the sail boat float. The rocking chair fleet, on the 
other hand, was agreeable to any plan which would tend to 
move the swimming float out of earshot of its members who 
had been annoyed on several occasions in the past by the 
outcries of drowning swimmers. 

Swift action by the House Committee followed an inci- 


F impring plans. are under way for enlarging and 
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JOHN J. KEPPLER 


Club members are anxiously awaiting the test of 





wT the Chief Rocker’s invention which utilizes the 
wash from passing cruisers to actuate the chairs 


George Greller 


dent in June when one of the Raters inserted her bow be- 
tween two mahogany planks of a cruiser tied to the float 
and knocked two bottles of scotch from a shelf. The con- 
fusion which resulted was further increased when the owner’s 
sudden rise in temperature set off the fire extinguishing 
system. 

But to get back to the improvements contemplated for 
this season. Perhaps the one which has provoked the widest 
discussion is the public address system which is to be in- 
stalled on the west front porch, with loud speakers con- 
veniently located at other points of vantage. The member 
of the fleet who is selected to serve as announcer will, of 
course, be familiar with all of the boats and, in addition, 
will be provided with certain necessary statistics. In an- 
nouncing an incoming sail boat, for example, he might say: 

“Well, folks, here comes Jerry Hardcastle in his Comet. 
As you all know, there has been considerable lively discus- 
sion as to that new main sheet rig Jerry has been trying out 
this year. The consensus among the Rockers is that Jerry’s 
position in the cellar in point standings for the racers thus 
far this season is attributable to that rig. Observe how taut 
the leech of the mainsail is at all times. Several of us have 
spoken to Hardcastle about changing back to a traveler 
again but, frankly, he hasn’t accepted our remarks with good 
grace. He’s about to pick up his mooring now. Incidentally, 
folks, his batting: average in picking up the buoy on the 
first try is only .432 for this season. He will bear watching 
at all times; who can forget that windy Sunday last year 
when he came down on the buoy before the wind and, when 
his wife picked it up, it came away in her lap. It was at that 
point that the slack main sheet caught under the rudder 
and Hardcastle sailed the Comet into the south mudbank 
clear up to her mooring cleat. 

“Just a moment, folks! Here comes Ed Shanley in that 
small cruiser with the white topsides and red boot-topping. 
That list to starboard means that Ed has left his wet bathing 
trunks on the cabin roof again. Shanley’s the fellow who 
insisted on using Gloppy’s bottom paint this year against 
the specific advice of several of the Rockers; if he ties up at 
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An aerial view of the clubhouse on a regatta day. Both of the front porches overlook the main float, and the east porch provides a view 
of the sail boat float and the swimming float, scenes of varied activity. A public address system is contemplated for the west front porch 


the float, you’ll see longer whiskers on his bottom than has 
been your privilege in many a season. Serves him right, is 
all we can say now!” 

Improvements to the rocking chairs themselves have 
been decided upon. Chief among these will be the conversion 
of several chairs to sedan types. These will rock in the usual 
way and with the usual minimum of effort (chorus of groans 
— House Committee, please note) but will be completely 
inclosed against adverse weather. The manufacturer has 
assured us that adequate front, rear and side vision can be 
provided and that, in addition, they can be wired for recep- 
tion from the public address system. 

These chairs will be furnished in response to the many 
requests received from Rockers who complain that one of 
the most enjoyable sights to be seen of a rainy afternoon 
following a clear morning is that of a bunch of bedraggled 
and sodden guests who began the day attired in spotless 
flannels and starched dresses. Then, too, these inclosed 
chairs will provide refuge for the lonely and outnumbered 
Rocker who, on occasion, is beset by a formidable group of 
unreasonable and ungrateful boat owners who have been 
given the advantage of sound advice — although mixed, 
perhaps, with a little friendly criticism — and for some un- 
known reason have doubted or resented it. 

However, the improvement most eagerly awaited by all 
Rockers is the new device invented last fall by the Chief 


Rocker. It is estimated that this innovation alone will 
account for an increase of more than 25 per cent in the 
fleet membership. 

' This device, to explain it in as simple a manner as possible, 
consists of a long, stout rod bolted to the chair and going 
down through the porch, where its other end is fastened to 
a large float. The object being — and the device has already 
proved workable — that the wash from passing cruisers will 
cause the float to rise and fall, thus actuating the rod in an 
up and down direction which, in turn, rocks the chair and 
its occupant with that pleasant, undulating motion usually 
achieved only by the most experienced Rocker. 

The committee also considered a proposal which was 
made by the owners of the dinghies which are moored in 
front of the west porch. This was a plan whereby several 
rockers would be hooked up in unison and connected with a 
pump by means of which these dinks could be bailed after 
a heavy rain. This suggestion was rejected, however, as 
unfitting the dignity of the fleet and its membership. 

It. is realized that the program as outlined thus far and 
approved by the committee is an extensive one and includes 
many innovations which may not earn the sympathy of 
non-rockers, particularly when funds are sought. Neverthe- 
less, it is hoped that the major portion of the program will 
be approved. The fleet is looking forward to a bigger and 
better season this year. 
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“TERAGRAM” JOINS 





Associated Press Photo 
George W. Mixter in the cockpit of his schooner ‘‘Tera- 


gram” which he has just presented to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy. Below, ‘“‘Teragram’” in a rolling sea 


EORGE MIXTER has given Teragram to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy, where she’ll be used for the 
instruction of midshipmen in seamanship, and I only 

hope that the midshipmen will learn as much, have as good 
a time doing it, and come to love the schooner as a lot of us 
have in the dozen years she’s been racing and cruising. 

Teragram, thanks partly to her own fine qualities and 
partly to those of her owner-skipper-navigator, George W. 
Mixter, has been a ship with a soul, if I may wax seritimental. 
Designed by John Alden and built by Dauntless, in 1929, 
she is one of the best of the type of yacht refined from the 

. fisherman model. She is 58’ 5” over all, 43’ 2’” water line, 14’ 
3’ beam and 6’ 7” draft, and every inch of her is ship. 

Years of study and discussion and measurement of other 
schooners by her owner went into Teragram when she was 
designed, and the finest material that Mixter and her builder, 
Major Smythe, could find went into her building. I have 
never seen a more practical and comfortable layout below 
decks, nor a better rigged schooner. And she was one ship 
you could drive and never worry about the gear. George 
never spared anything in the way of equipment that would 
make Teragram faster or safer, nor that would add to the 
crew’s efficiency and comfort. He started getting ready for 
a Bermuda Race in November, and in June she was just 
about the readiest ship in the fleet. 

Another thing about Teragram was that she got faster 
with age. I was in her the first race she ever sailed, from New 
London to Gibson Island, in 1929, and fell in love with her 
then. She was a grand ship, but in moderate weather she 
wasn’t as fast as some of ’em. She’d go like a train of cars 
in a breeze of wind, and I remember one Chesapeake Bay 
squall in which she lugged her lowers through it, with the 
rail cap just skimming the crests, when other schooners up 
ahead were down to the cabin house under foresail and 
jumbo. Teragram had originally been designed strictly for 
cruising and she was heavy, with plenty of teak and ma- 
hogany in her, and snug-rigged. 





Owner of Famous Offshore Cruiser Gives Her to Service Academy 
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So Mixter and Alden got their heads together and, season 
by season, they made her faster. They cut out ballast. They 
added sail, on taller spars. As Genoa jibs, quad jibs, loose- 
footed mainsails and parachute spinnakers came along, Tera- 
gram had all of ’em, tried ’em out and discarded those that 
didn’t help. Wire replaced manila and more powerful winches 
were added. Under a full racing rig — she had a smaller 
mainsail for cruising — the old girl became a bit wet and a 
bit tender, compared to what she was that first year, but she 
was still the same grand, rugged ship for all that. 

And the changes kept her up there with the younger ones, 
even after we old schooner diehards had begun to admit that 
the newer ocean racing yawls and sloops were more efficient. 
Teragram never won a Bermuda Race but she was always 
one of the ships the other fellows had to beat, and she was 
never beaten badly, nor by many. 

Perhaps the high point of the racing I remember in Tera- 
gram was the day we got into Cape May, in ’31. The schooner 
had been going and we'd sailed a good race and knew it. We 
knew when we finished that we had Class A licked and, as 
the hours ticked off, it began to look as if we’d beaten the 
little boats, too. 

In fact, we’d just begun to celebrate when in came the 
tough but tiny Duckling. We knew then that it was a close 
thing but not until the committee had sent out corrected 
times did we know that Charley Atwater had beaten us by 
sixteen seconds. And that, as we didn’t realize until later, 
with the aid of a time allowance based on a course that was 
figured eighty miles longer than the actual distance! 
Teragram took second place in Class A in the 1930 Ber- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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One of the 38’ buoy boats re- 
cently completed for the Navy by 
the Freeport Point Shipyard, Inc. 
She is driven by a 4-cylinder 
Model B Red Wing engine of 
32-40 hp. Turning a Columbian 
propeller, this gives her a speed of 
9% m.p.h. These craft are fine 











sea boats, roomy and able. A 





yacht based on such a hull would 


ee 


make a good cruiser. The type 





was originated years ago by the 
Lighthouse Service 


John Madigan 


“Sunstar Il” is a new 23’ Chris- 
Craft express cruiser delivered not W He A T : S N F W | N B O A T S 
long ago to Edward B. Graham, 
and Wayne B. Colvin, of New 
York. A 60 hp. Chris-Craft motor 
gives the boat a speed of 22 m.p.h. 


Below, one of the fleet of 135’ 
mine sweepers being launched by 
the Burger Boat Co., of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., late in March. Side 
launchings are popular in ship- 
yards on the Great Lakes 
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SAILOR, BE AIR-MINDED! 


IFE for the yachtsman is an alternating series of 
magnified dots and dashes. The dots are 
warm, bright, sparkling seasons, when the 
spray flies as the bow dips and the tiller is as 
much a part of you as your own right hand. 
The dashes are cold, dark, dull periods in 
which you spend weary days trudging around some grim 
metropolis in an effort to wrench enough currency from the 
reluctant fingers of your fellows to make possible a fuller 
enjoyment of the next dot. During the course of a good many 
years, I have been fortunate enough to rejoice in a larger 
number of rather longer dots than most people. Every sum- 
mer, and during every week-end of sailing, I have thought I 
learned a little about how to make a boat go faster. And, 
in every hour of every race, I have inevitably learned a lot 
about how ignorant I really was. Thus, slowly and gradually, 
is knowledge amassed about the sport some of us live for. 

Last winter, in an elementary and civilian way, I took up 
flying. In the first few short hours of instruction which a 
beginner gets, I learned certain things of considerable in- 
terest that the years of sailing had never disclosed. Some of 
these air facts I should like to present here. 

The sail boat moves through two media, air and water. 
The propelling force is derived from the air, the supporting 
force from the water. The airplane, on the other hand, de- 
rives its support exclusively from the medium through which 
it is propelled. There is, therefore, a fundamental difference 
between the reactions of a sail and those of a wing. The sail 
is attached to the hull and the hull’s motion caused by the 
wind (not the waves, which complicate things still further) 
is controlled and modified by the water. The motion of the 
sail, and hence that of the boat, is thus “damped” by the 
water (wet pun unintentional). No such damping effect dis- 
guises the result of the impact of air masses on the plane’s 
wing. The wing is admittedly anchored to the fuselage but 
the fuselage is anchored to nothing but the sky, and the 
wings toss the plane about at will. It is this close, unimpeded 
contact with the air, with no distracting forces, that provides 
the aviator with some facts which the sailor may find useful 
to know. 

On the water, we are apt to acquire the impression that 
the air is a homogeneous fluid flowing smoothly along in a 
more or less steady stream. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Of course, on puffy days we realize that the wind 
comes in irregular gusts; but even then we think of the puffs 
merely as moments in which the velocity of the air particles 
is higher than in the calms, without wondering whether 
there is any difference in their texture. The airman, however, 
knows that, although some of the unevenness of the air is 
due to differences in velocity, there are also other contrib- 
uting causes. The air on most days is filled with holes and 
bumps and waves; if it were visible, it would not look in the 
least like the uniform, evenly distributed substance which 
it may seem to be. Those who have flown, even as passengers, 
have guessed vaguely at the truth; but the skilled pilots of 


commercial planes know how to anticipate and minimize © 


the bumps, just as the good sailor knows how to feel out the 
bumps on the surface of the ocean. It is not until you begin 
to take the wheel or the stick yourself that you fully realize 
the vagaries of the atmosphere. To grope one’s way through 
the air in a light plane, buffeted back and forth and up and 
down by forces that feel almost as solid and resisting as the 
ocean waves, breeds a greater respect for the sails and gear 





By C. STANLEY OGILVY 





that withstand just such a pummeling hour after hour. Nor 
can a boat respond to each push so completely as can a 
plane; being held fast in the water, she can only bend and 
strain under the wind. 

There are days when the air has “good lift,’’ and there are 
other days when you point the nose of the plane upward and 
climb and climb to gain only a few hundred hard-won feet. 
What is the cause of this phenomenon? The answer is most 
interesting in its application to sailing. A plane is airborne 
in the sense that it is held up by the air pushing at a small 
angle against the under side of the wings. This is, of course, 
an inaccurate and crude explanation of what keeps a plane 
aloft but it is basically the true reason. No plane, therefore, 
could fly in a vacuum, any more than a boat could sail in a 
vacuum. You cannot have wind unless there is something 
in which it can blow, and you cannot have air flow without 
air. Unlike water, air varies in density, so that, instead of 
having a top surface like the sea, the atmosphere dwindles 
away gradually to nothingness as the altitude increases. 
Hence all planes have “ceilings” — heights above which 
they cannot climb because of the ultra-rarefied condition of 
the upper air. As a plane approaches its ceiling, climbing 
becomes more and more difficult until finally all the motor 
can do is to hold the plane level. 

Now, on a day when the lift is poor, conditions near the 
ground approximate those normally met only at higher alti- 
tudes. Obviously, the only cause could be that the air is 
thinner — less dense — on such days; this logical deduction 
is at once verified by a glance at the instruments. The days 
on which lift is poor are characterized by low barometer or 
high temperature or both. The cool, still winter days which 
sometimes accompany the center of an anticyclone or baro- 
metric “high” provide lift so good that the plane’s nose 
must be pointed decidedly lower than the normal position 
during level flight or the altimeter will show that she is 
gradually creeping upward on the solid, strong air. 

All this is remarkable not merely because it takes place at 
all but because it takes place to such a noticeable degree. For 
one thing, it answers with a definite affirmative the question: 
“Does a cold wind have more force than a warm wind of 
equal velocity?”’ The density of a gas varies inversely as the 
temperature, provided the temperature is scaled to absolute 
zero, — 273° C. The formula shows that the air on a summer 
day with the mercury at, say, 80° Fahrenheit is only 91 per 
cent as dense as on a day when the temperature is 32° F, if 
the barometer stands at the same level on both days. Since 
density means weight per cubic foot of volume, there must 
certainly be a considerable difference in the impact of wind 
on the sails at the two temperatures. Despite the fact that 
many have noticed this difference, others have been skepti- 
cal, thinking it to be largely imagined; but, if the figures 
themselves are not proof enough, it is at once convincing and 
enlightening to take to the air. 

A difference of only a few per cent in air density may 
make a difference of 25 per cent or more in climbing effi- 
ciency; the effect on sails may be similarly, if not so greatly, 
magnified. Harold Vanderbilt comments on exactly this 
point in his book ‘‘ Enterprise”’: ‘It was difficult to tell much 
about this” (the boat’s stability in early tune ups) ‘‘ with no 
other boat alongside and, besides, the wind in the early 
spring has much more drive to it than a midsummer breeze 
of equal strength because cold air is heavier than warm.” 
Yet Enterprise was launched that year in the middle of 
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April, sailing for the first time on April 19th, so that Mr. 
Vanderbilt was here referring to a temperature difference of 
probably not more than 40°. 

Another factor in the density puzzle which has already 
been hinted at is barometric pressure. It might be contended 
that, in summer sailing, the temperature does not vary 
sufficiently from one race day to the next to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the wind. With this contention I am not 
in agreement; certainly, when combined with the barometric 
contribution to density change, the result is far from negligi- 
ble. The glass can rise or fall as much as an inch and a half 
between two successive week-ends, which will cause a den- 
sity difference of about 5 per cent. If, then, the weather man 
turns up with a cool day on a high barometer, as so often 
happens with a northwest wind, the 20-mile puffs on that 
day will carry considerably more weight than the 20-mile 
hot southerly that may blow four days later in the middle of 
the next “low.” This factor might even be enough to de- 
termine the decision between different sails on two race days. 
We have all experienced breezes which look as if they should 
send the boat bowling along rail down but which, instead, 
have no weight behind them and seem to go right through 
the sails without really pushing against them. These are 
exactly the breezes that blow on days when the air has low 
density and the airman has to fight to get his plane off the 
ground. 

There is another aspect of flying that sheds immediate and 
revealing light on what, to some at least, is a difficult concept 





Student fliers are carefully watched all through their training period. 
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in sailing, namely, drift. When a current carries a boat in a 
direction at an angle to that in which she is heading, it is all 
too often many minutes before the set is observed and cor- 
rection for it made; by that time, perhaps, a competitor 
has taken advantage of the tide to win the race. The offshore 
navigator knows the importance and necessity of figuring 
current set but the day sailor has to acquire by slow degrees 
the sense and meaning of moving sidewise over a bottom 
which he cannot see. In flying, the plane’s drift is made 
startlingly obvious because the “bottom” — in this case, 
the ground — is in full view. The knack of crabbing side- 
wise through the air at just the right angle to counteract the 
drift soon becomes second nature and a thorough under- 
standing of the whole idea of current set is at once acquired. 

Whether it will be possible for the neophyte to take up or 
even continue flying during the war period is not clear at 
this writing. But, to the keen sailor who wishes to know more 
about the elements with which he has to deal, a few flying 
lessons are definitely a worthwhile project. Leeds Mitchell, 
in his article on sailplanes, YacutinG, for October, 1941, 
suggested that sailing experience might help fliers. Perhaps 
the converse is also true. If flying experience does not actu- 
ally help the sailor, it at least adds one or two eye-openers 
to his bag of tricks. In the opinion of a good many men well 
versed in both fields, among them no less an authority than 
Briggs Cunningham (who is now as interested ir flying as 
he once was in sailing), the two sports of flying and sailing 
have much that is of value in: common. 


If one is forced down on the water, a rescue boat speeds to his aid 
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“Marie” at anchor off Cat Cay, with her topmast on end again and her yard on deck 
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7TAMROUGH HELL AND HICH WATER 


Part Ill. The Final Passage Across the Western Ocean, From Madeira to Nassau 


By HENRY B. CLARKE 


October 24th. 


HE waters around Madeira were too deep for us to 
T sr and, since we were so close to the sharp rocks, all 

hands were obliged to stand by throughout the night. 
At 5:00 a.m. the wind died out completely, leaving us help- 
less about four miles offshore. At 9:00 a.m. a tug appeared. 
Right there I made acquaintance with the avarice of the 
natives. There are no Scotchmen in Madeira; they couldn’t 
make a living against the competition. The tugboat captain 
finally came down to what would be a fair price for docking 
the Queen Mary, and, at Captain Stoner’s almost tearful 
insistence, I accepted it. 

Before ever the hook went down, a boat came alongside 
and from it leaped a motley delegation that turned our nar- 
row decks into a fair approximation of rush hour in the 
subway — immigration officers, laundrymen, captain of the 
port, night watchmen, wine merchants, shipping agents and 
vendors of all sorts of merchandise. Somehow, the anchor 
went overboard, and the confusion suddenly terminated 
in the blessed serenity of absolute lack of motion. I never 
thought I should find such pleasure in inertia. 


October 25th. We were awakened this morning by the whee- 
dling cries of natives vending their wares. A veritable fleet 
of rowboats and of larger craft with lateen sails and high 
curved bows that looked like the ancient galleys of the Tri- 
politan pirates clustered around the ship. Copper colored 
urchins slipped into the water and knifed under our keel, 
begging by gestures and shrill cries for coppers to dive for. 
One of the diving boys did us an inestimable service. I 
noticed that he was making more noise than any of the 





others, and evidently trying to communicate something. 
I asked him aboard and he succeeded in making us under- 
stand that something was fouled in the propeller. I gave him 
a knife and gestured overboard. He dove quickly under the 
stern and worked skilfully for about twenty minutes, under 
water most of the time. Then he triumphantly produced 
the matted remnants of a fishing net. So we were almost on 
the coast of France that stormy night in the Channel. 


October 27th. Three engineers from a Danish ship in the 
harbor came over and helped work on the Diesel, which 
still won’t start. 


October 28th. All day we have been unsuccessfully trying to 
start that miserable engine. We used six bottles of com- 
pressed air, each of which had to be obtained by sending our 
containers ashore to be filled. Each trip required a staggering © 
amount of red tape. 


October 29th 11:15 a.m. (in red letters). This morning we 
took the engine completely apart and ground the vaives 
as I decided that lack of compression was our trouble. When 
we got it together again it started at the first try — and 
so shall we for Nassau. 

12:30 p.m. We have weighed anchor. 

12:55 p.m. We are passing the jetty, off at last for the 
West Indies, 3400 miles away. 


October 29th, 3:45 p.m. There is a grand northwest wind and, 
with all sails set, we are booming along at seven knots on a 
southwest course. Madeira is fast disappearing astern, but 
we can still see the mountains poking their peaks above 
the horizon. At 2:15 we stopped the engine and are running 
under our large trysail, big jib, staysail and big mizzen. 
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We still have the spooky feeling of running without lights, 
as we all feel that we are not sufficiently far away from sub- 
marine patrols to take any chances. It is strange that what 
would seem desperately risky in peacetime, ghosting un- 
marked through the blackness, now gives us a sense of safety. 


November ist. We were down to Latitude 27° 12’ North at 
noon today and I figure we are nearly a day ahead of sched- 
ule. I have shifted our course to magnetic west as I find 
there is a variation in this part of the ocean of almost 20° 
west, so we are really running 20° south of west. We are 
still about 80 miles north of the trade winds but I am cheat- 
ing a little and trying to cut corners. 

About two o’clock Peter shouted, ‘‘Smoke off the star- 
board bow.” . 

Sure enough, we soon saw a steamer coming our way. We 
got the signal flags ready and altered course to approach 
the ship. However, as soon as she sighted us, she veered 
sharply and went off over the northern horizon like a fright- 
ened deer. Fifteen minutes later another ship went through 
the same performance. 

This evening Willie led me down to the engine room and 
pointed dramatically to a charred hole which gaped in the 
side of the bulkhead. While we had been peacefully sailing 
along, a sizable little blaze had started, flamed, and gone 
out again. All unknown to us, our ship and our very lives 
had been in deadly peril. An examination showed that two 
wires had worn through their insulation and shorted. 


November 4th, 7:00 p.m. Still no wind. This is what I get for 
trying to cut corners. We are now running due south, to 
where the trade winds blow unless all sailors are liars. 

I fell victim to my sense of justice. My interior and 
Stoner’s have revolted at last at the dreadful cooking, so, 
lately, Stoner has been fixing up nice little meals a deux 
on a primus stove in the bathroom. Today, after an espe- 
cially fine lunch, my magnanimity got the better of me. 


“This isn’t fair,’ I said. ‘Today you shall loaf and I’ll- 


wash the dishes.”’ 

I went on deck and professionally dropped a bucket over 
the side on a line. Then I carried it below, dropped the dishes 
and silver in, and set to work. I had never considered the 
difficulty of washing dishes in cold salt water. It was a long 
and arduous task, but I performed it meticulously. 

At last the final dish was washed and carefully dried. I 
put the spotless china away, carried the bucket on deck, 
and gave a mighty heave. In that next awful second my 
horror-stricken eyes saw solid silver forks, knives and 
spoons, flash through the sunlight like flying fish and flip 
lightly, with small splashes, beneath the gentle waves. I 
had contributed the best of Marie’s table service to D. 
Jones’s hoard of bullion. 

Behind me Stoner gave an unfeeling roar of merriment. 


November 12th. Happy nations have no history and happy 
days on a ship make dull reading in the log. We are in the 
Trades at last, and for the past three days have been boom- 
ing along, rolling our rails under, with our sails filled to 
bursting by a glorious following wind. We took the Diesel 
down and ground the valves again so that now she is run- 
ning better than ever. That is the only real work we have 
done; the rest of the time we have spent loafing and fishing. 

This morning, at 6:00 a.m., Captain Stoner called me as 
the wind had shifted for the first time in all these days. 
We lowered the squaresail and sent up the trysail, the jib 
and mizzen being already set. About ten, the black line of 
a squall climbed up the sky. We stripped and soaped our- 
selves, and stood there naked in our suds, waiting for a 
fresh water shower bath. 

We got it—and a white squall with it. The wind hit 
our quarter at fifty miles an hour. Caught unprepared, we 
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On deck forward. Note the stout traveling ring on 


the bowsprit to which the tack of the jib is secured 


had no time to shorten sail or head up to ease the pressure. 
With her masts visibly bending, Marie reeled before it and 
raced through the rain and spume like a runaway thorough- 
bred. Captain Stoner estimated our speed at 15 knots. 
The squall lasted only three minutes but it was a miracle of 
staunchness that our straining sails and sheets held. 

Aided by that mad spurt, we made a record run of 170 
miles today. I caught:another small dolphin and he went the 
way of all fish, namely, lunch and dinner. 


November 14th, Midnight. A tough day and night. The sun 
came up in a sky full of rain squalls and during the course of 
the day every one of them hit us. At noon we tried to drop 
the squaresail and the halliard jammed aloft. Then we were 
in trouble. Squalls were racing down on us every few min- 
utes and there was no possibility of lowering that huge sail, 
for so big a sea was running that no man could go up the 
mast to free it. Somehow, we have managed to carry it 


through the day and the night, so far, though the squalls 


keep hitting us and the moon is playing tag with the big 
black clouds. The ship is going over the waves like a whippet. 


November 17th. This afternoon the wind died down and we 
decided to lower the yard to clear the squaresail. For all 
these past days we have been running with that huge piece 
of canvas permanently set, and no chance to shorten sail 
if a real storm should hit. It was worse than driving a car 
with no brakes. 

The big sea still running made it a ticklish job to handle 
the heavy spar as it swung free to our roll. The men suc- 
ceeded in dipping the fouled end but we found the outhaul 
had jammed in the sheave, which must be taken out for 
repair. They worked all afternoon and into the evening. 


November 21st, Noon. Thanksgiving Day and we are thankful 
just to be alive, but it is hard to listen on the radio to talk 
of turkeys and grand Thanksgiving feasts when our food 
supply has run so low. Coffee, tea, milk, butter, vegetables 
and cigarettes are all gone, and we have only enough canned 
tongue, soup and fruit to last seven days. 

10:00 p.m. This is Thanksgiving Day indeed. At 2:30 
p.m. a fine breeze sprang up from the northeast. We hoisted 
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every scrap of canvas we could hang on our spars — jib, 
staysail, trysail, mizzen and jib topsail, which we use as a 
mizzen staysail. Under this tower of sail we have been 
averaging better than seven knots. I am much worried 
about food, for on the Atlantic chart the islands still look 
very far away. 


November 23rd. Two hundred and twenty miles today. We 
can find no fitting ink to mark our exultation. 


November 24th. “Ship off the starboard bow!” roared Cap- 
tain Stoner at 6:45 a.m. 

I hit the deck at one bound to see a magnificent liner, 
with the gay paint of peace on her superstructure and fun- 
nels, about four miles away, evidently heading for South 
America. Though we hoisted signals asking our position, 
she could not read our tiny flags at the distance and made 
no answer. None the less, it was a heartening sight to see a 
ship sailing boldly on the ocean without fear or camouflage. 

The wind died down about eleven, so I started the engine. 
According to my noon position, we have passed the eastern 
end of the West Indies. We must walk softly now and be 
most vigilant, for it would be easy to run into one of these 
islands at night. They may not be lighted in these times 
and the chart shows them ringed by shoals. The worst worry 
of all is the fear lurking in my mind that finding Madeira 
might have been only a lucky break. 

About five this afternoon, we sighted a large tanker which 
crossed our bows three miles ahead. Again our signals got 
no answer. It is maddening not to be able to find out our 
true position. Still, I will not fire a rocket or fly signals of 
distress for we might be just a short stretch from land, and 
I have an egoistic horror of making a fool of myself. At 
least we know that we are in traveled waters again. Those two 
ships, the first we have seen for over 2500 miles of empty 
ocean, have takeri away much of the feeling of loneliness. 

We are making good time with our mizzen and ballooner 
up, and hope to see San Salvador Island some time day 
after tomorrow. 


November 25th, 10:00 a.m. Shortly before daybreak, Captain 
Stoner called me to say there was a light off the port bow. 
It was low to the horizon but came up fast. and proved to be 
a ship heading our way. I switched on the searchlight and 
blinked several times to attract her attention. Then I sent 
the letter ‘‘V,” showing that we needed assistance, and 
followed this by the two words ‘‘need food.”’ 

It was a grand sight to see her alter course and stand 
directly toward us. Just at daybreak she stopped about 
100 yards away, the American oil tanker Carrabule, more 
welcome to our eyes than a rich galleon to the sight of Henry 
Morgan. We ran up the signal flags asking for the longitude 
and through a megaphone came the first strange voice I 
had heard in nearly a month. 

‘Sixty-nine degrees, fifty minutes west.’ 


eo 





The owner takes a meridian altitude in mid-Atlantic 
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In a Bahama harbor after completing the long 


Atlantic passage and shipping a new crew 


Joyous words that meant I was within reasonable exact- 
ness in my reckoning. 

‘““What do you need?” the voice continued. 

‘“‘Food and, for the love of Mike, cigarettes!’’ I shouted. 

‘“‘Come and get ’em,’’ was the welcome reply. 

Captain Stoner and Peter rowed over to the Carrabule 
and returned laden with a side of bacon, some frozen tongue, 
fruit, sugar, tea and coffee. Most touching of all were three 
cartons of cigarettes donated by the crew. 


November 26th, 10.00 p.m. Four hours’ sleep this morning 
and some delicious, crisp bacon for breakfast put me and 


the rest of the crew in high spirits, though we are making 


only four knots in light airs. At noon I altered course to 
west by north. 

Tonight should be a bad one and I mean to take a long 
watch. It is nerve-racking to plunge.through the night at 
some island which hasn’t any lights to guide you. The closer 
we get to shore, the more I distrust my navigation since the 
margin for mistakes narrows down. 


November 27th, 7:00 p.m. We used the motor through a 
windless day, though our tanks are almost dry and we must 
have some reserve for the channels through the islands. The 
sea is full of ships; we sighted three this morning and three 
more in the afternoon, though none of them passed close 
enough to signal. 


November 28th, 1:00 a.m. I came on watch at midnight. The 
night is black and damp as though the nearness of the land 
precipitates the moisture of the sea; the ship is soaked with 
dew. I even imagine I can smell, faintly, vegetation and 
earth, the lovely effluvia of land, but perhaps it is only my 
imagination. We are all on edge tonight, tense with hope 
and fear of disappointment. We are virtually out of food and 
we are saving cigarette butts for a reroll. What if, when morn- 
ing comes, we still see just an empty ocean? 

9:00 a.m. It is an empty ocean. Pale gray, like smoky 
chiffon, spread endlessly in delicate changing beauty, yet 
hideous to our eyes which strain for the sharp reality of land. 
There is nothing left to eat but canned soup and canned 
fruit, and a little flour, with no fats to cook it in. 

10:15 a.m. Land! A low dark shape which seems to float 
on the far edge of the pale sea, apparently as impalpable as 
a cloud, but, I am certain, land! 


November 28th. Two islands low and richly green — that 

lovely color one misses so at sea — lie before us, and between 

them a channel which conforms with the indications on the 

chart. It looks like plain sailing now, but I must be careful 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Englewood Basin, on the Jersey side of the Hudson, opposite New York, was where the cruise began 


Rosenfeld 


WHERE ANCELS FEAR TO TREAD 


By W. HARRY PETERS 


CTUALLY, we are Hudson River sailors. We keep 
our boat at the Englewood Basin, near the 
Jersey terminal of the Dyckman Street ferry. 
Like many others, we run up the river to 
Croton Point, to Bear Mountain or to West 
Point — even farther on overnight runs. At 
times, we venture dgwn river to the Battery, the Statue of 
Liberty. Yes, and on special occasions, we go down through 
the Narrows, past Romer Shoal, past Sandy Hook and finally 
make a roller coaster entrance through Manasquan Inlet to 
Brielle. On these trips, we have usually found our way back 
to the snug basin on the Hudson without too much bother. 

After several of these tastes of salt water, we began to 
hanker to spread our wings a bit. Our brand new 33-footer, 
with her twin 95 hp. engines, needed a shakedown. You see, 
we had traded in the 26-footer that we had cut our teeth on. 
With a vacation of two weeks staring us in the face, we made 
plans for a cruise through Long Island Sound and on down 
Cape Cod way. 

At 6:30 on a Saturday morning, we cast off. Montauk 
Point was our first day’s objective. With those two motors 
singing happily, we kicked up quite a wake. Our good ship 
had a crew made up of the Skipper, his wife as Chief Steward 
and that husky brother-in-law as First Mate. 

Although, after passing Execution, we were sticking our 
nose into waters unknown to us, along we pushed with our 
course set and our charts spread out. We haven’t been able, 
as yet, to solve the mysteries of the compass and its devia- 
tion and variation. None of us were navigators — nor are 
we yet. To us, East was East and we knew our little compass 
wasn’t fooling us too much when it pointed in the direction 
we were moving. 

The early hours of the morning held promise of a clear 
July day but, as the sun rose higher, it became evident that 
it was to be one of those humid, breathless days. Soon, the 
heat cast its spell over Long Island Sound and a good thick 
haze blotted out visibility. Later, a breeze came up, lifted 
the haze and we had Plum Gut dead ahead. At 4:30, we 
entered the channel to the Montauk Yacht Club where 





permission was immediately given to anchor and make our- 
selves at home. 

We passed a restful night and, early next morning, tied up 
the Pest, our tender, at the gas dock and pulled out of the 
harbor, this time to do some offshore fishing. We put Mon- 
tauk Light on our stern and set a SE course out to sea. An 
hour and a half at 2000 r.p.m. put us out where the other 
boats were trolling. Four hours without a strike wore us 
down so we made for shore. Upon sighting Montauk Light, 
we hauled in close to shore and, determined on fish, we picked 
up some pan fish for supper. . 

Next morning, off we went for Block Island, once more 
in a heat haze. Before we realized it, we had made the cross- 
ing and were in Great Salt Pond. Here, boats of every size 
and description were at anchor or tied up at the dock. We 
wiggled amongst them, found a spot to drop the hook — 


and there we were. Soon we had the Pest carrying us ashore 


and to a marvelous shore dinner. A fisherman with whom 
we got into conversation advised us as to the best course to 
follow in our quest for either tuna or swordfish and early 
next morning found us following his directions. After a long 
run in a stiff head sea, we sighted the fleet and joined in the 
trolling but no luck came to us that day — nor to them 
either — and a wide open throttle soon had us back in Great 
Salt Pond. 

As everything dripped with fog next morning, we stayed 
where we were and did some odd chores aboard. Along about 
2:30, when the sun had burned off the fog, up came our 
anchor and away we went. Time was slipping by and we 
had places to go to. As we came out into open water, we 
found a strong southwest wind and the sea beginning to 
heave. Well, what of it, we thought. Ever been around 
Point Judith when the wind was blowing hard? As a matter 
of fact, you really need no wind at all around Point Jude for 
the waters are always cranky there. But there we were, 
between Block Island and Point Judith — and what a 
following sea we had! The Pest was ever on the verge 0! 
leaping right into the cockpit that afternoon. Point Judith’s 
Harbor of Refuge was a welcome sight and in we went. No 
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- anchors, were holding well that evening and most of the 
boats had tied up to the docks. Following their example, 
we finally found space enough to tie up to a fish wharf. 
That fishy smell could be put up with on a night like that. 

The wind died during the night, bringing another morning 
of heavy fog. Impatiently, we waited for the sun to do its 
work but it didn’t seem to get at that fog seriously, so we 
pored over our charts, ruled out our course, and felt our way 
out of the harbor. Once outside, we settled down to a long 
day’s run to Nantucket. As the morning wore off, so did the 
fog and things began to shape up brightly as visibility im- 
proved. Soon we were abeam of Vineyard Sound Lightship 
and the following sea that helped up through Vineyard 
Sound had us up to Nobska in good time. There we changed 
course again and made for Cross Rip Lightship, which also 
became a memory as we headed for Nantucket, with green 
water pouring over the bow. Along in the late afternoon, 
we pulled into Nantucket Harbor which was crowded with 
beautiful craft of all descriptions. Again finding no room at 
the docks, we dropped anchor. 

Our first night in that harbor was delightful and we sat 
for a long while in the darkness, watching the lights ashore 
and a party which was in progress aboard a seagoing yacht 
anchored near. Not too early next morning we were up and 
about. It was a beautiful, bright, sunshiny day. The Skipper 
and First Mate rowed the Pest over to the Coast Guard 
station for. a check on the weather but, finding no one on 
duty, off went the Pest again to our own boat to pick up the 
Chief Steward so that all of us could go ashore for some 
leg stretching, sightseeing and marketing. The Whaling 
Museum held our attention for hours. After lunch, we hired 
a car for a tour of the Island. 

With the approach of evening, we noticed that a strong 
wind had sprung up. As we walked back to where the Pest 
was tied near Old Wharf, our arms well filled with bundles, 
we saw that the waters of the harbor had taken on quite a 
different aspect.. With a stiff northeast breeze blowing, 
whitecaps were everywhere. Piling ourselves and our bundles 
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had more confidence in our anchor than he would have, in 
that wind. The Skipper tucked that thought away for future 
reference. 

Dusk was now well upon us. The native’s parting ‘‘crack,”’ 
rattling around in the Skipper’s mind, resulted in a decision 
to haul up the Navy anchor and get our 75-pounder over, 
with plenty of line out. That would certainly hold us in any 
kind of a blow. Motor power had to be used to break the 
Navy loose and, with a big splash, we let ‘old heavyweight”’ 
go. The bite she took seemed perfect and a quick check on 
the boats about us confirmed the opinion. Darkness had by 
now settled over the harbor and the wind had definitely 
increased. To our port lay a neat motor-sailer; to starboard, 
a trim sloop; ahead was that big yacht and, directly astern, 
a jet black cruiser on a mooring, a boat comparable to ours 
in size and weight. 

The boatman’s parting shot had left an indelible impres- 
sion on the Skipper’s mind. Repeated trips out to the cockpit 
were made, to check position. Was that boat nearer. than 
she had been? Or was that one, perhaps? So went the Skip- 
per’s uneasy thoughts. For a while, all seemed well. Another 
peek outside and those fears were confirmed. We were 
dragging — and fast! The motors were kicked over, but tdo 
late. The Pest made contact first; the boat herself quickly 
followed and we were smack into that black cruiser astern! 

Deer in mortal combat never locked horns any tighter 
than we were locked into the bow of that black boat. Now, 
the First Mate is a big, strong guy, an All-American not too 
many years ago. The Chief Steward is of average size — 
certainly no amazon. But those two, somehow, freed the 
Pest. Wind and sea were too much for strong arm methods 
to separate the two cruisers, however. The wind had grown 
to a gale and the harbor’s waters were no mill pond. Rain 
had begun to come down in sheets. Freeing those boats by 
man power was physically impossible; yet neither boat 
could stand that beating much longer. So, with the motors 
still running, the Skipper tried going ahead. No good. In 
reverse. Only more crunching. Again ahead, only to have 








Headed down the Hudson, bound for the waters around Nantucket 


into the Pest, we shoved off. But not far, for that wind 
really had authority behind it. With the load that the Pest 
had to carry, she just couldn’t take it without shipping 
water, so back to the wharf we went. Leaving the Chief 
Steward ashore, the First Mate and the Skipper tried going 
out again, but no dice. Back again to the wharf and, after 
making a deal with a local power boatman to take us out 
to our boat, with the Pest in tow, we finally came alongside 
our cruiser. As we scrambled aboard, our boatman asked 
whether we intended lying out there for the night. We told 
him we thought we would. His reply was that we apparently 





the black boat’s painter become twisted around one of our 
propeller shafts. We were hooked and hooked fast. Fran- 
tically reversed propellers were tried again — this time with 
results. But what results! For, away from us and into the 
darkness, melted that black cruiser, her mooring line cut by 
our propellers. a 

Picture a crowded harbor, a jet black night, a black 
cruiser loose in a northeast gale, plus a heaving sea. Picture 
that wind driving everything loose shoreward and that 
shore studded with jagged rocks. The black boat was a 
candidate for destruction, to say nothing of the damage she 
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could do to other boats in her path. 
Picture us, most anxious to stop that’ 
boat, somehow, before she damaged 
other boats — before she herself cracked 
up. Yanking up that useless anchor was 
no great task and we started after that 
black cruiser, only to find that we had 
no rudder action for, somehow, that 
painter had jammed itself into our post. 
There’s where the real value of twin 
motors stepped into the picture for, with 
them, we could maneuver. Dodging 
other boats, circling as best we could, 
playing our searchlight over the water, 
we finally located our objective, came 
up into the wind and alongside. Not 
over four feet of severed line dangled 
from the black boat’s bow and, in that 
wind and sea, it was impossible to get a 
longer line on her.:The First Mate made 
a wild stab at the line and missed. We 
circled again and came alongside. This 
time, the Chief Steward somehow got a 
fleeting bite with the boat hook. Just long enough for the 
First Mate to get the line. 

Now that we had her, what to do with her? Circling about 
with that cruiser in tow, no rudders, a howling wind, a 
heavy sea, utter darkness and with boats all about is no 
afternoon tea party. There were the Chief Steward and First 
Mate hanging on to that short line and growing more ex- 
hausted every minute — yet they didn’t dare let go. And the 
line wasn’t long enough to permit a bight being taken around 
a cleat. The Skipper didn’t dare leave the wheel for fear of 
running down anchored boats so that getting an anchor over 
was impossible. Circling about, circling about, blowing the 
horn to attract someone’s attention and flashing the search- 
light on and off, on and off. 

After what seemed like hours, a car on shore blinked back 
at us with its headlights and then was gone. Ages later, we 
heard the motor of a boat and soon an open dory with one 
man aboard bore down on us. His searchlight helped him to 
size up the situation and, coming alongside, he shouted to us 
to hang on while he went for help. We continued circling. 





The Chief Steward off duty as the yacht 
works her way through Vineyard Sound 
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After what seemed to us a long time, 
we again heard the boat coming. She 
pulled up alongside the black boat, one 
of the men made a flying leap and was 
aboard. His flashlight found an anchor 
on deck. He lost ne time in throwing it 
over and we let go the painter. The 
black cruiser’s anchor held. She was 
saved! 

Coming alongside, our friends advised 
us to get to a dock and we followed 
them closely. Terra Firma never felt 
better. By the time we were tied up it 
was midnight. We fell into our bunks in 
complete exhaustion. 

Next morning found the northeaster 
still having its way. Out in the harbor, 
boats were missing. Some sail boats were 
bottom side up. Anchors had dragged 
that night. Many boats had drifted into 
shoal water and some had gone ashore. 
We surveyed our boat to find that she 
had been scuffed plenty; she was bat- 
tered, but she was holding together. Later, on the turn of 
the tide, the Chief Steward, pointing down into the water 
under our stern, showed us a long piece of tattered rope 
slowly drifting away. Our rudders were free! 

Two days later, we left Nantucket for Block Island. The 
wind was gone and the sea was calm. With the throttles well 
open, we retraced our course to Vineyard Sound Lightship. 
Careful study of the charts and a reckoning on distance 
showed that many miles could be saved by running SSW, 
avoiding Point Judith entirely. But a lot of open water, out 
of sight of land for hours, was the penalty for following such 
a course. ‘‘Remember the wind in the afternoon,” was the 
advice of the Chief Steward, and we were reminded of that 
advice later in the day when we had plenty of it, with every- 


, thing well soaked by the head seas that came over the bow. 


However, in course of time, we again entered the channel 
leading into Great Salt Pond and, with our decks still drip- 
ping, let go the anchor. 
We were off next morning, this time bound for The Race, 
(Continued on page 69) 





The piers in Great Salt Pond, Block Island, were lined with yachts, so we had to anchor off 
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MOTOR BOATS FOR FIRE FIGHTING 


Auxiliary Fire Boat 
Is Tried Out 
On Narragansett Bay 


The pumping unit in Paule Loring’s 
36-footer “‘Nehi IV,” first of the pro- 
posed auxiliary fire boat fleet, delivers 
a powerful stream of water in her trials 


By WINSTON PHELPS 


caught Rhode Island completely off guard, with a long 

and vital waterfront on Narragansett Bay and with pre- 
cious little to fight fires along that shore, whether caused by 
bombs, sabotage or accident. With the exception of a small 
pump mounted on the harbor master’s tug, in Providence, 
there wasn’t a fire boat on the Bay. 

Rhode Island’s Council of Civilian Defense thinks it has 
found the answer. Under consideration is a plan to organize 
a fleet of privately owned small boats as an auxiliary fire 
boat and rescue patrol. Each boat would be fitted out with 
fire fighting equipment, first aid materials and, possibly, 
two-way radios. Owners and crews would be enrolled as 
civilian defense workers, taking orders from the State Coun- 
cil. Title of the boats would remain with the present owners 
and some method might be worked out for the State to 
cover the fleet. with insurance to cover losses incurred dur- 
ing emergencies. 

‘The plan has gone beyond the paper stage. The first of 
the auxiliary fire fighters has already been put through a 
series of trials. Others are ready to join the fleet. All that re- 
mains is for the State Legislature and the State Defense 
Council to iron out details, decide how the expenses will 
be borne and get deliveries on the necessary fire fighting and 
other equipment. 

Barring unexpected delays, the prospect is that the patrol 
will be operating before summer with perhaps ten or more 
30’ to 40’ power boats ready to move into action. 

The idea for the patrol was worked out by Paule Loring, 
of Wickford, R. I., many weeks before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. As spokesman for a group of boat owners, he offered 
to organize the auxiliary fleet and suggested that his own 
36-foot Nehi IV be tried out to find out whether such a fleet 
of small boats would prove useful. 

Commander Andrew McFall, of the Quonset Point Naval 
Air Station, and Commander H. G. Belford, of the Coast 
Guard, captain of the port at Newport, endorsed the experi- 
ment. Both agreed to codperate as far as they could to make 
the patrol a success. Both agreed, also, that if the plan 
proved workable the auxiliary fire boats would be a valuable 
addition to the defenses of the Narragansett Bay area. 

After a long series of delays, the necessary equipment was 


Tex war emergency and the cry for air raid protection 


The centrifugal pump in the cockpit of “\Nehi IV” is driven by a 90 hp. 
V-8 gasoline engine. Vibration was found to be practically negligible 








obtained and installed and the trials were run. The results 
were far better than even the most optimistic had antici- 
pated. The small pumping unit installed in the cockpit of 
Nehi IV tossed a stream of water from a 2’ nozzle 100 feet 
in the air and reached out nearly 300 feet to wet down a dock. 
Those who thought the pumper might shake the boat to 
pieces, or that the force of the stream would make her un- 
controllable, were agreeably surprised. Vibration was vir- 
tually negligible and Mr. Loring had no difficulty controlling 
his boat. 

One of the most experienced firemen in Rhode Island, 
Frank Charlesworth, former chief of the Providence Fire 
Department and now chief of the department at the Quon- 
set Point Naval Air Station, expressed the opinién that such 
a fleet of small fire boats would prove valuable in peace as 
well as in war. “‘I don’t know why someone didn’t think of it 
sooner,” he said, after witnessing the demonstration. 

Another veteran fireman, Battalion Chief Harry McEl- 
roy, of Providence, now Fire Coérdinator with the State 
Council of Defense, admitted that the demonstration re- 
moved all doubts from his mind. “It works a great deal 
better than we anticipated,” he said, ‘“‘and it seems to be 
just the thing we have been looking for to provide fire pro- 
tection in Narragansett Bay.” 

At Mr. Loring’s suggestion, permission was obtained to 
paint the auxiliary fire fighters a distinctive gray and to 
identify them with large letters ‘‘CD” followed by a nu- 
meral, on the bow. The ‘‘CD” stands for Civilian Defense. 

CD-1 is a Nova Scotia lobsterman converted into a sport 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Miami News Service 


A mixed fleet of small craft racing off the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, Miami. The simpler the 
formula for determining time allowance, the more enjoyable is the racing for all concerned 


HANDICAPPING FLEETS OF SMALL BOATS 


Actual Performance Rather Than Theoretical Speed as a Basis for Time Allowance 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


N the considerable volume of correspondence ar- 
riving in the editor’s daily mail bag there 
are several types of letters which appear 
over and over again. One of these is the 
letter asking for information on how to 
handicap mixed fleets of small sailing boats 
so that they may enjoy racing on a fair and equitable basis. 
A typical letter goes something like this: 

“Tam writing for the Snug Point Yacht Club, formed last 
year on Goose Lake in Indiana (or on Quahog Bay, in New 
York, etc.). Our fleet consists of a Lightning, a Lawley 110, 
two Comets (one with slight variations from the official 
design), two Snipes, a ‘Breezy Bay’ one-design, and three 
others, each different and all of unknown origin and lineage. 
We staged a few informal races last year and it worked out 
fairly well although the same two or three boats always 
came out on top and it was obvious that some kind of handi- 
capping system was necessary to keep the others from losing 
interest. From the various reports of races in YACHTING, 
I judge that there are handicapping systems or rules for 
measuring and determining time allowance for boats of vari- 
ous types. Also, it seems to me I have seen discussions or 
references in the magazine to the ‘Ocean Racing Rule,’ the 
‘International Rule’ and possibly others. We have no idea 
where to turn for copies of these handicapping systems, nor 
which would work out best for our fleet. Can you help us?”’ 

That’s the way racing has started in scores of new places 
all over the country in recent years; the way it will be start- 
ing in dozens of others, even this year. It’s also the way it 
started originally in the well-known and long established 
centers such as Long Island Sound, Marblehead and other 
old New England sailing ports, Chesapeake Bay, Detroit, 





Chicago, and California. Only in comparatively few new 
places has everybody decided to get the same kind of boat 
at the same time and start with one-design racing where the 
boats are equal, at least in theory, and handicapping is 
unnecessary. 

There is an International Rule of Measurement and a 
Universal Rule of Measurement; both of them have been 
developed over long periods of time, and, with the aid of 
hundreds of hours around the conference table, reams of 
correspondence, and volumes of published material. Under 
these measurement rules, the leading ‘‘open” racing classes 
have been developed (the classes in which each boat is 
different but all of the same class rate the same and therefore 
race without handicap). Our Six-Metre and Eight-Metre 
classes have been built to the International Rule, and the 
“Pp,” “Q,” and “R,”’ classes have been built to the Uni- 
versal Rule. However, on club cruises and in other special 
events, boats of different classes have raced against each 
other with the time allowance tables (printed in the Year 
Book of the North American Yacht Racing Union) provid- 
ing the handicap or time allowance to be allowed a smaller 
boat by a larger one. 

In ocean and other long distance racing for cruising type 
boats, other ‘‘measurement rules” are used to establish 
the handicap or time allowances between the boats racing. 
In this branch of the sport, each individual boat usually 
“rates” differently and therefore receives from the largest 
(top rating) boat a time allowance different from that of 
any other competitor. The time allowance tables referred 
to above provide the basis for the allowance in terms of 
hours, minutes and seconds. 

These various measurement and rating rules have greatly 
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Two popular types of 
small racing craft, the 
11-foot Moth (left), an 
“open” class, and the 
11\%-foot Penguin 
(right), a one-design. 
Both these types race 
without time allowance 
against boats of their 
own class, but a simple 
method of determining 
handicaps is necessary 
in order to race them 
against each other and 
against other small boats 


influenced the progress of yacht design and the types of 
boats developed for both afternoon and long distance racing. 
And, although the Snipes, Comets and other small craft at 
the Snug Point Club were not designed to any of the above 
rules, the changes and developments in rig, sails and other 
features introduced by designers in the ‘‘rule” classes in 
an effort to get more speed without paying for it in increased 
time allowance, have indirectly influenced the design of 
other racing classes, large and small, Snug Point boats and 
New York Yacht Club craft alike. 

Now it is quite logical for Mr. X, of Snug Point, Mr. Y, of 
Quahog Bay, and many others like them, to assume that, 
with all the work which has gone into the development of 
measurement rules for determining equitable time allow- 
ance, the answer to their problem should be straightforward, 
scientific and simple. As a matter of fact, there is a simple 
answer. It is quite straightforward but not at all scientific, 
and has nothing to do with the highly developed rules of 
measurement referred to above. And, since the most difficult 
angle of the problem is convincing Mr. X, of Snug Harbor, 
that science can’t help him, we’ll go on and tell why it can’t. 
Briefly, the story is this: There are so many factors which 









influence the speed of sailing craft that, in properly evaluat- 
ing them, the rules become extremely complicated. Sail area, 
distribution of sail area, over all length, water line length, 
beam, draft, keel or centerboard, weight, hull form, type of 
bow, and practically every other characteristic of the boat 
and her rig has something to do with how fast she will sail. 
The long, long story of the development of the various 
‘“‘rules”’ is really a story of the efforts to evaluate these fac- 
tors. The ‘‘rules” as they stand today do a fairly good job of 
equalizing larger boats under ‘‘average conditions.” But 
the difficulty lies in the fact that it’s about a day’s work for 
a graduate naval architect to measure and work out the 
rating of only one boat. And a little boat isn’t much simpler 
than a big one. Some idea of the complications and compu- 
tations involved may be derived from the fact that the 
Universal Rule covers 25 pages of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union Year Book and the International Rule 
fills 50 pages! The most recent version of the rule under 
which the leading ocean races have been sailed does not re- 
quire quite as much paper and type for its exposition but the 
formula for the final rating is far from simple. It is: 
(Continued on page 76) 


Two contrasting types: 
The Comet (left) is at her 
best in light to moderate 
weather while the Law- 
ley 110 (right) revels in 
a breeze. The best any 
time allowance formula 
can do is to equalize 
their chances under the 
average conditions for 
the particular locality 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Machinist’s Mate, U.S.N., recipient of the Navy 

Cross for extraordinary heroism, and to Gene 
Aldrich and Anthony Pastula, his shipmates for thirty-four 
days in an 8 by 4-foot pneumatic life raft. Over a thousand 
crooked miles of the far Pacific Dixon upheld the Navy’s 
tradition of indomitability, arriving at last on an island with 
his crew intact if no more than half alive. The passage is 
close to tops in the annals of small boat voyages, for there 
was no water for the plane-wrecked mariners except that 
afforded by tropical showers, no food except the little that 
was wrested raw from captured bird or fish (and two salvaged 
cocoanuts), and no method of propulsion beyond the un- 
directed forces of the Trades. There was, in fact, no earthly 
reason why Dixon should have remained captain of his soul 
for four, let alone thirty-four days; and it is for that lack of 
reason, I take it, that luck rewarded guts by directing the 
raft mates to an inhabited isle. Looking at the pictures of 
these three sailors in the April 6th issue of ‘ Life,”’ I see in 
them a strong resemblance to thousands upon thousands of 
American naval men who have taken on the thankful task 
of whipping Hitler and Hirohito. 


MA HAT is off to Harold F. Dixon, Aviation Chief 


Some thirteen years ago, one of my books was presented 
to a youngster named George Cox, Jr., with the inscription, 
“May this little book help to inspire a love of sailing and the 
sea which has its beginning in small boat handling.’ Don’t 
misunderstand me. The gift was not mine but that of W. S. 
Stowell, of New York City, who writes me that the recipient 
is now an ensign in the Naval Reserve. What’s more, Cox 
was skipper of the P.T. boat that barged through a hail of 
fire in the Philippines and sank a large Jap ship. So it appears 
that young Cox has added a few ideas of his own to anything 
he may have picked up from his copy of “‘Sea Legs.” 


Speaking of the P.T.’s, I may as well confess that I used 
to be quite snooty about them, taking my attitude from my 
belief that the United States Coast Guard could have 
turned out a high speed 70-footer fully the equal of anything 
that Scott-Paine developed. But I’ve changed my tune since 
General MacArthur departed from the Bataan Peninsula 
in one of them. Had she and her sister ships failed to make 
the rendezvous with the bombers that sped MacArthur 
and his party to Australia, the whole course of history might 
have been altered. In a word, whatever faults the P.T.’s 


possess have been more than compensated by this single 
exploit. The fact that MacArthur himself urgently ad- 
vocated the development of fast torpedo-carriers contributes 
noticeably to the romance of his spectacular undertaking. 


Putting two and two together from the published ac- 
counts of ship sinkings off our coast, it occurs to me that in 
many particulars abandon-ship technique will have to be 
revised to meet the dire exigencies of war. For one thing, we 
learned at our mother’s knee, almost, to throw over a self- 
igniting water light when a man goes overboard. And that 
has to be unlearned because.of the danger that the calcium 
carbide flare will ignite the fuel that spreads from torpedoed 
oil-burning vessels. And we were told to man the lifeboats 
and launch them before the ship goes down. But rafts are 
better when so many lifeboat falls are jamming and plunging 
the boats’ luckless occupants to death. And who hasn’t 
been indoctrinated to leave a sinking ship at once to avoid 
being engulfed by the suction of her plunge? Yet I hear of 
survivors of tankers who have watched their late shipmates 
swallowed in a sea of flames — who have stood by their 
guns until the last minute—.and who have then survived 


. because their stricken ship has drifted out of the burning oil 


and provided them with a safer avenue of escape. 


Readers who look to this page for the latest reports about 
Hotspur will be interested to know that I haven’t been 
buying any jibs for her recently. My literary output (any- 
way, you know what I mean) has been curtailed, and it will 
be a miracle if I’m able to use up her old jibs before the war 
ends — by which time I hope my beard won’t be long enough 
to foul the sheet blocks. It was a clever idea I had in the 
fall of ’39 — taking her to the upper reaches of the Chesa- 
peake so that if war came I’d have a likely chance of cruising 
in her and making copy from my mishaps. But I didn’t know 
in ’39 how the yachtsmen’s part in the evacuation of Dunkirk 
would make me feel in ’40. .. . So now I can’t sail Hotspur 
and I wonder who can. She’s sitting pretty where she is, 
but I’m open to any interesting proposition. (Adv’t.) 


I heard a good one about an English naval officer on shore 
duty in Portsmouth who figured out a clever dodge for 
getting in some sailing despite the bombing and the strafing. 
He borrowed a sailing dinghy from somebody who wasn’t 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SPRING STUFF 


N the spring a Skipper’s fancy 
Strongly turns to thoughts of paint, 
And he visions smoothing bottom planks 

Until it makes him faint; 

Scrape and rub and rub and polish, 
Makes a racing bottom fine, 

Hard as glass, without a blister, 
From lead keel to water line. 


Paint and rub it down, and paint again 
And rub it down and paint. 

Then the topsides, deck and trimmings 
Till of paint in pot there ain’t. 

Scrape the mast and boom and sand ’em, 
Bleach the weather spots like new, 
Picking sunny days to varnish, 

Paint, or what there is to do. 


By now the hands are healed from 
Every nick and cut and sore; 

And the back that broke a week ago 
Won’t bother any more. 


By now the wife and kids (or gal) 

All know that till the fall 

The week-end absent-treatment’s on — 
He’s heard the Yachting Call! 


By now the Crew (elusive birds!) 

Begin to show themselves, 

Surprised to find so much is done, 

The unsuspicious elves. 

“Be with you next week-end, sure thing, 
**So sorry didn’t know . . .” 

By now the Skipper smiles and thinks: 
’T was ever thus and so. 


And next the dues and charges 
Must be paid or else, by heck, 
The club won’t launch the bloomin’ boat! 
And so he sends the blarsted check. 
And soon she’s rigged, the Crew shows up, 
He buys ’em eighteen beers. 
Henceforth they do the dirty work 
While he sits back and steers. 
GEorGE CuLP 
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“GADGETS © GILaHICKres” 
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“Eggbeater’s” Mast Partners 


> Last October, at the Cruising Club ren- 
dezvous, I saw the gol durndest contraption 
on one of those little Hydrolite (plywood) 
dinks you ever saw. She was one of the tiny 
ones, about eight feet long, not the size 
usually fitted for sailing, but Ernest Ratsey 
— for some reason which is not immediately 
apparent — prefers sails to motors or even 
oars. So, of course, his boats always sail. 
With his usual ingenuity, he had fitted a 
diminutive centerboard and a three-legged 
_ spider which is shown in the sketch. The 
three anchor points are oarlock sockets, se- 
cured to, the gunwale with rivets or screws. 
The legs are of brass tubing, 14” outside di- 
ameter with bronze castings sweated and 






cotter pin hole? 
Detail of casting 


riveted (or brazed) into their ends to fit the 
sockets at one end and the hinge joints at the 
other. The mast partner is a piece of heavy 
brass tubing to fit the mast. To this piece it 
is necessary to rivet six ears, as shown. The 
legs hinge in these ears so that the whole out- 
fit folds into a small space when not in use. 
To be sure that the hooks on the ends of the 
legs do not come out of the sockets, it is 
advisable to put cotter pins through them 
when in use. 

In laying out this fitting it is advisable to 
make the three legs long enough so that the 
center tube will be held an inch or two higher 
than the outer ends of the legs; this will pre- 
vent it sagging. The whole thing looks fragile 
and, of course, one should be careful not to 
bend the tubes by jumping on them care- 
lessly when getting aboard the dink. How- 
ever, I saw the Eggbeater (that’s her name) 
sailing in a real breeze of wind, and Ernest 
wasn’t sparing the horses either. If you de- 
cide to use this gadget on a larger boat, it 
would be advisable to make it heavier all 
around. 


“Butterfly’s” Cable Reel 


> When a gold miner strikes a vein, he fol- 
lows it as long as it lasts; when a fisherman 
strikes a school of blues, he’s likely to stick 
around as long as they are biting. Well, 
that’s the way I feel about Bill Lundgren’s 
cutter Butterfly. She’s a regular gold mine of 
nautical nuggets and I’m going to continue 
right on mining ’em as long as the vein 
holds out. 

This month, I am going to tell you about 
the reels that Bill has developed, not only for 
holding his anchor rode but also his halliards. 
It may strike you as a bit radical at first but 


I have seen it in use and, take my word for 


- it, it works! Of course, you should not reel up 


your rode when it is wet unless you don’t 
care if it rots. Let it lie on deck to dry, if 
possible; if it’s wet above decks, perhaps you 
can pay it down through the deck pipe and 
let it lie in loose coils below decks to dry be- 
fore it is reeled up. 

The operation of the reel is simplicity itself 
and should be apparent from the sketch. Its 
construction is not too difficult for any car- 
penter of ordinary ability. Before starting 
construction, it will be necessary to do a little 
figuring to determine the size reel you will 
need to accommodate the rope you plan to 
use. After this has been figured out, the rest 
of the job is easy. 

Make up a wooden roller about four or 
five inches in diameter and the proper length. 
Exactly in the center of each end, fit a piece 
of brass pipe which should enter the roller for 
at least 6” and be a tight fit. One piece should 
extend for about 214” and the other for 4’. 
The longer piece should have a long pin 
about 14’ diameter fitted through and 
through the roller and pipe to prevent it 
from turning. A piece of ordinary 34” I.P.S. 
brass water pipe is suitable ‘if you can get 
it). Make two wooden discs, 34’ thick and 
perhaps 14” diameter, depending on the size 
of your line. Bore these discs exactly to fit 
over the pipes and screw them to the roller, 
using four or five good big screws in each. 
Now make the end brackets — they are also 
of wood. Make them wide enough so that 
they will reach across two deck beams, as 
shown. Glue and screw a cleat to the base of 
each. Shape the brackets as shown and fit a 
brass bushing to accommodate the axles of 
the roller. A brass close nipple is fine for this 
as it can be screwed into the wood. 

The crank handle is self-explanatory. It 
should not extend much beyond the outside 
diameter of the spool or you will crack your 
fingers on the deck beams when you operate 
the reel. Make the handle and crank of a 
hard wood, such as oak or maple, and secure 
it to the end of the axle with a long brass 
machine screw having a nut on one end so 
that the whole thing can be disassembled if 
desired. 

In securing the reel to the deck beams, 
locate it so that the handle is in a convenient 
position for easy operation and don’t forget 
that someone has to be able to get forward to 
feed the rope onto the reel, so that it will lie 
evenly. The whole job can be fastened up 
with wood screws. Before assembly, it would 
be a good idea to put a couple of washers at 
each end of the spool to keep it from rubbing 
on the end brackets. 

Bill Lundgren has constructed his dises 
and end brackets of waterproof plywood 
about 34’ thick and has found it quite satis- 
factory for the purpose. Of course, the whole 
thing should have several coats of paint. 
Bill says that he makes the bitter end fast to 
the reel with a marlin lashing and never al- 
lows the line to run out to the end. If a 
proper mark is provided on the line, such as a 
piece of leather, a service or something of the 
kind, so that you have ample warning when 





Anti fouling anchor rode reel 
as used on Butterfly 


getting near the end, this would probably be 
all right. 

This same reel, mounted the other way up, 
is used on Butterfly for peak and throat 
halliards. Naturally, the reels are smaller 
than the one shown for the anchor rode but 
the principle is the same. They are mounted 
on the cabin top, just abaft the mast, one to 
port and one to starboard, with the handles 
outboard. They have saved many a headache 
and a good deal of profanity on Butterfly, 
according to her owner. 


Dustpan and Port Screen 


> The ideas for the accompanying sketches 
were sent in by Constance and Wesley 
Mueller, of Eau Gallie, Florida. I suspect 
that the dustpan was Mrs. Mueller’s idea. 
She says: ‘“‘A handy disposable dustpan 
emerges from an empty cereal carton after 
thirty seconds with the galley scissors.” 
What could be simpler? Well, perhaps the 
handy shade for the washroom port. Mount 
your roll of paper towelling just over the port 
hole and, when you crave privacy, merely 
pull down a little towel. Of such trifles is 
perfection made. 

Another clever contribution from the 
Muellers is the idea of using an awning as a 
rain catcher. Their awning is supported at 
its center only, by a line passed through a 
grommet. In fair weather, keep the line 







roll of r 
toweling - 


Wash Raom 





taut; in case of rain, slack off the lift and 
allow the water which accumulates in the 
canvas to drain through the grommet into a 
bucket. The end of the lift that passes 
through the grommet is eye spliced around a 
brass ring, to keep it from pulling through 
the hole. 





I want to thank the many correspondents wh 
have sent in contributions and to assure ther: 
that they will all appear in the near future. 


HaM DE FONTAINE 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


DALE’S BOAT SHOW FORECASTS 
ACTIVE SEASON ON JERSEY COAST 


» Slade Dale, author, seagoing skipper of 
the schooner Emma C. Berry, harbor master 
at Bay Head, New Jersey, oracle of things 
nautical on Barnegat Bay, and general fac- 
totum of the Dale Yacht Basin there, ran a 
boat show this spring. It ran for a month and 
a half and included displays of dozens of 
different stock boats, sail and power, hard- 
ware, motors, gadgets, nautical books, paint, 
etc., at least a little of almost everything 
usually seen at the big New York boat shows 
of other years. This is the first year Dale has 
run such a show. 

Ordinarily, such a show would have little 
significance to anyone not attending but this 
year the story is a bit different. It’s the best 
tangible evidence we’ve had yet as to what 
the coming season will be on Barnegat Bay 
and dozens of places along the coasts like it. 
Despite all the theorizing going the rounds in 
recent weeks on all the bad aspects of the 
coming season, over 800 persons turned up 
the very first Sunday the show was open, 
most of them making the 40- to 60-mile trek 
from Philadelphia, Northern New Jersey, and 
New York, just to have a look. This, in early 
March. And that wasn’t all for, even on the 
most blustery Sundays, 500 to 600 persons 
dropped in. Furthermore, a good many of 
them bought boats and equipment. With the 
added stimulus of the show, the Dale Yacht 
Basin’s sales volume by April first was 
slightly ahead of 1940, and not far below that 
of last year. These facts and figures would 
seem to speak louder than much of the theo- 
rizing. That’s why we mention them here. - 

Dale’s own comment was: “It is apparent 
that in spite of all the unsettled conditions = Siig 
we are going to have a very active season in TA : ed eas Se 
this locality and I think that, although some 
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= oe rt wcrc ba = Another mine sweeper goes overboard from the ways of the Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp., White- 
cided surge inna boating and other normal stone, L. |. Below, two views of the boat show at the Dale Yacht Basin, Bay Head, N. J. The exhibi- 


vacation activities.” tion included sail and motor boats, engines, gadgets, etc., and drew visitors from a wide radius 





Johnson Bros. Photos 











Captain Bill Avery, of Chicago, a veteran yachtsman who hs 
recently passed on. Right, ‘Fair Weather,” first to finish , 
in the Sanibel Light race of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club ° “ 


BILL AVERY 


p> The recent passing of Bill Avery, of Chi- 
cago, removed from the ranks of the sailing 
crowd on lower Lake Michigan one of its 
most.beloved old-timers. Bill was sailing there 
well over a half century ago and, for many 
years, he never missed an important regatta. 
He was a keen and observing skipper, a 
wonderful judge of wind and weather, and it 
has been said ‘that he could shove a boat 
harder and faster on every leg of the course 
than: any other skipper on the Lakes. 

In recent years, BilliAvery hasn’t done 
much actual sailing, for his strength was fail- 
ing and his sight growing dim. But he was 
often around the Chicago Yacht Club on 
week-ends, usually with'a crowd of juniors 
around listening to tales of racing and cruis- 
ing on the Lake during the early days of the 
sport there. He was also a skilled and pains- 
taking worker and turned out scores of beau- 
tiful models of leading Great Lakes craft. 

Bill Avery’s skill and experience on the 
water also helped with the early development 
of the airplane. He worked with Octave 
Chanute on the Indiana dunes back in the 
nineties in experimenting with carrying sur- 
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faces for gliders. Later, he helped the Wrights 
build and test their first power driven planes 
at Kitty Hawk. 

We shall all miss Bill Avery. He reflected 
the best in the sport he loved and nothing 
pleased him more than to awaken in young- 
sters that love of the sea, the wind, and the 
adventuresome shores that is the patrimony 
of every sailor. 


“THISTLE” WINS 
ST. PETERSBURG RACE 


> W.A. Turner’s 38-footer Thistle, a Wins- 
low-designed cutter from Tampa, was the 
winner of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club’s 
250-mile race down Florida’s west coast to 
Sanibel Light and return. The contest served 
as an excellent wartime substitute for the 
usual race to Havana, climax of the winter 
ocean racing season. : 

The race started off St. Petersburg’s big 
recreational pier on March 14th, with eight 
entries of various sizes and rigs and mostly 
from local waters crossing the line. The fleet 
soon ran into a series of squalls and calms 
which spread it widely and made progress 
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exceedingly slow. Almost three days later, 
the big Alden yawl Fair Weather (ex-Saedk), 
now owned by Fred J. Allen, of San Fran- 
cisco, finally crossed the finish line. Five 
hours later, and saving her time, came Thistle, 
which had been sailed by Francis Bidwell, 
well-known veteran skipper of many a St. 
Petersburg-Havana race. Third by less than 
four minutes was John Wilhelm’s Wanderer 
and fourth was Dr. W. W. Jennings’ Mistress, 
both of St. Petersburg. Other starters were 
Captain A. N. Manson’s Shalimar, Frank 
Morang’s Vixen, Wallace Stovall’s Duchess 
and Theodore Leonard’s Admate, all hailing 
from west coast Florida ports. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


> Frank Bowne Jones, for many years a 
leading figure in Long Island Sound yachting 
circles, passed away in March, at the age of 
77, at Greenwich, Connecticut, where he had 
resided since the early 1900’s. Mr. Jones was 
one of the organizers of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, in 1889, and, later, he helped 
found the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound. For many years he was head 
of the firm of Frank Bowne Jones & Co., 
naval architects and yacht brokers, which 
merged with Cox & Stevens, Inc., in 1932. 
His interest in the sport of sailing com- 
menced in his ’teens when -he owned and 
raced the cat boat Daphne, at Oyster Bay. 
Soon after that, he became interested in 
small boat organizations of that time, such 
as the Corinthian Mosquito Fleet and the 
Corinthian Navy. Most of his own boats 
were not large, but Mr. Jones was regarded as 
one of the leading racing skippers of his time 
and was frequently at the helm of large rac- 
ing sloops and schooners, among them such 


‘ well-known yachts as William Proctor’s 


The late Frank Bowne Jones sailing off Greenwich 
in 1889. His boat, the “Unique,” was a 19-foot 
Whitehall model which he rigged and equipped 
himself. The photograph was taken from the pres- 

ent site of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club 
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The late William Upham Swan at the wheel of 
“America” on her last voyage to Annapolis 










Mineola, William H. Childs’ Joyant, and sev- 
eral of the New York ‘‘Thirties”’ when they 
were in their prime. For many years he was 
active in the affairs of the Indian Harbor and 
the New York Yacht clubs and in the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound. 


WILLIAM U. SWAN DIES 


> William Upham Swan died at his home in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, on March 23rd, 
at the age of 77. He was one of the oldest and 
best known writers on yachting subjects in 
the country. 

“Boston Bill,’”’ as he was called, began his 
writing career with the description of the 
Defender-Valkyrie III series for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup in 1895 and covered every race for 
that historic trophy since that contest as well 
as thousands of other yachting events. He 
spent many years. with the Associated Press 


The staysail balloons out like a parachute spin- 
naker on this bugeye with a “patent stern” 
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“‘Paratus,”” David Gerli’s 76’ speedster, designed by John H. Wells, Inc., and built by 


and later was on the staff of a number of 
Boston newspapers. He was a contributor 
to YACHTING for many years. 

Besides his writing, Mr. Swan was deeply 
interested in yachting history and in the 
ultimate fate of the most famous yachts in 
the fleet. A dozen or more years ago, he dis- 
covered the old Cup defender Mischief in 
Chelsea Creek and arranged for her purchase 
and burial at sea with naval honors. In 1921, 
he led the movement to buy the America, 
then threatened with destruction, and pre- 
sent her to the Navy and he was the old 
yacht’s last civilian master, taking her to 
Annapolis and turning her over to the com- 
mandant of the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Swan was much interested in pro- 
moting the activities of the juniors and was 
instrumental in obtaining trophies for them, 
the Sears Bowl, for example, for the national 
junior championships. The donation of the 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Trophy, for the 
women’s title series, was due to his efforts. In 
addition, he acted as adviser to a number of 
the smaller New England yacht clubs. 


Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y. Three 2000 hp. engines give her a speed of 45 m.p.h. 


“SPECIAL WARNINGS”’ 

> The recent issues of the Hydrographic 
Bulletin, published by the Hydrographic 
Office: of the United States Navy, make 
pretty grim reading and remind us that the 
nation is at war. There have been over 165 
Special Warnings issued since the war com- 
menced in Europe but most of the recent ones 
concern United States waters. Many of them 
refer to defensive sea areas established, to 
obstructions being constructed across the 
mouths of harbors, to mined areas off the 
coasts and to aerial gunnery areas. 

The Coast Guard announces that the dis- 
tinctive appearances of aids to navigation 
structures as described in published light 
lists are subject to change without warning. 
Mariners are cautioned that action is being 
taken to suspend the operation of certain 
lighted buoys and minor lighted aids on fixed 
structures along the coasts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
that changes in the operation of aids to navi- 
gation, including lights, fog signals and radio 
beacons may be made without prior notice. 


F. A. C. Wardenburg 
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EDITORIAL 


Here’s a Way You Can Help 


Ann of the readers of YACHTING are already in the 
armed services of the United States, some in the 
Army but most of them in the Navy, that arm of the service 
being more in keeping with their experience and desire than 
land duty. Many more have wanted to get in but have not 
been able to make it for one reason or another — some 
because the Navy told them they. were too old (as if a sailor 
ever grew too old), others because of some slight physical 
defect such as eyes or weight below standard, and still others 
because of business obligations connected with war produc- 
tion and effort. But here’s a way those disappointed ones 
can help in a real way and for a much needed purpose. 

How many of you, we wonder, ever stop to think through 
the full implication of the statement, printed with increasing 
frequency as the war grows fiercer: “the next of kin have 
been notified”’? In addition to the heartbreak at the bereave- 
ment, this message frequently means the temporary cessa- 
tion of income on which the families of these men, who die 
for us here at home when their ships go down, are dependent 
until such time as allowances, or perhaps service pensions, 
are granted. Sometimes this takes months, during which 
the need is always pressing, often acute. 

It was to take care of the immediate wants of families 
of those who died in the service of their country that the 
Navy Relief Society was founded by the men of the Navy 
some thirty-nine years ago. The immediate relief of such 
needs was considered the concern of the officers and men of 
the Navy, because the Navy had a tradition of “taking care 
of its own.” This they have been able to do until the present 
war burst upon us with such fury. With the losses to Navy 
personnel since Pearl Harbor, the demands have been so 
great that the Navy Relief Society funds have not been 
sufficient to go around. Additional funds are needed now, 
so that the purpose behind the Society may be carried out. 
This purpose is to see that no widow, no orphaned children, 
no mother or other member of a Navy man’s family shall 
suffer hardship if it can be prevented, and to give immediate 
financial aid, when necessary, after a Navy man dies, from 
any cause. Can we do less than help them to achieve this? 

Faced with the present emergency and convinced that 
the needs will be larger and more urgent in the future, the 
Board of Managers of the Society has, for the first time in 
its history, authorized a national appeal for funds. The goal 
set is $5,000,000 and all funds received are administered by 
the Board of the Society, made up entirely of Navy men 
and their wives. The best reason for raising the fund through 


voluntary gifts of many Americans is that such action will : 


demonstrate convincingly to the men of the Navy that the 
American people are squarely behind them. 


We know that many yachtsmen will want to help. So 
when you reach for your check book, make the check out to 
Navy Relief Society and forward it to National Head- 
quarters, Citizens Committee, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Special Great Lakes Number 


T looks, as this is written, as if yachting on the Great 

Lakes, that great body of water lying between the United 
States and Canada, will be more nearly normal this summer 
than it will be anywhere else in the whole world. There will 
be certain formalities to observe there, and some regulations, 
of course, and many of the cruisers will be doing useful 
things for the Navy and Coast Guard; but it will still be 
a place where men can cruise with few restrictions save time, 
and even “‘go foreign,” if one thinks of Canada as “‘foreign.”’ 

The industries along the shores of the Great Lakes are 
going “‘all out” in work for the Navy and Army. In many 
fresh water shipyards, seagoing vessels for the Navy and 
Army are taking shape and sliding down ways which hereto- 
fore have felt the keels of only commercial and pleasure craft. 
Engine builders located on these Great Lakes are producing 
for war needs as they never have before. The great ore car- 
riers of the Lakes and the steel plants are supplying the 
many demands of shipbuilders on the coasts. 

With a growing realization of what this big fresh water 
basin means in the life of the whole nation at this time, the 
Editors of this magazine feel it fitting to make the June 


‘issue a special Great Lakes Number. Maybe many do not 


know it, but Lake Michigan is now probably the geograph- 
ical yachting center of the United States. The northern 
end of Lake Huron offers the most picturesque and inter- 
esting cruising waters on this continent, excepting, perhaps, 
British Columbia. All these facts, and many other things 
that salt water sailors don’t yet know about this fresh water 
sea will, we expect, make this special June number of excep- 
tional interest to sailors everywhere, and make them want 
to go there and ‘‘see for themselves.”’ 


Coast Guard Auxiliary Going Places 


WO articles in this issue having to do with the varied 
activities of the Coast Guard Auxiliary indicate that 

this organization is now getting into its stride, and will soon 
be “opened up”’ and going full speed ahead. To learn how 
the Auxiliary is taking shape, we commend these articles 
to the attention of our readers. 

Under the impetus of Pearl Harbor and all out war, there 
is growing need for boats and men.on a volunteer basis to 
lighten the harbor and patrol duties of the Coast Guar« 
which have increased tremendously since December 7t!i. 
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A CRUTSING KEDCH 
FOR TRE: 20008 


HE plans on this page are from the board of George H. 

Stadel, Jr., naval architect of Rowayton, Conn. They 
were drawn for a Virginia yachtsman who intends to use 
the boat on the Chesapeake in summer and in the waters 
of Florida in the winter. No cabin plan is shown as the 
owner intends to design the interior layout himself. The 
principal dimensions of the new yacht are: Length over all, 
30’ 0’; length on the water line, 24’ 3’’; beam, 9’ 4”; draft 
of water, 5’0”. 

She is to have an iron keel, running well forward and aft, 
and a moderate amount of lead trimming ballast inside. 
Keel and framing will be of selected white oak and the out- 
side planking will be of Philippine mahogany. Decks will be 
of white pine. The finish will be plain, with no brightwork, 
since she will be cared for by the owner and his wife, who 
are planning to live aboard. 

The sail plan has a total area of 451 square feet. Of this, 
there will be 106 square feet in the jib,.208 in the mainsail 
and 137 in the mizzen. As the plan shows, the sails are short 
on the base and long in the hoist — quite a modern rig. The 
spars will be solid sticks with standing rigging of plow steel. 

Below deck, there will be four berths, a toilet and a well 
equipped galley and, of course, ample locker space. The 
cockpit will be roomy and there will be a bulwark clear 
around the hull. 

The plans show sections with good stability and fore and 
aft lines of pleasing form. She should be a good sea boat, 
have a fair turn of speed and do well to windward. 











The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The lines show a fairly long water line and the fore and aft lines are quite easy 


“TERN . 141," DESIGNED FOR. POST-WAR RACING 


OME time ago, in February, 1941, to be 
exact, YACHTING published the plans and 
photographs of a most interesting one-design 
class for a yacht club in North Wales. She 
was from the board of Arthur C. Robb, a 
naval architect from New Zealand who is 
now serving under the British Admiralty. 
The boat illustrated then was known as Tern 
IT and, in the few races which were run off 
before the opening of the present war, she 
had shown a marked superiority to the boats 
of an earlier class against which she sailed. 
“Sailing conditions in those waters,’’ Mr. 
Robb says, ‘‘are exacting. Racing courses are 
laid out off a rockbound coast in the open 
waters of the Irish Sea. The spots for shelter 
or picnics are in tiny rocky coves, only yards 
in breadth and, at low water, little more than 
a couple of feet in depth over a sandy bot- 
tom.’’ He also mentions ‘‘ the notorious South 
Stack Race, with the tide setting to wind- 
ward at five knots against a 40-knot breeze.”’ 
Although Tern II proved herself to be 





The body plan shows a form with 
good deadrise and a firm bilge 


handy and fast, the sponsors of the class felt 
that a more husky and deeper hull would be 
an improvement. Accordingly, Mr. Robb 
prepared a new design, to incorporate the 
elements suggested by the experience with 
the new boat. This plan is shown on this 
page. The new boat, Tern III, has more free- 
board, which will make for dryness, and the 
greater depth will give a roomier boat. 

Tern III is of the following principal di- 
mensions: Length over all, 20’ 214”; length 
on the water line, 17’ 6’. Beam, extreme, 
6’ 054”; draft to bottom of keel, 1’ 10”; 
draft with centerboard down, 4’ 10”. The 
displacement is 2314 pounds. The specifica- 
tions call for keel of English oak, 7” by 2”, in 
one length bent to shape. Stem and stern 
knees are likewise of English oak, natural 
crooks. Trunk logs are also of oak. She carries 
a cast iron keel with deadwood of British 
Columbia pine. Frames are of Canadian rock 
elm, 34” by 54”, spaced 6” center to center. 
In wake of the centerboard trunk and mast, 
these are increased to %” by 1%’. Outside 
planking is of Philippine mahogany, 54” 
finished thickness, copper fastened. Deck, 
bulkheads and cockpit floor are of British 
Columbia pine, the deck being canvas cov- 
ered. Planksheer, centerboard trunk, coam- 
ings and other trim are of mahogany. Keel 
bolts are of galvanized steel and other fasten- 
ings are copper nails, yellow metal bolts and 
brass screws. The centerboard is of galvan- 
ized steel. Spars are of Sitka spruce. The mast 
is hollow, of box section, grooved for the luff 
rope of the mainsail. Sails include mainsail, 
jibe Genoa jib and spinnaker. The area of the 
working sails is 180 square feet. Of this, there 
are 133 square feet in the mainsail and 47 in 




















Outboard profile and sail plan of ‘“‘Tern II!" 


the jib. As the sail plan shows, the working 
jib overlaps the mainsail by a foot or so. 

As in the earlier boat, the cockpit floor is 
on two levels so that the helmsman is seated 
higher than the members of the crew. Tern 
III should make a fine boat for racing anc 
afternoon sailing. 
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“WHITE HERON,” 
A MOTOR-SAILER 


HIS yacht, from the board of Sparkman 

& Stephens, Inc., was built for Frank E. 
Richmond, of Wakefield, R. I., by Albert 
Lemos, of Riverside, R. I., about the same 
time that George H. Townsend’s Cheerio 
Tree was under construction. She is a trifle 
longer than the Townsend boat, has more 
than a foot more beam and 15” less draft. 

The principal dimensions of White Heron 
are: Length over all, 55’ 2’’; length on the 
water line, 47’ 0’; beam, 14’ 2”; draft, 4’ 0’. 
She has an outside’ keel of lead, 7700 pounds 
in weight, and a centerboard of 34” bronze 
plate. The sections show good deadrise and 
an easy turn of the bilge. Forward, from the 
stem to a couple of feet abaft the mainmast, 
the deck is carried at the top of the rail; 
abaft this point the deck is lowered and the 
cabin trunk runs aft to the deckhouse, there 
being another trunk abaft that. 

Construction is rugged, with a wide, flat 
oak keel, steam bent white oak frames, 
closely spaced, and outside planking of 
Philippine mahogany, Everdur fastened. 
House and trunk sides are also of Philippine 
mahogany and the tops of cabin and house 
are of spruce, covered with canvas. 

The yacht is ketch-rigged and her total 
sail area is 1211 square feet, 443 in the fore 
triangle, 518 in the main and 250 in the miz- 
zen. Standing rigging is of 1 by 19 wire. 

The engine is a 6-cylinder Chrysler Crown 
engine with 2.56:1 reduction gear. Gasoline 
tank capacity is ample, there being a 193- 
gallon tank on each side in wake of the engine. 
There is a water tank holding 97 gallons on 
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Outboard profile of ‘“‘White Heron.” Below, midship section 





each side and two 86-gallon tanks in the main 
cabin. Special attention has been paid to ven- 
tilation of the engine room. 

Forecastle and galley are forward, next to 
them is a toilet room and abaft this is the 
main cabin, with a transom berth each side. 
The owner’s stateroom is aft, with an adjoin- 
ing bath room. The deckhouse has upper and 
lower berths each side. 

White Heron is an excellent sea boat. She 
has wintered in the South and cruised in 
New England waters in the summer. 


Ss 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of 55’ motor-sailer designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


a eT 


MORE ROOM IN “‘CHANTEYMAN’S” 
GALLEY 


Ix these days of priorities, scarcities, and 
war production, a good many of the items of 
new equipment. we would like to have for our 
boats are bound elsewhere for more important 
work. That direction finder you had your eye 
on may now be in a subchaser, the new fancy 
anchor is headed for a Navy whaleboat, and 


‘the bronze you thought might make a fine 


winch is already encasing shells. However, 
in spite of such difficulties there are still a good 


many ways in which we can make the little 


changes and additions which contribute to the 
comfort and personality of our boats. 

The changes just completed by Ed Raymond 
in his ketch Chanteyman are typical. This little 
32-footer had never been quite ‘‘right’’ down 
below for anyone working in the galley. Her 
galley, as shown in the sketch below, has a 
good deal of locker and dresser top space and 
all the other appurtenances. It looked fine on 
paper, but when you went to work you had a 
choice of going at it with your face slap up 
against the inside edges of the cabin trunk or 
ducking down beneath the deck, with bumps 
on the head and a lame back for your trouble. 

Raymond tackled the job last fall and spent 
several very enjoyable evenings sketching and 
contemplating different methods of perform- 
ing the operation. As shown in the before and 
after sketches below, he finally decided to cut 
away entirely the last 18” of the former nar- 
row house. Replacing it is an extension 10’ 
wider and 3’ long. This brought the after end 
of the house out to the line of the cockpit 
coaming and took away half the bridge deck. 
The remaining half is plenty wide enough, 


IN BOATS, ENGINES, 


however, and since the addition is 
no higher than the rest of the 
house, Chanteyman’s outward ap- 
pearance is little changed. 

Down below, however, she seems 
to have taken on both added length 
and beam. A wider house always 
enhances greatly the ‘“‘feeling’’ or 
room, and moving the companion 
stairs and after end of the house 
farther back is just like making 
the whole cabin a foot and a half 
longer. Now every corner and 
locker in the galley is infinitely 
more accessible. Maybe other boats can be im- 
proved in a similar manner. 


—Ns— 
A BOOKLET FOR OUTBOARDERS 


Evinrupe Motors has just published a most 
interesting and complete 10-page booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Safe Outboarding”’ which ought to be 
a big help to a great many new boat owners 
and to the sport in general. Every neophyte 
owner of outboard motors and boats will find 
it packed with valuable information and many 
an experienced old hand will find some things 
he hasn’t known before as well as realizing 
how much the beginner has to learn that many 
of us take for granted. 

The chapter headings give a good summary 
of the contents of the book. They are as fol- 
lows: Fuel supply, filling the fuel tank, fasten- 
ing the motor and getting under way, if the 
safety pin shears, rules of the road, govern- 
ment requirements, handling the boat with 
passengers and cargo, capsized boats, treat 
your water neighbors fairly, noisy outboards, 
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Left — Plan of ‘‘Chantey- 
man’s’’ galley as originally 
built. The dotted lines indicate 
the edges of the narrow, too 
short, cabin trunk. Right — 
after the end of the house was 
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lengthened and broadened, 
showing the much more 
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accessible galley 
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and keep your outfit shipshape. Evinrude 
Motors, 4850 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
will be glad to send you a copy. 


—l—= 
A MOTOR-DRIVEN RUBBER BOAT 


Here’s where some of the materials ordi- 
narily headed for the pleasure craft fleet are 
going this spring. The picture above shows one 
of the quickly inflatable seven-man life-saving 
boats made of woven duck fabric coated with 
synthetic rubber. These are being turned out in 
large quantities by the U. 8. Rubber Company 
for both ships and planes, using some of the 
same materials ordinarily going into that 
manufacturers’ well known Raynster water- 
proof coats and pants. When not in use they 
fold into compact suitcase-like containers. 
Small cylinders of carbon dioxide known to 
boat owners as Lux gas for fire fighting, are 
used to inflate the rubber boats. They do the 
job in less than 12 seconds. The outboard mo- 
tor mounting is made of metal and fastened 
to the boat with straps. 
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CHAMPION 
K PLUGS 


63 





Instant response to the throttle is a prime requi- 
site at all times—whether on government duty or 
serving your own commercial or pleasure pur- 
poses. Full speed ahead or ‘astern on a second’s 
notice is an imperative safety factor in boating, 
and that’s where Champion Spark Plugs play a 
most important part. 


Racing champions have depended on Champions 
for years to achieve their many victories because 
they know that without fail Champions will de- 
liver the utmost in power, ‘poe economy and 
dependability. Enjoy your boating this season 
with the knowledge that Champion Spark Plugs 
in your engine will give you better performance. 





Champion’s exclusive Sillment seal 
is your safeguard against engine 
troubles due to spark plugs. This 
patented seal prevents troublesome 
gas or compression leakage at these 
two vital points. When such leakage 
occurs in ordinary spark plugs, they 
overheat, causing preignition, 
rough, sluggish and wasteful engine 
operation. Remember only Cham- 
pions are Sillment sealed. 


More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 











TO SAVE GASOLINE - KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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U.S. NAVY 
Buoy Boats 









@ One of 15 U. S. Navy 38’ Buoy Boats powered with 
Model B Red Wing Engines, built by Freeport Point 
Shipyards, Freeport, N. Y. Other builders of Navy boats 
are also using this engine. 


--- POWERED WITH 





MODEL B, 32-40 HP. 
4-Cyl., 4-Cycle MARINE ENGINES 






Bore 414”, Stroke 5” 
318 Cu. In. Displacement 


% No engine is ever installed in a U. S. Navy boat 
unless it meets the Navy’s exacting specifications. The 
Red Wing Model B Engine does. And it has long been 
in use in boats of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Built to turn a 22 x 12 propeller at 1000 rpm., it will 
give you real sea-going dependability in rough weather. 
Its eager, unfailing power delivery is as remarkable as 
its long life and freedom from breakdown. 25 years 
service have tested and proved its fundamental princi- 
ples. Continuous design and construction advance- 
ments have improved its performance. Get the latest 
Red Wing Catalog. 


20 GASOLINE MODELS, 8 hp. to 125 hp. 
SPARK DIESEL TYPES, 42 hp. to 200 hp. 


WRITE FACTORY DIRECT FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
or see your nearest dealer 


Verrier, Eddy, 201 East 12th St.. New York City @ W.H. Moreton Corp., 
1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston @ Willard B. Tull, 434 Pratt St., Baltimore 
W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RED WING 44. ENGINES 


EO wWinG@ MOTOR CO RED WING, MINN 








YACHTING 
MOTOR BOATS FOR FIRE FIGHTING 
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(Continued from page 49) 


fisherman. She is 36’ over all, 10’ 6’’ beam and draws 3’. The Chrysler .\ce 
six-cylinder engine, with reduction gear, gives a speed of 914 knots. 

Several changes were made in the boat to prepare her for work ss 
fire fighter and rescue craft. She was repainted and the short mast was re- 
moved to provide more elbow room for the firemen. Two of the four bunks 
will be removed to make space for first aid equipment and the radio ap- 
paratus. Finally, as a protection against ice, the hull was sheathed with 
metal at the water line. No changes were required in the cockpit. 

The State Council of Defense has outlined three principal functions 
which it believes the auxiliary patrol can perform. First, the boats could 
serve as fire fighters, assisting city and town fire departments in fighting 
fires along the waterfront and on vessels in the Bay. 

Second, the patrol could perform rescue missions. This part of the pro- 
gram is being worked out by Roger Wheeler, chief of the State Council’s 
Life Saving Division. Each “CD” boat will carry a complete first aid kit, 
to be furnished either by the State Council or by the Red Cross. At least 
two members of each crew will be required to take the Red Cross first aid 
course now given to all air raid wardens in the state. 

Finally, the “CD” boats may be called upon to assist in evacuation 
work. Certain areas in Rhode Island which lie near military objectives have 
been marked off as evacuation zones. In time of emergency, the State 
has made plans to evacuate all the children and as many as possible of the 
other civilians from those zones. Rhode Island’s plans, in this respect, are 
said to be farther advanced than those of any other state along the At- 
lantic Coast. So far, however, all the plans for evacuation are based on the 
use of private automobiles, trucks and buses. State Council officials realize 
that this evacuation project might be seriously hampered should roads or 
bridges be damaged or destroyed. In such a contingency, the ““CD” boats 
would prove useful in moving civilians to safer zones. The auxiliary fleet 
would be particularly useful should it be necessary to evacuate civilians 
from any of the islands in Narragansett Bay to the mainland. 


Tentative plans now call for each “‘CD” boat to have a minimum crew 
of captain, engineer and two trained firemen. In most cases, the owner will 
be the captain and he will select his engineer. The firemen are to be ap- 
pointed by the fire department in the town or city which is the home port. 
A substitute crew will also be appointed. All operatives will be under orders 
of the State Council of Defense. 

The program visualizes ten or more ‘‘CD” boats based at home ports 
along the shores of the Bay, such as Bristol, Warren, East Providence, 


. Pawtuxet, East Greenwich and Wickford. When the State’s central warn- 


ing center receives information of trouble — an air raid, a fire or an acci- 
dent in the Bay — it will reach the “‘CD” crew members by radio or tele- 
phone and order all or part of the fleet to the scene. ““CD” boats which 
have two-way radio sets may move out as soon as the air raid is an- 
nounced and lie offshore, awaiting orders from the central warning center. 

The pumper unit used in the tests with the first ‘‘CD” boat has a cen- 
trifugal pump connected directly to a 90 hp. Ford V-8 engine. It is built 


_by the Maxim Motor Company, of Middleboro, Mass., and weighs 850 


pounds. Hose, fittings and nozzles bring the total weight of the fire fight- 
ing equipment up to about 1000 pounds. Vibration was so slight it was not 
even found necessary to bolt the unit to the floor of the boat’s cockpit. 

. Though the pumper unit is rated at 500 gallons a minute capacity, it ex- 
ceeded this rate by a wide margin in the tests. Using a 2’ nozzle, the 
pumper developed 50 pounds pressure at the nozzle tip and pushed out 
the stream at the rate of 841 gallons a minute. A smaller nozzle of 114" 
diameter developed 90 pounds pressure at the tip and poured 633 gallons 
a minute. The 4” intake hose was slung over the side of the boat for the 
tests and the two lines of outlet hose were stretched forward to a large 
swivel-type nozzle mounted near the bow. 

Similar small mobile pumping units are used by the hundreds in London 
and other English cities. They are being manufactured in this country now 
primarily as supplementary units to support the larger fire engines. Though 
designed to be mounted on a truck or a small trailer, tests with the CD-! 
proved that they are suitable for use on small boats as well. 

The “CD” patrol promises to provide not only additional protection 2 
the Bay but also an outlet for the boat owners eager to do their bit for 
civilian defense. One of the new compensations is that they will be per 
mitted to move freely in the Bay during emergency periods and will not 
be subject to the drastic restrictions imposed on other boat owners. 

For the present, the State counts on the auxiliary fleet of “CD” boats 
to provide protection in the Bay. No one pretends that such a craft, pour 
ing out 841 gallons of water a minute, can do a job comparable to one 0 
the New York City fire boats which deliver 20,000 without half tryiné- 
Nevertheless, the fleet of “CD” boats promises to become an importan 
arm in the State’s program for civilian defense. 
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“TERAGRAM” JOINS THE COAST GUARD 


(Continued from page 39) 


muda Race and she was always up there with the leaders, even when things 
got pretty hopeless for schooners in ocean racing. 

On the New York Yacht Club cruises, Teragram won her full share of 
the prizes. In 1932, for instance, she took both the Glen Cove to Morris 
Cove, and the Newport to Mattapoisett runs. None of us who sailed in her 
from Glen Cove to New Haven will ever forget the kick we got out of 
finishing off New Haven breakwater ahead of the Cup boat Weetamoe and 
a lot of other big racing sloops that had started ahead of us. Sounds like 
quite a feat for a 58-foot schooner, and it was, even though most of the 
credit will have to go to Sam Wetherill, who was sailing her and who sniffed 
out a southerly breeze and made the most of it while the big boats were 
becalmed out in the middle of the Sound. 

In ’36, she won the Commodore’s and Rear Commodore’s Cups, New- 
port to Edgartown and New London to Newport. The next year, she took 
another Rear Commodore’s Cup on the latter run. 

One of her greatest races, they tell me — I wasn’t there — was the last 
she ever sailed, when she took the Commodore’s Cup and beat’ one of the 
best fleets of ocean racing boats the New York Yacht Club Cruise ever 
brought together, on an overnight run around the Cape from the Vineyard 
to Marblehead. They approached the finish line just after dawn, and as the 
light strengthened they began to see boats off to leeward — the whole 
fleet, including a lot of bigger yachts, down to leeward and beaten. George 
always says it was the grand work of the crew that did it — Hank Meneely, 
Pop Anderson, Fin Downs and the rest — but the crew lay a lot of the 
winning in that race at the feet of Mixter’s navigation. 


Tuose old Teragram racing crews — what a gang they were to go to sea 
with! George, John Alden, Hank Meneely, Sam Wetherill, Jack Dickerson, 
Major Smythe, Bob Garland and a whole lot more. Yes, and the profes- 
sionals too, especially Bob Perry, who was first cook and then captain for 
many: years. A grand gang of shipmates and a crew that could make a 
schooner walk. 

They knew the ship would go and, what’s more important, they knew 
the gear would hold, and they drove her. They never let up when it blew 
and they never quit trying when it went flat, day or night. We used to brag 
that we beat most of our competitors at night. Not many crews can keep 
a ship — especially a schooner with her complexity of sails and gear — 
going at anything like her best speed on a murky night but Teragram’s 
crew always managed to. I remember a 40-footer that dogged us for a 
whole Gibson Island Race — ’33, it must have been. Every morning, at 
daylight, we’d see her topsail on the horizon astern. Everyday, she’d 
fight her way up past us and get well out ahead — almost out of sight. And 
next morning, there she’d be, on the horizon astern again. But the last day, 
ina broiling Chesapeake Bay calm, we kept her astern and ran her out of 
sight — while we were anchored and she was drifting back down the Bay 
with the ebb. : 

Yes, those were real shipmates. Never any of this ‘“So-and-so can’t 
steer on the wind,”’ or “‘ Don’t trust This One to handle the spinnaker guy.” 
Any or all of ’em did what was to be done and did it well. Even under 
difficulties. I remember one night standing by the bitts while Dickerson 
and the captain, handing the torn remnants of a Genoa out on the bow- 
sprit, plunged clean out of sight into the belly of a black sea. I wondered 
if they’d be there when she lifted the bowsprit out, but they were — and 
they kept right on passing back the jib. 

“The going down wasn’t so bad,” the captain (it was Phil Strachan) 
said afterward, “but I thought she’d break me back comin’ up.” 

Yes, they were a great crew. We may have raised a little hell when we 
made port, but we earned it getting there. 


For the last three years, Teragram hasn’t raced but she’s cruised the coast 


- Up and down. When the Japs hit Pearl Harbor, and George Mixter de- 


tided he wouldn’t be doing any yachting for quite a spell, he remembered 
fine ships he’d seen “‘sold down the river” to owners who let them run 
down, like fine old horses sunk to pulling junk wagons, and decided he 
didn’t want to sell her. 

So he offered her to the Coast Guard Academy and Captain James Pine, 
head of the Academy, recently notified him she was accepted. She’ll be 
delivered at New London in full commission, fully equipped. I wish I could 
help sail her down there. 

She'll be in good company at the Academy. In addition to the big three- 
master Atlantic, the Academy has two other Alden schooners of about 

eragram’s age and type — Curlew, about her own size, against which she 
used to race, and Innisfail, slightly larger. With such ships to sail, the 
Academy should turn out some grand seamen. W. H. T. 
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This HARD-HITTING 
New Fleet 
HITS FIRE HARD, T00! 





HERE’S a brand new fleet coming off the 
ways! Mine yawls, picket boats, P-Ts, tank 
carriers and work boats...they’re really rolling! 
And they’re ready for fire! Hundreds of 
these speedy little boats are fitted out with 
LUX Built-in Extinguishing Systems. LUX— 
the greatest fire-fighter known to the boating 
industry—helps keep America’s fighting fleet 
fire-safe! The instant fire breaks out, LUX 
smothers flames in a blasting cloud of carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. 

In war-time, LUX arms the nation against 
fire. This is why you may not get delivery of a 
new LUX or LUX-O-Matic System this Spring. 
However, LUX dealers will promptly handle 
recharging, will get replacement parts for you. 
You'll find them listed under “Kidde” in local 
Classified phone books. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


Incorporated 
S515 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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so strongly to the transaction that Napoleon III forbade delivery o! the 
ship. The builder sold her to Denmark, then at war with Prussia. {he 
Danes were defeated, refused to accept the ship and the builder tur ied 
her over to the Confederate States of America. As the C.8.8. Stone ail, 
she started for the South but at Havana she was stopped by news that the 
Civil War was over. The fine ironclad was taken over by the Spanish :oy- 
ernment but the United States claimed and got her as a legitimate prize of 
war. She did not stay in our service long, although she was perhaps the ‘yest 
vessel the United States Navy had ever possessed up to that time! 

Purchased for the Shogun’s forces, she was sent out to the Far Hast 
under Captain George Brown, U.S.N. When she got to Japan, Brown found 
the Shogunate to be no more. Although the Mikado claimed the vessel as 
his property, Brown felt he ought not to let him have her. The Mikado, 
bitterly anti-foreign, had announced his intention of using the ship to chase 
out all the foreign men-of-war then cluttering up Japanese waters, and the 
Stonewall was perfectly capable of doing the job single-handed. Our senior 
officer present, Rear Admiral Rowan, backed up Brown. The Mikado, said 
Rowan, could have the Stonewall and welcome, but first he would have to 
give suitable guarantees for her good behavior. This the Mikado refused 
to do and he threatened to take the ship by force. “Just try!’’ said Rowan. 
When word came that a strong force in sampans was being got ready for a 
cutting-out expedition, Rowan moved his squadron to surround the iron- 
clad. He had part of her machinery taken out so that, even if taken, she 
could not move. The Mikado took the hint. A promise not to use the ship 
against the foreigners was given. So it was.that the. Stonewall became the 
first ship of the modern Imperial Navy. 

During the ensuing years, Japan gradually built up a considerable fleet. 
The British Navy was taken as the pattern and many young officers were 
sent to serve in the English fleet to acquire experience. Most of the new 
ships were of British build. In 1894, Japan and China got into a dispute 
over Korea and, when young Captain Togo in H.I.J.M.S. Naniwa hap- 
pened on a Chinese transport, one day, he calmly sent her to the bottom. 
This naturally led to war. The fleets of China and Japan were just about 
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of action but most of the Chinese cruisers were sunk. The little battleships 
proved to be tougher and, although hit many times, they continued in 
action. After several hours, Ito drew away and, during the night, Ting 
eluded him and got some of his ships safely home. Ito’s victory was, there- 
fore, undecisive. 

When, the following year, Japan forced China to sue for peace, one of 
the provisions of the treaty was that China was to turn Port Arthur over 
to Japan for use as a naval base. Russia stepped in and demanded that this 
clause be stricken out, on the ground that Port Arthur’s occupation would 
destroy China’s independence. As France and Germany backed Russia, and 
as England would not commit herself to support Japan, the Nipponese had 
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Marine Stores and Sporting to back down. Russia then, with typical, cynical, realistic European states- 
Goods Dealers manship, marched in and took Port Arthur herself! A 

é Thus outwitted, Japan made plans to fight Russia as soon as the Nip- 

Get Your Copy of This ponese army and navy could be made strong enough. Early in 1904, 


squadron of Jap torpedo craft swooped down one dark night on the seven 
Muscovite battle wagons moored at Port Arthur and crippled three of 
them! There had been no notification of war. 
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Russkies licked before they started. 
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-seagoing craft for our armed forces. 


and, as you'd expect, 


ROM the ways of the Owens Yacht Com- 
F pany, well-known East Coast builder, 
comes this 42’ rescue boat complete with 
two large dispensaries for injured pilots 
and spacious living quarters for the crew. 

This sturdy craft is further evidence of 
the skill and ability with which the nation’s 
boat builders have adapted their facilities 


to the production of many types of 


AN 


OWENS-BUILT 42’ CRASH BOAT FOR THE ARMY AIR CORPS 











fastens her hull 





For the rugged duty these crash boats 
must perform, Anaconda Metals are used 
at many vital points. For instance, tough, 
strong Everdur Copper-Silicon Alloy for 
hull fastenings... Anaconda Brass Pipe 
and Copper Tube... brass oval guardrail 
and brass strip... brass and bronze rods 
for engine controls. These and other tough, 


pA rustproof Anaconda Metals thus play 


cast their part in our great war program. 


42120 


*"Everdur"’ is a trade-mark of The American Brass Company registered in the United States Patent Office. 


| Auacinda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company » In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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It’s Maytime but it’s Wartime 


ei 


This is a year apart. Graceful 
pleasure cruisers are no 
longer sliding down our 
ways and heading for peace- 
ful cruising waters, In their 
place, sturdy, gray-clad sub- 
chasers are setting forth 


from our yard to help make 


ge 





safe these shores we love. 
When their mission has been 
fulfilled, we will again be 
able to service your boat or 
build you a better one — 
with the advantage of expe- 
rience .gained in building 


naval craft for today. 


ELIZABETH CITY SHIPYARD 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
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“of course sir, it has 


PARAGON GEARS!” 


Whether it’s a new or used craft you’re buying, chances are 
it’s Paragon-equipped, because for the past 33 years the 
engineers who design America’s leading marine engines and 
most popular boats have specified Paragon as standard 
equipment. To be sure of getting all they have provided for 
you in power, seaworthiness and smooth, sure transmission, 
look for the Paragon name when you look at a boat or engine. 


rorotnvnst Dane 





REVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 





YACHTING 


tional naval reputation. His estimate of the situation — which was © rrect 
— was that aggressive action was called for. He proposed to go to sea. hunt 
Togo down, and fight it out. Unfortunately, the Port Arthur squ:dropn 
had hardly left port on this errand when the flagship was blown to jieces 
by a mine. Admiral Witjeft, who succeeded to the command, wz- un- 
worthy of his predecessor. Instead of trying to fight, he kept his shij.< idle 
in port for several months. At last, in August, he got up sufficient «nergy 
to decide to concentrate his ships at Vladivostok. The units at the north- 
ern base were ordered to meet and reinforce the Port Arthur division «it sea. 
Wily Togo, however, was more than a match for Witjeft. He met the de- 
tachments one at a time and soundly thrashed them both. The Port Arthur 
squadron was destroyed as a fighting unit, some of the ships being sunk 
and most of the others driven to shelter in neutral ports where they were 
interned. The Vladivostok group suffered badly, too, but most of the 
ships managed to get back to their base. 

Togo now had temporary control of the sea. But he had, so far, destroyed 
only one of Russia’s three naval fleets. The Black Sea Fleet was prevented 
by treaty from passing through the Dardanelles but Togo knew that Rus- 
sia would send out her Baltic forces to replace those which had been lost. 
The Baltic Fleet included four brand-new battleships of the Suvaroff Class, 
anid these alone far outweighed the four battleships which were at Togo’s 
disposal; two of his force of six had been sunk by mines. 


Gnrear credit must be given to Admiral Rojdestvensky for the manner 
in which he brought the Baltic Fleet of about fifty ships, all told, half way 
around the world. The administrative difficulties he overcame were tre- 
mendous; remember that his nation was at war so that his fleet did not 
enjoy the normal freedom of the world’s harbors. And constant guard had 
to be kept against Japanese surprise attack. The progress of such a huge 
armada was, of course, no secret and Togo was kept continually informed 
of its whereabouts. He realized that the Muscovites would run for Vladi- 
vostok and he planned to intercept them in the Tsushima Strait sepa- 
rating Japan and Korea. On May 25th, the Russian auxiliary ships came 
flocking into Shanghai and this was a sure sign that Rojdestvensky was 
at hand and stripped for a fight. Togo’s ships got up steam at their anchor- 
age off Korea. — 

At dawn of May 27th, an armed Jap liner sighted and accurately re- 
ported by wireless that the Russians were entering the strait. Soon after- 
wards, the armored cruiser Jdzumo (more recently famous as the Third 
Fleet flagship at Shanghai) made and kept contact. Togo was informed that 
Rojdestvensky was steaming in two parallel columns with his strongest 
ships to starboard.. Togo put to sea, steering so as to meet his foe shortly 
after noon. From the flagship Mikasa flew the signal: ‘‘The rise or fall of 
the empire depends upon today’s battle. Let every man do his utmost.” 
Togo was imitating his hero, Nelson. 

Every Jap would have to do his utmost! In first line battleships, Roj- 
destvensky had eight against Togo’s four and he also had three coast de- 
fense monitors (these were of little real value, however). The Jap com- 
mander-in-chief had to put in his battle line two armored cruisers, a type 
of which he had eight against the Russians’ three. Of guns of 10-inch caliber 
and over, the Russians had 41 against 17 at Togo’s disposal. But it was 
clearly to be shown that in warfare paper comparisons are meaningless. 
Japanese gunners and Japanese ammunition were to decide the outcome. 

When the lines of battle made contact, Rojdestvensky formed up smartly 
in single column with his four best ships, the Swvaroff class, leading. As 
Togo’s column steamed across his course, “crossing the T,’’ the Russian 
admiral executed column right, so as to parallel the enemy. At about three 
miles’ range the big guns opened up. 

The first few minutes decided the fight. The Japs could hit; the Russians 
could not. Togo, instead of first beating down the leading Russian ships, 
concentrated his fire on the weaker units toward the rear. These quickly 
crumpled. Then it was the turn of the Suvaroffs. The Suvaroff herself, 
flying Rojdestvensky’s flag, was forced out of formation. The Alexander 
III, which took her place, soon followed. Each ship that succeeded to the 
post in the lead was shattered in turn. The Russian line lost all formation. 
It began to mill aimlessly around, in the tactically fatal “cauldron.” 


Toco’s job was ended. It now remained only to pick off, one by one, the 
Russian ships that vainly tried to break free. Without organization, the 
Muscovites could do little. During the night, Togo turned loose his torped® 
craft. Sweeping in packs over the sea, the Nipponese vessels blasted ever! 
Russian that showed a light. By the following morning, the surviving 
Russian units were scattered over miles of ocean but Togo’s roaming 
squadrons ran to earth all but three small cruisers, two destroyers, a scout 
and the fleet repair ship. Rear Admiral Enquist got into Shanghai with the 
Oleg, Aurora and Jemschug, two of which seem to have borne charmed 
lives as they survived not only Tsushima but the First World ‘Var. The 
Jemschug fell victim to the Emden in 1914. S 
The Battle of Tsushima was the greatest sea fight prior to the First 
World War. His conduct of the action placed Togo among the great ad- 
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mirals of history and he spent the remainder of a long life as the Number 
Onc hero of Japan, second only to the ‘“‘Son of Heaven,”’ in the eyes of his 
ople. 
F When Japan joined the Allies in August, 1914, her first task was to re- 
duce the German naval bases in China, thereby depriving Admiral Graf 
Spee’s strong cruiser forces of a place of refuge. This job was promptly 
completed by squadrons commanded by Vice Admirals S. and T. Kato. 
Thereafter, it was Japan’s mission to assist in running von Spee to earth 
and to guard the Pacific, the South Seas and the Indian Ocean against such 
raiders’as the Emden. The pressure of Japanese naval might forced von 
Spee into the Atlantic and the waiting arms of Sturdee’s battle cruisers. 


British and Canadian forces were weak on the North American coast 
and were reinforced by strong Jap naval forces. The Nipponese battleship 
Hizen and the armored cruiser Asama stopped at Honolulu on their way to 
Mexican waters to blockade 8.M.S. Geer, which interned herself to escape 
them. Later, the Asama was nearly lost when she ran aground off Mexico; 
she was salvaged with difficulty. ; 

Japanese destroyers under Rear Admiral Sato went to the Mediter- 
ranean. Commodore K. Kato commanded a force of cruisers based on 
Singapore. In 1918, a force under Rear Admiral Kanji Kato codperated 
with the British and Americans at Vladivostok. 

It is unfortunate that the Japanese Navy could not have played a more 
active and spectacular part in World War I. Its comparatively minor role 
caused the abilities of the Japanese naval leaders to have been sadly un- 
derestimated by their allies — with results that need not be enlarged upon. 

Since 1918, the Japanese fleet has been almost entirely rebuilt. The older 
units, mostly foreign-built, have been replaced by great ships designed and 
built in native yards. Uninfluenced by our deep-felt traditions of what a 
ship should look like, the Japanese naval architects have produced craft 
unrivaled for their hideous appearance. White experts have never ceased 
to criticize them as over-armed, topheavy and probably unseaworthy. 
Most of them, built under the terms of the various naval disarmament 
agreements, almost certainly are over the tonnage limitations. 


However our ships may compare on paper with those of our enemy, sea 
fights are always won by men. We must never underrate the little brown 
seamen. Remember, they glory in the memory of Ito and of Togo. They 
have learned well the lessons taught them by those heroes — yes, was it not 
Togo who originated the typically Japanese idea of sinking the enemy 
first and declaring war on him afterward? 

We, however, have an infinitely more noble and glorious naval tradition, 
the combined tradition of the United States Navy and the Royal Navy. 
The spirits of Paul Jones and of Rodney, of Decatur and Nelson, of Mahan 
and Fisher, of Beatty and Sims will serve us yet! 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 


(Continued from page 48) 


Long Island Sound and the Connecticut River, to Hamburg Cove. We 
approached The Race in the same frame of mind that we had first ap- 
proached Hell Gate in our 26-footer. Sure enough, we found that it held no 
more terrors than Hell Gate. With the First Mate at the wheel, we straight- 
ened out for the Connecticut River, our charts before us. The Chief Stew- 
ard was out in the cockpit enjoying the early morning sunshine and the 
Skipper was laboring over a shave. 

Glancing casually out of the porthole, the Skipper noticed what looked 
like a submerged wreck in the water quite a distance away. Curiously, 
heeame up to the chart table to see if any marking corresponded. None did, 
80, calling the First Mate’s attention to the object, the course was changed 
in that direction. The Chief Steward’s uncanny eyesight was brought into 
play but she could make nothing definite of it, nor could the glasses. We 
speeded up a bit and headed directly for the object. As we approached, all 
of asudden, in a cloud of smoke or steam, right up out of the water came a 
submarine! 

We soon altered course and were on our way up the Connecticut River 
and into Hamburg Cove. What a spot that is! Calm water, with trees on all 
sides right down to the water’s edge. We were soon anchored and overboard 
for a swim. Two days later, we pulled up anchor about 2:00 p.m. and set 
out for home, again to experience another nightmare of wind and sea, 


thunder and lightning, which lasted until we dropped anchor in Port 
Jefferson at midnight. 


Acrwatiy, we are Hudson River sailors. Like many others, we await 

avorable tides and run up the river to Croton Point or, maybe, Bear 

Mountain. We are, by nature, a placid lot, content with the majestic 
udson and its many havens of safety should bad weather come. Yeah? 
¢ hell we are! How far is that rockbound coast of Maine? 














" ju + what the i 
doctor ordered 





Old Doc Nature has all the 
answers for these high-pressure times! The longer hours, 
critical problems, bigger responsibilities — sure, we can 
take ’em — but a bit of “furlough” now and then... a 
few days of the kind of recreation that straightens out the 
kinks, “‘air-conditions” the old system, and super-charges 
with new energy ... such, indeed is a wise prescription! 


If you’d like the added pleasure of having an outboard 
motor along, call on your Evinrude dealer. With 


Evinrude manufacturing 
facilities all-out on war pro- 
duction, few new motors 
are available this year. But 
many dealers offer excel- 
lent values in reconditioned 
models. Your dealer’s name 
is listed in 
your classified 
phone direct- 
ory under “Out- 
board Motors”. 
Catalog free— 
address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4927 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 
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1913 EVINRUDE CARRIES ON 
“FOR THE DURATION” 


No pension yet for this old timer! 
Its owner, Norman Larson of 
Wallingford, Iowa, formerly fig- 
ured that after 29 years of faith- 
ful service it deserved retirement 
in favor of a smart new model. 
But when a motor shortage devel- 
oped, Mr. Larson said, ‘‘Nothing 
doing’’. On its record, this yeter- 
an is ‘“‘good for another 29 years’. 


30 years old, or 3 years old, this 


is the kind of performance built 


into Evinrude Motors. 
There’s no shortage in 
the reserves of service 
available in the tens- 
of-thousands of older 
Evinrudes! 
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MOTORS 
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YACHTING 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 52) 


using her, wangled a trailer from somebody else, and, one Saturday when 
he had a few hours’ leave, transported himself and sail boat to a sizeable 
lake seventy-five or a hundred miles inland. When he got there, he found 
that the lake had been drained so that its silvery outline on moonlit nizhts 
would no longer guide Jerry bombers to a near-by industrial center. .. . | 
hope it won’t some day be written that yachting in the U.S.A. survived 
because no handy means had been developed for saving Chicago by draining 
Lake Michigan. 


THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


(Continued from page 45) 


still for there are three islands whose conformations look much alike and 
the chart shows that if I take the passage between Cat and Eleuthera we 
shall run into a dead end of shoals and reefs‘and grief. 

Just at noon the sun broke through the clouds, the one moment when I 
needed it most, and how I needed it! For the sextant showed that we were 
in the fatal passage, eighty miles south of where we should have been, 
Another little while and the ship would have been among the reefs — this, 
just as I thought I was getting to be ‘“‘some pumpkins”’ as a navigator, 
I guess I’ll buy a farm. 

I slunk up to Captain Stoner at the wheel and, in an embarrassed under- 
tone, ordered the ship about. No sooner had we started to retrace our course 
toward the open sea than a northeast blow came up. It was fantastic; 
for days we have been praying for any kind of wind with an easterly slant 
and now it hit us in the teeth, and hard. We have set our sails and, with 
the motor running full speed, are tacking out of the channel. We can, of 
course, come about with the help of the motor. 


By four this afternoon we cleared the channel and began our run up 
the coast, tacking constantly to keep off the lee shore. It is getting dark 
and the wind is blowing harder. By midnight we were running much too 
fast and I ordered the big trysail lowered and the engine shut off as, by the 
log, we should be well past the point. Our course is due north and we are 
now making three knots, which ought to put us off the right channel 
when daylight comes. 


November 29th. Daylight is just breaking and no land is in sight. It is really 
disheartening. 

8:42 a.m. Land sighted again, this time off the port bow. 

9:30 a.m. We are right this time, I know; the channel is plain before us. 
Now if we can only make Nassau before dark! We are all terribly tired 
and hungry, for we have had little to eat. We soon used up the stores from 
the Carrabule and since then we have had only a can of soup and a little 
tin of grapefruit each day. How we are all looking forward to real food 
tonight! 

5:00 p.m. The sun is going down and we are out of sight of land. Where 
is Nassau? 

5:50 p.m. Nassau Light sighted. 

8:30 p.m. We are just outside the entrance to the harbor, and the 
sparkling lights ashore are dancing in our blood like champagne. We have 
signalled for a pilot. 

Midnight. These last four hours have been the worst of the entire trip. 
No pilot comes, and we dare not take the ship through the narrow, reef- 
strewn channel to the harbor. So, after 62 days of toil and danger and lone- 
liness at sea, we must sit with empty bellies and watch the mocking lights 
where are gaiety, people, food and cigarettes, all the things we long for. 


November 30th, 5:30 a.m. The dawn will be breaking shortly now and, pilot 
or no pilot, we start in. 

6:15 a.m. We are only 300 yards from the entrance to the harbor and 
the pilot boat is coming. 

6:30 a.m. The pilot is aboard. In we go. 

7:16 a.m. We are moored and the engine is stopped. 

Noon. I am writing this in my room at the Prince George Hotel, lying 4 
perfectly beautiful bed. Outside, the sun is shining and all the lovely sights 
and sounds of land are just beyond the windows. My belly is full of good 
food. When I ordered breakfast this morning the waiter set four places. 
I asked him why and he said: “ For the friends who are coming to join you. 

I said: ‘Don’t be silly, it’s all for me.” 

So here I am where I longed to be, safe and comfortable ani happy: 
Twelve hours ago, as I stood looking hungrily at the lights of ‘Nassau, 
I would have said that if I never saw another ship it would be :much too 
soon. Now I am already planning a day when Marie will spread her stor™ 
stained sails again and carry me off to fresh adventures. 

THE END 
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But you can still buy your new Chris-Craft 
Runabout, Utility Boat, Express Cruiser or 
Cruiser from dealers’ stocks. See the nearest 
-Chris-Craft Dealer today. Prices start at $995. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 405 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Chris-Craft factories are building 1007. 
for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard 





U. S. Navy New 36-ft. Picket Boat 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
are. 


Today communications are more essential than ever 








before. With important events happening hourly, 


the hallicrafters co. 














Gmmediate SERVICE 
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Come to Greenport’s protected, picturesque 
Peconic Bay, where Long Island Sound meets the 
sea. Here, at the same splendid, modern yard 
where defense craft for your country are building, 
YOU can obtain a complete, efficient 24-hour 
fitting out, repair and overhaul service. This is 
backed up by extensive facilities, skilled mechan- 
ics and an adequate stock of supplies and repair 
parts purchased prior to the war. Make this yard 
your stopping place for gas, oil, water, mail. 
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YACHTING 
A NEW COURSE TO CHART 


(Continued from page 24) 


greatest of these was Kettle Falls, the traditional salmon fishing gri jing 
and council place of the Indians even until last year. During 1941, K«+ttle 
Falls was smoothed over by the rising waters; now, its jagged rocks an: its 
great boulder-shaped ‘‘kettles”’ are buried forever. 

The last obstacle to pleasure and commercial boat travel was remove:! by 
widening the channel of the river at the point known as the Little Dalles, 
at the international border. 


Fottow1nc the voyageurs of the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest Fur Com- 
panies, the Columbia and the Arrow Lakes were familiar to the placer 
miners. The courageous little steamer Forty-Nine played her part in the 
gold rush in these parts in 1865 and 1866. Still later, stern-wheelers helped 
in pioneering and tugs plied back and forth wherever great log booms could 
be safely pulled. But, with the building of the railroads, water transporta- 
tion dwindled. 

Now, although the dugouts and the boats of the voyageurs have long 
since sailed over the horizon, in many places the wilderness into which 
they ventured remains. There it seems as if their chants may still echo in 
the canyons. Along the banks of the Columbia it is still possible to see 
smoke from all-night campfires lying low over the water. It is the same 
Columbia that, joining two countries and serving four states, has carried 
much of the history and much of the romance of the Pacific Northwest 
in its stream. 

And where its waters have now been opened to new keels, the yachtsman 
will find himself sailing from the site of the great bulwark of concrete in 
Grand Coulee — a symbol of all that is modern — to mountain-girt Alpine 
waters of the Canadian Rockies in a land that is still much as the Indian 
knew it. The waves made by his boat will wash against gigantic hills, 
brown and sage-covered; he will find rocky sections, some with crags a 
thousand feet high above the water; bench lands spotted with range cattle 
and horses; terraced basaltic walls, colored with bright yellow and red 
lichens. And in the lumbering and mining villages of British Columbia he 
will find those friendly ports of call which beckon to the cruising yachtsman 
and invite him to chart his course anew. 


TRADITIONS OF “LATONKA” 


(Continued from page 21) 


attorney, and Dr. B. M. Randolph, a landlubber but a fine sport. 

Arriving at Chaumont in the morning, we spent the day putting the boat 
in shape and getting supplies aboard. By dusk, we hoisted sail and, a few 
hours later, anchored for the night off the Main Duck Islands. 

Just as we were putting out early in the morning, the late Stuart D. 
Lansing appeared in his schooner Alice and, making her snug, informed us 
that the barometer was falling rapidly. Nevertheless, we continued on our 
way and bucked a stiff head wind until noon, when it developed into a real 
blow. By 2:00, there were tigerish squalls. We reefed down to the limit. 
Then the jib blew out. 1 went forward to get it in and a sea over the bows 
put me entirely under. A pelting rain started. 


Wirnovt a jib, Latonka IT carried a weather helm but we continued going 
out to sea until the mainsail began to rip. Then I had to put in a stop-stitch 
and take up the topping lift. The rip was checked but the ship made little 
headway against that gale. Green as a shamrock, Dr. Randolph had long 
since passed out on the cabin floor, leaving Si and me alone to man ship. 
Soaked to the skin, teeth chattering in the cold, we worked with uncondi- 
tioned muscles into the night. 

Computing our bearings on the chart, we found ourselves with the Cana- 
dian village of Wellington on our lee beam; a small, unbuoyed channel led 
into the basin. In the pitch dark, we stowed sail and Si set out in the dinghy 
for help. After two hours, he came back in a motor boat, which took us toa 
safe anchorage and Dr. Randolph to a hotel. Twenty-four hours later, we 
proceeded towards Cobourg, overtaken by Alice, both arriving too late for 
the first day’s racing. 

A few years later, I saw Latonku IJ taken out of Chaumont Bay by a 
new owner, headed for Lake Erie, where I understand she is still in service. 
She was succeeded by Tonka, too small to be dignified with the name 
Latonka III. Tonka was one of the special Class C one-design sloops de- 
signed by T. B. F. Benson, of Toronto. This was one of the grandest little 
weatherly racing classes ever developed and was produced for the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. 

Tonka made a wonderful racing record and could cruise anywhere 02 the 
lake with comfort and safety. Nor was she without her story of adventure, 
either. For example, there was that occasion of a C.Y.C. race when 4 squall 
struck which capsized the leader at the weather mark. We were second and 
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well knocked down but, as our vision cleared, before us were three fear- 
stricken boys going down with their ship. Still wearing oilskins, one was 
astriie the gunwale. We yelled to them to discard their clothing and head- 
reached to them, arriving after the ill-fated craft had settled until only the 
peak of the spar protruded, with one lad clutching it. But all were rescued 
and sv the incident ended happily. 


Jusy in time to serve as a training ship for my three young sons, Tonka 
came into my yachting picture. Now she is gone, too, sold to make way for 
Latonka III, the sweetest craft I have ever owned, a so-called Lake One- 
Design sloop developed by Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, to suit the 
special needs of the Lake Yacht Racing Association for a combination 
comfortable auxiliary cruiser and wholesome racer. Built in 1937, she was 
the first of her class to take the water. 

With her, the story has been one mainly of unmarred pleasure. But, 
then, there was that August night when a brutal nor’wester broke her loose 
from her mooring in front of my Point Salubrious cottage. Pitch blackness. 
A lightning flash. Latonka bearing down on a rocky lee shore. A frantic 
dash for her in the dmghy. Then long minutes of battle in which we were 
tossed about like a cork, the dinghy was nearly smashed and I narrowly 
missed being hurled into the turbulent lake. Time after time, that hectic 
night, destruction seemed imminent. Finally, the gale brought me a mys- 
tery line. It was made fast. The ship was hauled to a safe anchorage and I 
retired fatigued to bed, waking in the morning calm hardly able to move 
from the excruciating pain that shot through my back but thankful that 
my ship was secure and sound. 

Such is a sailor’s life. Will there be a Latonka IV? Well, the answer lies 
with my three sons, all experienced young yachtsmen. 


THE NAVY’S “MAN FRIDAY” 


(Continued from page 27) 


all of the important harbors and defense areas of our coastline, many 
thousand miles long. For this work, the small boat owner, accustomed to 
the ways of the sea, familiar with the landmarks of his home waters, is 
ideally equipped. 

There came the annual Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles Harbor. 
(ive it up? Perish the thought! But how to get the 30-odd boats from San 
Diego safely up the 120 miles of coast without danger of meeting a lurking 
submarine? The Navy was busy on matters of “global strategy.’’ The 
Coast Guard proper was fully occupied with its many duties. Who, then, 
was to convoy all these yachts from San Diego to San Pedro? Why, the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, of course! And so, cruisérs of the Auxiliary, fully 
manned and armed and equipped with radio, accompanied this fleet of 
yachts so that none might miss the Midwinter Regatta. And who else 
should police the course of the races of the Midwinter Regatta? The 
Coast Guard certainly had plenty of other things to do. Naturally, this 
duty fell to the Auxiliary. 

And so it goes. Job after job that the Navy and the Coast Guard are 
too busy or not equipped to do. Jobs that the Coast Guard did gladly and 
willingly in the piping times of peace are taken over today by serious- 
minded men of the Auxiliary. 


Au of this metamorphosis from light hearted yachtsmen to serious 
minded volunteer naval men has not been accomplished without much 
travail. And much still remains to be done. Some yachtsmen have only 
the scantiest knowledge of seamanship, navigation and communications — 
just enough, usually, to get them from their anchorage to that landing 
where the elbow-bending parties assemble on Sunday afternoon, and back. 
To remedy this situation, the Coast Guard offers courses of study with 
examinations for the certificate of navigator, senior navigator and master 
navigator. Before our entry into the war, these courses were, as a rule, 
hot well attended but today, in Flotilla 22, twenty-five men meet every 
Wednesday night for lectures. Heavy mental labor, struggling over the 
problems presented, is spread over the week. Other flotillas have equally 
well attended courses, and special classes are being organized for those 
who are farther advanced and wish to take the examinations for senior 
havigator and master navigator. These courses involve celestial navigation 
and produce many an acute headache, since most yachtsmen haven’t 
studied higher mathematics since those long years ago in school. 


Waar authority has the Coast Guard Auxiliary and what do its members 
bet paid? The answer to the first question is “none’’ and, to the second, 
nothing.” At present, the work is entirely voluntary. A friend of mine in 
Ose ear ly days of the war, when I was spending almost every night on 
pee said to me: “Bill, how can I go about getting a job in the Coast 
Ms Biliary?” My reply was: “Easy. I’ll take your application right 
» Al you want a job working all night, patrolling the harbor and channel 








Old Gap’ Smith says: 


“Now there’s a fellow who had to learn the hard way! A scrapin’ 
acquaintance with last year’s barnacles taught him two things: 
First—it’s best to clean the bottom as soon as the boat is hauled 
out. Second—it doesn’t pay to try to save money by using a 
cheap bottom paint. 

“This year, like thousands of yachtsmen everywhere, he’s 
playing safe by using a good quality anti-fouling paint. And in 
my estimation he asked for one of the best when he ordered 
Smith’s Fisherman Red—a famous member of the Smith Cup 
Defender line. Next Fall he won’t have any barnacles to scrape 
—the bottom will be clean as a whistle.” 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


11 East 36th Street New York, N. Y. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO.,INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ES 
1827 Dear Cap’ Smith: Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOK Ss5 
ream on Painting and Varnishing Boats. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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THE OLDEST NAME IN SCOTCH | 


Haig & Haig Scotch was 
born 314 years ago. It 
has seen Britain win 
over 100 Naval Battles 
—and has set for itself 
“ae | an unequalled record of 


continuous satisfaction. 


HAIG: HAIG 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY— 86.8 PROOF 
SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 





















YACHTING 


in cold and deluges of rain, with practically no sleep, and no pay at all, 
there’s a grand job waiting for you.’”’ Uncle Sam pays nothing in cash 
to the Auxiliary man for the work he does. The pay you get is the satis/ac- 
tion you feel in doing your bit in the work for which you are best qual ‘ied 
towards the long hard task of winning the war. 

To those men who wish to see active service as quickly as possible and 
who have had boating experience, the Auxiliary offers a real opportu: ity. 
Because you must have had experience and pass an examination be‘ore 
admission to the Auxiliary, plus the prestige which you enjoy a: an 
Auxiliary member, you should be able to enter the Coast Guard wit!, an 
advantage in rank often amounting to several years of service over the 
man who enlists directly at a recruiting office; and bear in mind that the 
Coast Guard is now part of the Navy. In times of peace, the Coast Guard 
is a unit of the Treasury Department (remember the old rum-running 
days?) but, late in November, when war appeared inevitable, it was taken 
over by the Navy. 

Probably half of the original members of Flotilla 22 have now entered 
active service, two with the rank of lieutenant, others from boatswain’s 
mate, first class, and machinist’s mate, first class, all the way down the 
line, depending on their knowledge and capabilities. More will doubtless 
follow in the near future for there are few of us who do not hope some 
day, sooner or later, to wear the uniform of the United States Navy. In fact, 
we have had almost a constant turnover in the personnel of our fiotilla 
since the outbreak of the war as new members have joined us in ever- 
increasing numbers, while others have left our ranks to enter active service. 


To those men who are tied to their jobs, who, for various reasons, cannot 
hope to enter the Navy and who fear that membership in the Auxiliary 
might result in their being called to active duty and forced to absent 
themselves from their places of employment, I can give a word of assurance. 
The Coast Guard Auxiliary — even today, in wartime — is a 100 per cent 
civilian organization. Nobody can order us to do anything. In fact, even 
the high Auxiliary officers — the commodore of a whole Naval District, the 
captain of a Division, the commander of a Flotilla — are in the extraor- 
dinary position of holding naval titles with semi-naval rank but with not 
one particle of enforceable authority. 

The Auxiliary is, in many respects, like a lodge or a service club. The 
members join and leave of their own volition, subject to certain regulations. 
The officers are elected — in emergencies, appointed — for one year only, 
and they depend for results on the voluntary codperation that they can 
secure from the members. From this, it may be readily concluded that a 
Coast Guard officer, to be successful, needs to be a combination of naviga- 
tor, business executive, diplomat, teacher and patriotic exhorter —a 
none too easy rdéle to fill. 

’ Thus the civilian, who wants to remain a civilian and serve when and 
as his other duties permit, is enabled to render this vital service at his own 
time and convenience. Of course, if a man agrees to be on the job at a 
certain time, he is expected to be there on the dat. If he fails to show up, 
there is likely to be, in plain English, hell to pay; and, as in all clubs and 
organizations, the more interest a member shows in the objectives of the 
organization and the more time he devotes to it, the farther he will go — 
subject to the usual vicissitudes of life and politics and the frailties of 
human nature. 

But, as time progresses and the shadow of the war grows deeper and 
deeper over all of us, the Coast Guard Auxiliary is increasingly becoming 
an integral part of the national service. Because of the war, the amount of 
work devolving on the shoulders of the officers of the Auxiliary is tremen- 
dous and takes hours of valuable time away from their regular business and 
professional life. There are indications that Congress may soon recognize 
this situation and allow compensation to Auxiliary officers and men for 
the time they spend on duty. The pay will, naturally, be in relation to rank. 


Unit recently, no uniform was worn by members of the Auxiliary. 
During the early weeks of the war, we reported for duty clad in every sort 
and kind of nondescript garment that we had worn in our free and easy 
yachting days. There is no recognized official uniform today but, like other 
problems of the Auxiliary, that one is in process of being remedied. Here, 
in the Eleventh Naval District, we wear khaki trousers and shirt of @ 
definite pattern. A khaki windbreaker over a sweater in cold weather and 
a Navy peajacket over all for those frigid nights which come occasionally 
even on the waters of our famed sunny Southern California. We wear 4 
typical Navy cap with a khaki top and the Coast Guard Auxiliary I 
signia embroidered in gold and silver on the front. Pips on the collar 
distinguish the rank of officers. 
The Coast Guard Auxiliary is on its way. It has accomplished much 
the few short weeks since the outbreak of war. We have been pleased at the 
commendation received from the officers of the Coast Guard and the Navy 
who have watched our work. We have much to do and far yet to go, but 
the men of the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, the Navy’s “Man 
Friday,” are ready for whatever service our country may ask them to do. 
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| Ae only those vessel operators serv- 
ing national defense are able to pur- 
chase Cutless Rubber propeller shaft bearings 
tight now, don’t let it worry you! Your present 
bearings—if they are Cutless Rubber—will 
likely outwear any other new bearing you 
could purchase! So don’t replace them even 
if you notice play between bearing and shaft. 

is play doesn’t mean the bearings are worn. 
It's due to the softness of the rubber—a char- 
acteristic of Cutless Bearings. 


Here’s a good example of Cutless Rubber’s 
Superior service. It’s cies J. H. Coppedge, 
owner, J. H. Coppedge & Co., Towing and 
Ship Bunkering, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Rubber Bearings are far superior,”’ 
says Mr. Coppedge 


“We have three tugs equipped with B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber stern bearings besides the ‘J. H. sg 8 
We have been using rubber bearings for about 13 


Citless Beaninys-a BFGoodrich product 





13-year bearing test in tow work 
makes rubber choice for new tug 


years, and in our opinion, they are far superior to 
any other type bearing, — for shallow-water 
service where sand and abrasive material is encoun- 
tered. One installation has run between 4 and 5 
years and the rubber bearing is in good condition.” 


Little wonder this user selected Rubber 
Bearings for his new vessel! 


You, too, save money and get extra pleas- 
ure from smoother operation with Cutless 
Bearings. 


Cutless Rubber Bearings are top producers 
of boating pleasure! They excel all others in 
economy and smooth, vibrationless operation 
because of many superior qualities possessed 
by no other bearing. They prove it every day 
in operations much more grueling than 
pleasure boating! 


Cutless Bearings are water-lubricated, to 
spare you lubrication worries, firm to support 
many times the shaft weight, s/ick (when wet) 
for lowest possible co-efficient of friction, 


soft to protect the shaft against grit, extra 
tough to resist destructive, corrosive substances 
found in all water. 

So, don’t give up your present Cutless 
Bearings for inferior makeshifts! Get all the 
trouble-free service for which they’re famous! 


LUCIAN Q..MoFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 
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DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 


to supply — 
eg 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Built for Work 


WW 


Marine Motors 






6-cylinder Gray 
Marine Diesel 10-175 h.p. 
80-165 h.p. 
"Priority”’ Orders Handled with Dispatch Reduction Gear Ratios 1.5:1 to 5:1 


Gasoline and Diesel 


Catalogs and Performance Data on Request 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., 656 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















GREAT LAKES YACHTSMEN 
—fit out at TRUSCOTT yards — 


Here you'll find the facilities and skill to put your craft in the tip-top 
shape that helps so much toward an early start —an enjoyable season. 


COMPLETE MARINE SERVICE 
* SAIL & POWER BOATS BUILT — to your order 
* STORAGE — Outside and Inside 
* REPAIRS — By Factory Trained Men 
* OUTFITTING 


Moderate rates & inquiries invited 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. st. sosepn, micu. 











YACHTING 
HANDICAPPING FLEETS OF SMALL BOATS 


(Continued from page 51) 


Spinnaker Penalty+.95 (L42B+D+4P+48+F—I1-+C) X(PF) x(R)=k 
ing 


In spite of all that the measurement rule makers have been able to .c- 
complish, the day to day variation in sailing conditions throws the han:{i- 
caps out of balance. Mixed fleets of larger boats do not, as a rule, vary as 
much in type and adaptability to various conditions as small craft. But, 
even there, some boats are at their best comparatively when it blows hard, 
and others (usually those with the largest sail area) are out in front most 
consistently when the wind is light. A head sea will often leave a beamny 
craft plunging up and down but barely moving ahead, while a narrower 
boat slices right through at twice the speed of the former. But in smooth 
water the same two will sail along side by side for miles. 

What do we find in the Snug Point fleet as the wind goes up and down 
the scale? Usually, something like this: The Lightning, a typical center- 
boarder, wide and comfortable, with moderate sail area, will turn in an 
average performance in any kind of weather. The Lawley 110, a long and 
narrow keel boat but quite short on sail, will trail badly in drifting matches 
but will sail circles around the rest of the fleet when it breezes up to 15 
miles or more. The ‘‘ Breezy Bays’”’ may well have a generous amount of 
sail, and thus would walk out ahead in the light stuff, but be overpowered 
and wallowing when it breezes. These typical day to day variations in 
comparative performance could result in the “‘ Breezy Bay”’ defeating the 
Lightning by 15 minutes over a five-mile course in really light weather 
and the next day, with a twenty-mile breeze, getting licked by the same 
opponent by the same, or nearly the same, margin. With variations like 
that, no method of determining time allowance will work equitably every 
day unless the factor of wind velocity is brought into the picture. We’re 
not going to do that, however. This thing is complicated enough already. 


Tue point is that, with the widely varying performance of the average 
assemblage of small boats, no matter how hard the Snug Point crowd works 
to find the ideal handicapping or measurement rule, and regardless of how 
meticulously they measure their boats, AXolus, the wind god, is going to 
come along and blow it all apart anyway. Therefore, they might as well 
save most of the paper work and midnight oil and adopt the past perform- 
ance handicap system used successfully by many clubs and associations 
which have already been through the mill with this problem. 

The past performance handicap system works like this. One good man, 
who knows the boats in the fleet and how they perform under varying 
conditions, is appointed handicapper. Or, if no one man stands out or can 
be persuaded to accept the dubious honor, make it a committee of two or, 
at most, three. These fellows then get their heads together with whatever 
data are available on actual racing results, the informal races of last year 
(if records were kept of elapsed time), or any dope on just how much faster 
or slower than the others any one boat is. 

Much the easiest and most satisfactory way to work with the figures is 
to convert the minutes and seconds to percentages. Thus, if boat ‘“A’’ 
covers a given course in 1 hour 40 minutes (100 minutes, not 140) and boat 
‘“‘B”’ finishes in 1 hour 43 minutes (103 minutes); ‘‘B”’ is three per cent 
slower. By averaging the results of several races, the handicapper can 
arrive at a pretty good set of percentages for comparative speeds. Even if 
the length of the courses sailed varies, it doesn’t matter as it is percentage 
difference in elapsed time that counts. Frequently, of course, a fluke of 


some kind occurs and one or more boats will turn in an extraordinarily’ 


good or extraordinarily poor performance. It’s usually better not to include 
such factors in the average, as they weight it heavily one way or the other. 
Sometimes, too, the results of a whole race may be affected by luck much 
more than by the speed of the boat. For instance, if half the fleet lies be- 
calmed while the other half gets a new breeze and scoots along for twenty 
minutes, it wouldn’t make much sense to conclude that the becalmed 
bunch was twenty minutes slower. 

Even if the handicappers have no comparative data to work with, the 
system can be put into effect in short order by running three or four trial 
races without time allowance and using the data compiled to work out 
percentage handicaps. In this connection, however, don’t make the mistake 
made by some clubs in racing a whole season before figuring out per- 
centage handicaps. The rub there is that it’s not much fun to race week 
after week without ever knowing who is the winner. 

Suppose the Snug Point crowd puts this system into effect. After analy#- 
ing the results of the informal races last year, they might come out with 
results as follows: On the average, the Lawley 110 was the fastest; the 
Lightning was 2 per cent slower; the Breezy Bay, about 3 per cent slower; 
one of the Unknowns, 4 per cent slower; the Comets, 10 per cent slower: 
one Snipe, 12 per cent slower; the other Unknowns, 15 per cent slower; and 
the second Snipe (poorly sailed), 17 per cent slower. 


M. 










STILES 
SMITH 


* * Member U. S. C. G. Auxiliary Flotilla 
No. 53. Mentor Harbor Yachting Club. 


Mr. Smith, who lives in Cleveland, is 
Commodore of the Mentor Harbor 
Yachting Club and has long been ac- 
tive in the United States Power Squad- 
rons. Molly S III, a 37 footer, is his 
third Richardson. Both he and Mrs. 
Smith are able navigators and ex- 
perienced sailors. having done a 
great deal of extended cruising in 
recent years. 


MOLLY S Ill 
Mentor Harbor, Ohio 















This is the first in a series of advertisements 
which will feature Richardson owners who, 
with their boats, are serving the nation as 
members of either the Coast Guard Reserve 
or Auxiliary. 


As we run through the roster, you will find 
your friends among the many prominent 
yachtsmen mentioned. Watch this space 
every month. Send us the name of any 
eligible Richardson owner of your ac- 
quaintance. 


~ "RICHARDSON BOAT CO. INC. North Tonawanda 








Using the above percentages as handicaps in an actual race, the following 
might be a typical summary: 


SNUG POINT YACHT CLUB, MAY 31st, 1942 
Wind: Moderate. Start: 3:00 p.m. 


Allowance 
Boat Finish Time Elapsed Time Per Cent Corrected Time Place 
Comet No. 1 4:48:20 1:48:20 10 1:38:20 1 
Unknown No.1 = 4:43:04 1:43:04 4 1:39:04 2 
Lawley 110 4:40:00 1:40:00 Scratch 1:40:00 3 
Comet No. 2 4:50:21 1:50:21 10 1:40:21 4 
Lightning 4:42:38 1:42:38 2 1:40:38 5 
Snipe No. 1 4:52:46 1:52:46 12 1:40:46 6 
Breezy Bay 4:45:06 1:45:06 3 1:42:06 t 
Unknown No.2 = 4:57:28 1:57:28 15 1:42:28 8 
Snipe No. 2 5:03:26 2:03:26 17 1:46:26 9 
Unknown No.3 5:01:54 2:01:54 15 1:46:54 10 


Note that allowances in minutes and seconds are figured as percentages 
of the fastest elapsed time (Lawley 110). For the sake of simplicity and 
clarity, this is taken here to be 100 minutes (1:40:00). Ten per cent of this 
is then 10 minutes; 2 per cent, 2 minutes, etc. In this race, the elapsed 
times covered a spread of over 23 minutes but after the times were cor- 
rected the spread was reduced to 814 minutes. This, of course, is a race 
only on paper but, in practice, similar results might be obtained. 

After a little experience, the handicapper gets to know his fleet pretty 
Well and can assign a reasonably accurate percentage handicap to any 
hewcomer which enters without the boat sailing more than a race or two. 

It’ssurprising how easy it is for both the handicapper and the contestants 
to get into the swing of this system. After it gets under way, certain 
adjustments may have to be made and it may be advisable to fine it down 
a bit. In that connection, the following rules for handicapping used by the 
Handicap Yacht Racing Class of Long Island Sound, which has been at 
this sort of thing for years, may be of interest. On the Sound, everything 
from 70-foot ocean racers down to 15-foot nondescripts may be found 
tacing in the Handicap Class. Each division has a separate race. 

“The Executive Committee shall, prior to the opening of the racing 
season and prior to the first day in August, classify all yachts belonging to 
Members in good standing in divisions according to their relative size 
and Speed; and shall establish percentage handicaps for all yachts which, 
in their ‘adgment, will place them on equal footing. — 











‘* All yachts sailing other than scratch, shall receive as a time allowance, 
their allotted percentage of the fastest elapsed time made by any yacht 
in their division. 

“The Executive Committee shall set a maximum elapsed time on which 
allowances will be figured in each division. 

“In each succeeding race, the winner in the last race shall retain the 
same handicap, the second yacht shall receive one-half of one per cent 
additional handicap, yachts that did not start and yachts that started but 
did not finish, shall receive one-half of one per cent additional handicap; 
and yachts that finished, but were neither first nor second, shall receive 
one per cent additional handicap. 

‘In races in which there were but two starters, the second yacht shall 
receive one per cent additional handicap for the next race. Handicap 
figures shall be kept reduced to scratch in each division. 

“Tn arbitrary handicaps, if an error be shown, it may be rectified at the 
discretion of the Executive Committee before the third race in which the 
boat competes. 

‘No yacht shall make any change in hull or sail area after being handi- 
capped, without notice to the Committee. 

‘‘A boat in any of the divisions of the Handicap Class shall, in the event 
of her not finding a competitor in her division at the starting line, auto- 
matically drop back to the division next behind her until she finds a com- 
petitor; except in the case of the lowest division, in which case a boat of 
this division, not finding a competitor, goes up into the division ahead. 
The proper differentials between the divisions will in these cases be applied 
by the official handicapper of the class.”’ 

There is one serious shortcoming in the past performance handicap 
system. It works well as long as the same boats race against each other and 
comparative performance data are readily available. But suppose Snug 
Point and Quahog Bay get together for a special race on July fourth, or 
for a week-end of racing; then there will probably be no common basis of 
comparison. In that case, the easiest measurement formula to resort to 
would be the old ‘‘Seawanhaka Rule.’’ It is: 


L+VSA 
2 
where L is the mean of over all and water line length and SA stands 


for sail area. The latter can best be obtained from the actual dimensions 
of the working sails. 


= Rating 
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Crusader Stainless Wares serve a vital part 
in the preparation of nutritious foods so necessary 
to all Sailors afloat. 

CRUSADER Galley equipment includes all types of cooking, storage, 
and service utensils — which in time of Peace make for better living. 


‘Now CRUSADER production is 100% for War uses—but while all our 
efforts are being exerted to back up our armed forces, our aim will 
be to the end that, when Victory comes, we can better serve our friends 
in Peaceful pursuits. 





LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. «© 


WOODHAVEN, NEW. YORK Stas. 
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The Shadow that Speeds 
the Assembly Line 


From the production lines of America’s vast indus- 
tries, flows part after part so nearly identical in size 
that the last can be interchanged with the first and 
work equally well in the assembled product. 
Interchangeability of parts, the secret of mass pro- 
duction, is attainable through the rigid control of 
accuracy—a control made possible by the use of such 
an instrument as the Bausch & Lomb Contour 
Measuring Projector, which projects the shadow 
image of a mechanical part and clearly reveals errors 
measurable in ten-thousandths of an inch. 
Such instruments, like many others of Bausch & 
Lomb manufacture, are used in science, industry and 
available to dealers, sports- | education to speed the work for Victory—and to 
men and outdoor lovers. 
* promote the knowledge and preserve the health of the 
people of the world. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. + ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 





YOU CAN'T GET 
A BAUSCH & LOMB 
BINOCULAR? 


Production facilities for the 
world’s finest binocular are 
now at the ‘highest point in 
Bausch & Lomb history. But 
supplying of the Armies and 
Navies charged with the de- 
fense of Democracy comes 
first. As their requirements 
are filled, instruments for pri- 
vate use will again be made 





















YACHTING 


Even if the simple data called for in this rule are not already on paper, 
the boats can actually be measured in a few minutes each. Measuring 
should be done with sails and equipment aboard, but without the crow. 
The N.A.Y.R.U. year book’s time allowance tables then give the allowa ice 
per nautical mile in seconds for each tenth of a foot of rating. For insta:e, 
a Lawley 110, rating about 16.0 feet under this rule, would allow a Liviit- 
ning, rating about 15.2, the difference between 363.64 and 372.26. (From 
time allowance tables), 7.e., 8.62 seconds per mile of the course (4:).\( 
seconds over a 5 mile course.) 

For ratings under 15.0 feet which do not appear in the time allowance 
tables, it will be necessary to resort to the formula under which the time 
allowance tables are prepared: 


2160 2160 
vr VR 
in which r is the rating of the smaller boat and R the rating of the larger, 





Time allowance per mile = 


A FEW OF CHARLES D. MOWER’S BOATS 


(Continued from page’ 36) 


Butts Whiting was signed on as main sheet man and was a great help 
throughout the series. (At the finish of the last race he threw his skipper 
overboard.) Charlie was one of the crew, tending jib sheets. 

There were nineteen boats entered from which three were to be chosen 
for the team, Joyette being the only representative from Long Island 
Sound. She acquitted herself so well, consistently finishing either first, 
second or third, that she was picked as the “all around boat,” good in any 
weather. Curtis’ Ellen was outstanding in light going and the third member 
of the team was Wolf, a consistently good heavy weather boat. The three 
Germans were all heavy weather boats, judging by their performance, and 
gave the American team trouble only in a hard chance. 

The scoring system was peculiar. All six boats competed in the first 
four races; then only those which had won a race remained in the running. 
Ellen and Joyette were the only two winners and raced for the President 
Taft Bowl, a huge punch bowl. The Governor’s Trophy went to the loser. 


Tue big day turned out to be typical Ellen weather and the betting, 
which was heavy, favored her ten to one. Soon after the start, the odds 
were justified since Ellen walked through our lee, going two feet to our one. 
At the end of forty minutes, close hauled on the starboard tack, she was at 
least a half mile dead ahead. 

Through the fleet to the westward, we detected a dark streak on the 
water and decided that it was a new and strong breeze. We flattened down 
until the boom was almost amidships and let Ellen gain still more. When 
we thought that we could reach the new breeze first, we tacked and 
headed for it. It was nip and tuck but we got it first, tacked again and just 
crossed Ellen’s bow and covered her. She never got out from our lee on the 
rest of that leg. We held her on the run down wind; we covered her all the 
way up wind again and prevented her from getting our wind on the run 
to the finish. Joyette won by 21 seconds! W. W. Swan 





The Sonder “ Joyette’”’ was built in 1909. She won the President Tait Bowl 
that year and the international contest with the Germans off Marblehead 
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The right SIGNALS in a fog 
Oil you know you can depend on 





The sounding of certain, specified signals by any craft, either 
under way or at anchor in a fog, is just one of the many legal 
regulations which contribute to boating safety. There is, however, 
-one vital factor in your security afloat which is not covered by EB San gs 
law. That is the oil you use. For proper lubrication plays a major s 
role in dependable engine performance—-in the elimination of 
unexpected breakdowns and engine failures which can threaten 
your safety, your pleasure and the limitations of your budget. 
Don’t take chances. Use Duplex Marine Engine Oil, specifically he Sie 
refined to meet the gruelling demands of modern marine engines. Ponn CRUDE On sent! 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Penn. 
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UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 





“UNCLE WANTS HIS BOATS” AND 
HARPER MAKES THE BOLTS... Now! 





Down in the hulls of Uncle Sam’s sub-chasers, 
cutters, crash boats, mine sweepers, motor torpedo 
boats, and many other fighting craft, will be found 
Harper's non-ferrous and stainless fastenings. 

Big Monel bolts in the bow, carriage bolts in the 
frames, castle nuts on the shafts, drift bolts in the 
keels, and a host of other nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets in all important parts and equipment. Most 
leading yards use Harper fastenings exclusively. 


NEW CATALOG READY 


. . . describing 4320 stock items of non-ferrous and 
stainless fastenings. Free to executives in war and 
other essential industries. Special rush facilities on 
long carriage bolts and drift bolts. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher Sf. s Chicago 





Since 1847 


Experienced Boat Owners Have Specified 
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WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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GET Whore FUN FROM SAILING 


with Skaneateles Class Racers 


Sailing for health, relaxation and 
training in small boat handling is 
more fun when your boat has 
exclusive Skaneateles construction 
features. Get yours from Skane- 
ateles’ ample stocks to start the 
new season right. No sacrifice of 
Skaneateles standards in mate- 
rials, workmanship or construction. 
Lightnings, Comets, Snipes, Pen- 
guins ready for delivery. Write for 
literature, prices. 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


Fine Boats Since 1893 
BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The annual spring meeting of the I.L.Y.A. was held in Detroit on 
March 28th, Commodore Howard Finch presiding. A goodly representa- 
tion from the 30 or more clubs of the association attended and pledged 
support to the annual regatta to be held at Put-in-Bay, August 10th-14th. 

After some discussion regarding possible changes in the sailing rules, it 
was decided to race under the same rating rule as in 1941. Power boat rac- 
ing will be limited to cruisers, featuring events for the Kermath and 
Greeley Trophies. 


> Commander W. S. Jameson, Assistant. Naval Attaché of the British 
Embassy at Washington, was the guest speaker at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Commodores Association in Cleveland, on April 10th. A veteran 
of World War I and also in active service in the North Sea and Mediter- 
ranean in 1940-41, he gave a large and enthusiastic audience some first- 
hand information on naval warfare of yesterday and today. Entire pro- 
ceeds of the meeting went to a fund to buy smokes for our sailors and 
soldiers. 


> The channel at Mentor Harbor, which was completely filled by gravel 
and sand during the winter gales, will be open by May 5th, according to 
latest reports by the harbor master of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. Dredging 
was started early this year. 


> Warren E. Henderson, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has bought a 40’ 
twin screw twin cabin Chris-Craft cruiser. 

The club has installed a new anemometer on the west pier end which will 
operate a high intensity flashing light, installed inside the lagoon. This new 
light will be visible for more than half a mile in bright sunlight so that 
Mentor Harbor sailors will know wind velocities outside the harbor before 
setting sail. 


> The Lakeside Y.C., of Cleveland, is planning a full schedule of races for 
the smaller sailing craft of the fleet next summer but there is still doubt 
about activities of the larger craft, particularly auxiliaries, because so 
many of the owners and crew members are engaged in war industry work 
that does not allow any protracted absence such as would be necessary for 
long distance cruising events. 

One of the four Busch brothers, owners of the racing auxiliary Aquila 
II, is already in uniform and at least one more is likely to be in service be- 
fore long, so that it is quite possible that Aquilla II will be laid up this 
year. 

The club plans to hold its annual regatta this summer but it will be a 
one-day affair and purely local, with no efforts to attract out-of-town rac- 
ing craft. 

April 25th to May 2nd will be Navy Week in Cleveland, with all the 
local yacht clubs invited to. participate in efforts to raise funds for Navy 
Relief. 


> Commodore Bixler, of the Freemont Y.C., is making things hum at that 
lively little club this spring and if one can judge from, the success of 
Hawaiian Night, April 11th, when nearly 200 members and guests filled 
the clubhouse to capacity, it looks like a big year at Freemont. 


> R. W. G. (“Bob”) Wilson was elected commander of the Cleveland 
Power Squadron at the annual meeting, held at the Mentor Harbor Y C., 
April 8th. Al Masties was elected lieutenant commander; C. W. Stage, Jr., 
first lieutenant, and George Billington, second lieutenant and secretary- 
treasurer. 


> More and more Cleveland sailors are joining the colors. Louis Pettit, 
light canvas man of Commodore Alex Winton’s championship lass R 
crew, is in the quartermaster’s department at Camp Lee, Va. Bud W inkler, 
who sailed with skipper Ray St. John in the Class R sloop Doress, !s 0 the 
same camp and Dave Laux, captain of R. W. G. Wilson’s power cruiser 
Bosun, is at Fort Eustis, Va. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


p R. B. Bivins, manager of Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp. 
shipyard, is proud of the record set up by the workmen in his plant in the 
construction of YMS type mine sweepers for the Navy. 

Shipwrights at the yard completely framed BYMS-21, the first 135’ 
sweeper, in 64 working hours; BY MS-22, in 36 hours; BYMS-23, in 22 
hours; and BYMS-24, in only 16% working hours! The last vessel was 
framed by only 28 workmen on the framing gangs. Incidentally, the time 
required to frame 24 is believed to be a record for YMS type mine sweepers. 


p The fate of the annual Pacific International Y.C. regatta still was in 
doubt early in April, according to Roy W. Corbett, Seattle Y.C., who was 
reélected chairman at a March meeting held at the Royal Vancouver Y.C. 
While war conditions have resulted in the doubt about the P.I.Y.A. re- 
gatta, members voted to have an informal cruise on the July 4th week- 
end, to Ganges Harbor, and races there if a sufficient number of yachts 
participate in the cruise. 

Other officers of P.I.Y.A. for 1942 are: Vice chairmen, C. J. Dill and 
Lieut. Col. E. Peplar, Royal Victoria Y.C., and Charles J. Frisbie, Seattle 
Y.C. William S. Day, Vancouver, is secretary-treasurer; Edwin Monk, 
Seattle, is honorary measurer. Members of the council include H. A. Jones 
and H. Gann, Royal Victoria Y.C., and John Soderberg, Seattle Y.C. 


> The Seattle Y.C. opening day regatta on May 3rd will be featured by a 
marine parade, a variety of races for all classes of sail craft, and a compass 
race for power yachts, all events on Lake Washington. Power yachts of this 
club held a shakedown cruise on the lake on April 11th. 


> Boeing No. 1, a trim new 32’ V-bottom boat, was accepted from the 
Franck shipyard at Seattle by the Boeing Airplane Co. of the same city. 
The Monk-designed boat reeled off 28 m.p.h. on her trials, with her twin 
Chrysler Royal Eights. 


> Shorleave, 62’ bridge deck cruiser with 100 hp. Hall-Scott engine, has 
been sold by Otis B. Harlan to Stanly Donogh, both members of the Seattle 
Y.C. Donogh’s 63’ twin Gray Diesel-powered cruiser Zimmie has been 
taken over for Coast Guard duty. Arne Vesoja handled the sale of Shor- 
leave. 

Vesoja also sold Gale, 28’ bridge deck cruiser with Six-60 Gray motor, to 
W. J. Blanning, Seattle; former owners were Charles Wells and John 
Hoffman, Bremerton. 


> Lloyd Waterhouse’s cruiser Alice May won the Tacoma Y.C. ‘‘ Windy 
Weather Race” around Vashon Island on March Ist, with a variation of 
only 1.33 per cent from the estimated time for the 30-mile run. Herbert 
Munson’s Live Yankee was first in the sailing event over the Burton course. 


> Neleho, a 28’ Milo Bailey-designed cruiser originally built by Dr. Ray- 
mond E.. Seth, Seattle, and more recently owned by Frank Bolte, also of 
Seattle, has been sold to Henry W. Salo by O. H. Freeman’s Fremont Boat 
Market. Freeman also sold a 26’ cruiser with Four-44 Gray engine, to 
Martin Wagner, Seattle; the previous owner was D. A. Grubb, of that city. 

In still another sale, Freeman was intermediary in the sale of the 35’ 
Karl Rathfon-built cruiser San Toy, to P. G. Jenkins, Ketchikan, Alaska; 


_ Jim Hart, Seattle, formerly owned the yacht which is fitted with an 85 


hp. Palmer. 


> Dr. Richard B. Adams is the new commodore of the Portland Y.C., suc- 
ceeding Vernon A. Cartwright. Other new officers include Ralph P. Wood- 
bury, vice commodore, and Claude F. Butler, reélected secretary-treasurer. 
New trustees with two-year terms are Milton B. Henderson, Walter 
Johannsen, H. M. Clow, and Butler. 


> Cat’s-Paws. A new Chrysler Crown has been installed in George H. 
Parsons’ 62’ auxiliary schooner Red Jacket, of the Seattle Y.C. .. . On 
March 10th, the first Oregon division of the U. S. Power Squadron was 
formed at Portland, and designated as the Portland Power Squadron. 
: +» Mine sweepers were launched in March by Western Boat Building 
Co,, Tacoma, J. M. Martinac Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma Boat Building 
Co.; Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle; Ballard Marine Railway, Seattle; 


and Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp. All these are 135’ mine 


Sweepers for the U. S. Navy. . . . Two Seattle shipyards, Shain Manu- 
facturing Co. and Washington Boat Works, early in April were getting 
ready to deliver to the U. 8. Coast Guard four new 52’ patrol boats, two 
from each yard. . . . It’s all V-bottom construction these days at the 
Grandy Boat Co., Seattle, and plenty of it; this work includes several seine 
ats over 40’ in length, about a dozen 32’ small beach seiners, a tug, and 


miseellancous other craft of the same type. 
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ROSFNFELD 


THEY LAUNCH INTO PRAISE OF 
VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 


Boat-in-the-water: “Come on in, the water’s 
fine!” 


Boat-on-the-ways: ‘I’m waiting for my final 
bottom coat.” 


Boat-in-the-water: “What's it to be? It’d bet- 
ter be good this year—lI hear the teredos 


are worse than ever. And as for barna- 
cles—!” 


Boat-on-the-ways: “Oh, it’s good all right— 
it’s Valspar!* My skipper’s used it for years 
because it keeps my bottom smooth and 
clean. And Valspar saves him the trouble 
and expense of a mid-season haul-out!” 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“VALSPAR YOUR BOAT” 


*If you haven't yet bought your Valspar Finishes for 1942 — 
hurry! For practically all available paint manufacturing facilities 
are now devoted to all-out production for the Victory Program. 





YACHT\EUINISHES 


A full line of specially formulated marine finishes 
for Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins includ- 
ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


* VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York x 
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The *'Muskie Line'’ 

includes sizes from 
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oe TREASURE 


"’ Today, Wisconsin Heavy-Duty AIR- 
COOLED Inboard Engines, wherever found, are 
“Treasure Trove”... precious beyond price. Those 
now in use will continue to be in service “for the 
duration”, and long after. New ones can’t be had! 
War production. for Victory comes first. In the 
meantime . . . if you have a Wisconsin Inboard 
. . . treasure it at its true worth! 
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M eae UK EE W ae O N §$ 1 N U.- 3. 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND 
By Weather Quarter 


> The important question of just what waters about Long Island w: id 
be open to pleasure boating this season and for what part of the day and 
night was answered, with an air of finality, about April 10th, just in time to 
end a barrage of rumors which, if they had spread much further, thret- 
ened to put an end to many an owner’s season before it ever got started. 
Nothing, of course, is absolutely final these days but the Third Naval | is- 
trict’s early-April regulations were evidently intended to govern activity 
throughout the coming season. Here’s how the picture lines up for Long 
Island and Sound boat owners: (1) All pleasure boats must have licenses 
to operate except (a) those with neither sails nor motors; (b) sail boats 
under 16 feet long, and (c) boats under 16 feet long powered with outboard 
motors under 10 hp. (2) Owners, operators, and members of the crew must 
have identification cards. 

That’s all there is to it as long as you stay within the waters of the Third 
Naval District (Block Island to Manasquan Inlet, New Jersey). Guests 
and youngsters under 14 years old are not required to have identification 
cards and there’s nothing in the new rules which says you can’t use your 
boat at night. The much discussed Sand’s Point to Execution line is not 
mentioned so, apparently, the gang in New Rochelle, City Island, and 
Manhasset and Little Neck Bays have nothing to worry about, either. 

During the first weeks in April, there was considerable excitement among 
boat owners in Connecticut when the newspapers reported a ruling by the 
Coast Guard closing the harbors of New London, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Stamford, Cos Cob, and Greenwich to pleasure boats. When the storm sub- 
sided a bit and the facts showed their heads, it was found that, except in 
New London, only the inner harbors are closed to pleasure boats. Club 
anchorages are not interfered with and there was no cause for alarm. New 
London, however, is closed tight for everything from skiffs and canoes 
on up. 


> The spring meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound went off without any particular excitement. The racing schedule 
adopted is just about the same as the schedules of recent years and most 
of the class’ secretaries reported that a high percentage of their usual fleets 
would be out. Alex Gest, chairman of Larchmont’s always busy committee, 
reported that he had asked the Coast Guard how much of the Sound the 
racing fleet might be permitted to utilize. The officers interrogated were 
not prepared to rule on the point but Alex and his gang seem to feel that 
it will be best to lay out racing courses which do not require crossing the 
busy steamer lanes. The idea behind this is to avoid trouble. Should a 
closely packed fleet of small boats “torpedo” a tanker, the Navy might 
well “sink” the racing crowd for the duration. Other clubs will probably 
follow Larchmont’s lead in this. Financially, the Association is tightening 
its belt by cutting the year book to a minimum and eliminating the weekly 
news bulletin ‘‘Telltale.’” Mimeographers, rather than printers, will be the 
recipients of the lesser sums available for printing most of the race circulars. 


> Long Island yards are continuing to launch ships for the Navy rapidly 
and frequently, The Greenport Basin & Construction Co., Inc., slid its 
ninth 135’ mine sweeper down the ways recently in the rain which seems 
to be a chronic visitor at Greenport launchings. Wheeler’s third 135-footer 
hit the water on April 10th. Nevins, and Jacob, in City Island, both launched 
vessels of the same type on the following day. 


> The New York office of the Coast Guard published on April 2nd a list 
of the names and addresses of 68 Coast Guard Auxiliary flotillas between 
Schenectady, New York, New Brunswick, New Jersey, and Orient Point, 
Long Island. Most of them are located in the metropolitan area, in Con- 
necticut or on Long Island. 


> The Huntington Y.C. has announced the recent acquisition of a perma- 
nent trophy for the Huntington Overnight Race, given by Charles E. 
Noyes. It is to be known as the August W. Heckscher Memorial Trophy. 
Mr. Heckscher was a charter member of the Huntington Y.C. and one of 
its first commodores. The race this year will start off Huntington, on 
August Ist, and will be sailed by day if regulations of Sound waters prohibit 


. night sailing. 


> Members of the Miramar Boat and Canoe Club, of Sheepshead Bay, 


whose fleet has been growing rapidly in both numbers and size of craft, 
got together recently and decided they had outgrown the boat anc canoe 
stage and henceforth will call their organization the Miramar Yacht ¢ lub. 


> Sherman Raveson, one of the leading skippers of the Western Long 
Island Sound Snipe fleet, is as clever with brush and palette as he 's wit 
tiller and sheet. His first one-man show of water colors will open \!°v 25th 
at the Associated American Artists Gallery, New York. 
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Be “Semper Paratus” 


— OUT” SEASON just a few days away, Matthews owners 
should adopt the U. S. Coast Guard motto, “Always Ready.” 


There may come an emergency this season when the Navy or Coast | 
Guard will need your cruiser. So paint her up, fit her out and have 
her ready as early as possible this spring. Then, if the call comes, 
your Matthews will be available for instant use. 


Your Matthews dealer stands ready to help you as much as possi- 
ble. See him today. Meanwhile enroll in your nearest United 
States Power Squadron or consider the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. 








TrHE MATTHEW S8 co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’’ 





























MAJOR CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES WON BY 


SOUTH COAST “STARS” IN 1941 

















World's Championship Hawaiian Lipton Series 
Ist Wench, 2nd Gale, Ist Roulette 
3rd Scout Ill Mardi Gras Regatta 
Cup of Cuba Ist Solo 
Ist Gale Chas. Francis Adams 
Trophy 
~~ Ist Andiamo 
Com. Ernest Lee Jahncke 
Pacific Coast Series 
Championship Ist Gale, 2nd Scout | 
Ist Scout III Spring Championship 
Marblehead Race Week Ist Gale, 2nd Scout I, 
Ist Andiamo V 3rd Puff 
Write for Information about Hubbard-Built Stars 











ROLLER REEF GOOSENECK com- SHEETING DEVICE with sliding base 
a ad oe <= suitable for mounting on cockpit 


of 7% sail track and stops. thwart. Including bulldog jam cleat. 


tor double-plank construction 





a i of Pe. 7; s Be Pe 
Thr 4h} /f / 144) RACING BLOCKS... Open shell, ex- SHEET WINCH with large, squat 
/ QT Ul | if ) (72a / Lé Gaff tremely light weight with large di- 2 ee wee 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 216 { ameter sheave. All types of shackles. die design prevents fouling sheets. 
f Complete Line of Stainless Steel Wire for Standing and Running 
semen Rigging. Rigging jobs custom built to your specifications. Write to 


tw. Ferdinand £ co., Inc. 


© 599 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 





harli, SOUTH COAST 
ffubbere COMPANY 





2202 CENTRAL, NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
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It Might Be Reykjavik 
. . » Maybe Singapore! 


N°? telling where they'll turn 
up, the Universals we’re ship- 
ping out today. Perhaps in lighter 
service at Arctic ports ...on pa- 
trol duty along our Atlantic coast 
. ». Or on rescue boats in the China 
Seas. Perhaps in the next battle for 
Singapore! 
If you’d planned to make this 


American soldiers — or heads a 
string of lifeboats into the wind 
until aid can come. You wouldn’t 
want it otherwise. 

For commercial fishing and 
other essential war-time service 
covered by priorities, Universal 
makes prompt delivery, out of 
stock. 


your year to own a new Universal, 
think of it this way: Your motor is 
now powering a boat that scans 
the horizon for undersea raiders — 
that catches fish off Iceland for 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Universal 
100% MARINE 
nc tin aes ees R S 






* 44 Warren Street 
New York City, N. Y. 





Don t Drink RUSTY WATER 


® AQUA-CLEAR Ends Rust and 
Corrosion in Metal Tanks and Pipes 


Aqua-Clear checks rust —keeps water clear — in old metal tanks. It preserves 
tanks from costly damage by rust and corrosion. Effective in black or gal- 
vanized iron tanks and pipes, and in copper tanks and tubing. 





A pint for a dollar. Money-back guarantee. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1 for pint size to Sudbury Laboratory, Box 237, 
South Sudbury, Mass. Your money back if you are not more than 
satisfied. (Free booklet on request.) 


AQUA-CLEAR 


Prevents Rust and Corrosion 
Keeps Water Crystal Clear 














MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 











III CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T.. Davis 


> The Coast Guard boys have been really loaded down with the jv! of 
issuing identification cards. The big rush came in handling the thous:: ids 
of men to man the ore boat fleet. This work in Chicago was carried ©): jyy 
a staff of fourteen men, among them Ephraim Banning IV, late of the y.i-ht 
Lord Jim and now a BM-2-C in the Coast Guard Reserve. Anyone \ ho 
wants to play about the shores, harbors or expanses of Lake Michigan | jis 
year should be armed with the required identification. Make contact « ith 
the Captain of the Port, Coast Guard Office, Chicago, or your local C..ast 
Guard Station. 


> Great Lakes Harbor, at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, wil! be 
closed to yachtsmen this season, according to Rear Admiral John Downes, 
Commandant. This ruling will cause the moving of the yacht club known 
as The Anchorage. Many of its members will sail out of Waukegan or 
Chicago. This club has a class of 19’ 10” centerboard sloops designed by 
Dan Hall and known as Moffetts, in honor of Admiral Moffett. Eleven 
of the class are owned by members and four have been owned and operated 
by the Navy. Commodore Duncan Hodges, Morrow Krumm and Beckwith 
Bronson are among The Anchorage members now in naval service. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club, with 356 members enrolled, announces 
that'it has purchased government bonds. Many of its members are in the 
service or in work connected with the war. Sam Clark, of Chicago, Lieu- 
tenant, j.g., of the Coast Guard Reserve, is assistant director of the Chicago 
District of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and James Kimberly, of Neenah, 
Wisconsin, is commodore. 


> Commodore T. M. Blackwood, of The Michigan City Y.C., reports an 
active Coast Guard Auxiliary with 40 members headed by E. G. Browne, 
commander, Robert Vail, vice commander, and Otto E. Palm, junior 
commander. 


> The Boat Owners Association of the Chicago Y.C., meeting under the 
leadership of Vice Commodore Malcolm Vail and Byron Willis, has worked 
out a program of club races for the season. The “Q,”’ “R,”’ “Tum,” and 
“110” classes are to have three series of three races each. Because many 
men are going into the service, opportunities will be given to boys in the 
Chicago Y.C. Sea Scout Station and to Midshipmen at Abbott Hall to act 
as crews on many of the yachts. 

A good old-fashioned white elephant rummage sale is being organized 
at Chicago by Al Penquet, owner of a fleet of Eight-Metres. Members are 
being asked to clean out of their lockers any and all old fittings and equip- 
ment they do not need, to be sold for the benefit of the club. L. A. 
(“Pokey”) Wheeler, owner of the Class R boat Colleen, member of Chicago 
Y.C. and Instructor in Navigation of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, has 
recently been commissioned a lieutenant and is now teaching navigation 
to the Midshipmen at Abbott Hall. 


> The Northport Point Y.C. has a duplicate set of officers, a senior group 
serving in an advisory capacity only and a junior group which actually 
does the work and the sailing. (Being involved in a summer resort club, 
I do not wonder who does the paying.) Northport Point’s senior com- 
modore this year is Frank W. Allen, and the junior commodore is Charles 
Schaff, of Princeton University. 


> George Schaffer, secretary of Southern Shores Y.C., Chicago (61 power 
boats enrolled), advises that Dr. Witham J. Nixon Davis sold his cruiser 
Sivad and is now in the Navy as a lieutenant commander. Glen L. Imlay 
and Walter N. Nelson are also in the Navy, and Thomas A. Patterson 18 
in the Army. 


> The Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., along with a big 
job of turning out a stream of new naval ships, has recently had six fine 
yachts to condition for patrol duty. Among them were D. A. Bennetts 
110’ Tannis; J. B. Berryman’s 150’ Colleen; R. E. Olds’ 135’ Reomar IV, 
and E. F. McDonald’s 185’ Mizpah. We understand that John M. Simp- 
son’s Awab, Leo Spitz’s Carolyn, and Sinclair Stanley’s Seventeen have gone 
into government service. 


> New boats in the fleet of the Sheboygan Y.C. are Dr. John Tasches 
57’ schooner Clio, William Schmidt’s 26’ cruiser Ro Ma Be, Milton Ball- 
horn’s 26’ cruiser Hilgar, and George Hoslett’s 23’ cruiser. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, of 19 members, is conducting a course in navigation. 
Adolph Imig is commander, while Herman Runge, Jr., is vice commander 
and L. C. Schoop is junior commander. Sheboygan has Captain Harold 











Oldenburg, Captain M. L. Richdorf and Lieutenant Richard Balk Schneider 
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in the Army and Joseph Sonntag and William Sinn in the Navy. Willard 


« Aigner is in the Coast Guard Reserve. Those who have not visited She- 


boygan in recent years will be agreeably surprised at the great changes in 
this clubhouse. Mangus G. Brinkman is commodore. 


p> Rear Commodore Hobelman, of the Chicago Corinthian Y.C., reports 
that it has 25 men either commissioned or enlisted in the services at present. 
This club has many live wire young men. 


p The news about your club should be sent to W. T. Davis, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Give him all the gory inside secrets. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The roll of honor of Comet sailors who have joined the armed forces 
continues to grow. It’s encouraging, too; to note that in the majority of 
cases these skippers have arranged for those left behind to sail their boats, 
thus giving assurance that the sport will continue in these places. 

The Sunset Comet Fleet, at Wildwood Crest, N. J., for instance, has lost 
two of its sailors — Ken Grace, who has raced in the midwinter regatta 


‘jn Puerto Rico, is an ensign in the Navy, while Cooper Bright has been 


commissioned a lieutenant in the same service. Their boats will be sailed 
by other members of the Greater Wildwood Y.C. 

Despite this, the fleet has been increased to 16 Comets and plans are 
going forward for the open Comet regatta, August 8th and 9th. Also to 
be inaugurated this summer is a series with Comet sailors of the Stone 
Harbor Y.C., for a trophy donated by the widow of D. Miles Rigor, one 
of the founders of the Greater Wildwood Y.C. 

The South Jersey Y.R.A. has been given a trophy by Mrs. Cecile Orsini 
as a memorial for her husband who was active in the early days of Greater 
Wildwood yachting. The prize will be raced for by Comets of the associa- 
tion, as a championship event. 


>» The Maumee River Fleet, Toledo, held annual elections recently and 
named Robert Faulkner commodore; Lyman Rhinefrank, treasurer; and 
Bill Schneider, secretary. The group has invested its surplus funds in 
Government bonds which will be set aside to be used for trophies after the 
war. O. E. M. Keller, regional vice president, reports they are losing quite 
afew skippers but that most of the Comets will be sailing, anyway. 


> “Dixie” Bumgarner, who is acting captain of the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. 
Fleet, sadly reports the loss of two of the fleet’s mainsprings in racing: 
Jess Haydock and Ed Braddock, now lieutenants in the Navy. The two 
have brought their Comets to Washington with the hope of finding a little 
time in which to join in the spring series of the Potomac River Fleet, now 
under way in the Capital. 

Another Barnegat Bay skipper, E. W. Rothberg, who sailed No. 803, 
isin the Army, reports “ Dixie.’’ Jim McCambridge probably will not be 
able to defend his title on the Bay because the University of Pennsylvania 
is operating on a three-semester year. 


> A meeting of the C.C.Y.R.A. Executive Committee was held recently 
in Philadelphia and, among other things, officials made plans for the class 
nationals to be held, as originally scheduled, on Barnegat Bay in September. 
The Seaside Park Y.C., scene of those successful open Comet regattas 
for the past three years, is the host club. 

Ed Merrill, former national champion and member-at-large of the 
Executive Committee, has been reappointed regional vice president 
for South Jersey and the Delaware to fill the vacancy created by Ed 
Braddock’s shift to the Navy. 

That meeting also saw several other important appointments. Jim 
Gould, former regional vice president for Long Island and the Sound, 
ls assistant secretary of the class. Named as assistant treasurer was 
Lyman $. Goodbody, of Toledo. Both new appointees have been active in 
the class, each serving as local chairman of national regattas, Gould at 
Huntington-Crescent Y.C., in 1940, and Goodbody at Sandusky, last year. 

Members of the class who enter the armed services will have their dues 
waived until return to civilian life, the Executive Committee has decided. 
Also, for the first time, honor award winners in national and other regattas 
will be given suitable certificates at each annual meeting. 


> Colonel Jack Jacobs, former regional vice president of Potomac River 
and Chesapeake Bay, has been called to active duty. His Comet British 
has been sold to Bus Knight, who will sail her under the Urbanna Y.C. 
4g on Virginia’s Rappahannock River. Colonel Jacobs is a charter member 
of the Potomac River fleet and one of the moving spirits in the class in that 


trea. He has also served as secretary of the National Race Committee for 
‘number of years. 
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*A huge beam or log used in \ f 4 
the Scottish gameof strength } ‘A 
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A toast to the pleasure friends find in each other’s 
company ... and in their sharing of Teacher’s . . 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 
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SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








* While our offerings to yachtsmen are now limited to the * 


“ >) eat ” 
Wy any name the rose 1s jus! as sweel 





| IS BY NO MERE CHANCE that prime contractors 

from coast to coast select our wherries for “life 
* boat” service on the motor mine sweepers and sub- * 
chasers they build. 


Pride of construction and the responsibility behind their 
contribution to the offensive thrust prompts these experi- 
enced technicians to select products known to be out- 
standing in the trade, thus freeing themselves from 
additional detail and assuring delivery “as specified.” 


stock on hand, our contributions to the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Air Service assure you that when the 
war is won, DYER DINKS will again bring to thousands 
of happy owners the pride of performance and work- 
manship associated with their name. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MARINE ESTABLISHMENTS 








CONFIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


will not prevent our filling orders as usual for the smaller sizes 
of racing and cruising yachts for the coming season. However, 
we would appreciate your order early and assure you that it 
will receive our most careful consideration. 


Send for "Care of Sails", a free booklet which 
will help you to make your sails last longer 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK Tel. City Island 8-1012—1013 














There is a PENN YAN boat de- 
signed especially for you. Whether 
you use a boat for the pleasure of 
boating itself or as an accessory to 
some other sport, PENN YAN has 
4 acraft ready to deliver to you that is 
tailor made for your particular use. 


can meet YOUR 


P E, N. | YA MOST EXACTING Keeds! 


A 32 page catalog showing INBOARDS, 
OUTBOARDS, ROWBOATS, CANOES, 
DINGHIES, SAILBOATS and special boats |~ 
for SPORTSMEN including the famous 
CAR TOP BOAT is yours for the asking. 


PENN YAN BOATS 


18th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying —keeps its high gloss—actually sheds 
dirt— resists harbor gas stains — makes scrub- 
bing easier — fights salt air and salt spray. 


Gh DULUX 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Each time this column is due to be written, Rochester springs a j)!;z- 
zard! We trust, however, that by the time this issue is in print blizz: 
will be a thing of the past. 


> The old saying that an inch on the end of your nose makes a big diifer- 
ence might well be applied to the Snipe Class in which the lack of six 
inches makes the difference between ‘‘to pay or not to pay.’’ All boats | 6’ 
long must pay a tax. Snipes are 15’6” and the most numerous class in the 
world. 


> Herb Mylacraine, of the Algonquin Y.C., has stepped up from the 
office of vice commodore to that of commodore to take the place of former 
Commodore ‘‘Orm”’ Bullis who is at present with the Army. 


> Carl Haeberle, of the Youngstown Y.C., who sailed in Cayuga, is now 
with the U.S. Coast Guard. 


> Cliff Baker’s South Coast Star Zoa arrived by rail at the Rochester 
Y.C. from Los Angeles recently and is acclaimed by Star sailors who have 
seen her as a beautiful boat. 

The Rochester Y.C. will officially open the season on Memorial Day 
with informal races in the morning, a tea in the afternoon and a dinner 
dance that evening. 

“Oc”? Marth, owner and skipper of the Star Tario, who has been official 
measurer of the R.Y.C. for several seasons and official measurer for the 
Lightning fleets of this area, has just been appointed Star measurer for the 
twelfth district. 

A sequel to “‘ Peck’s Pewter Platter”’ of Star boat fame has turned up in 
the Six-Metre Class with the presentation of ‘‘Peck’s Pewter Pitcher”’ to 
be raced for by the “‘Sixes.’”’ The donor remains anonymous, as with the 
Platter, and the deed of gift is similar. The pitcher must be carried by the 
winning skipper in all races and displayed to the race committee at the 
finish line. Failure to do so involves drinks on the negligent skipper. 

Jimmy Rappenacher is with the U. 8. Coast Guard and Pete Tierney is 
in the Army. Both these boys are members of the Star fleet. 

During the winter and early spring months, Greeley Strickland, super- 
intendent of the R.Y.C. yards, and his crew have built a 250’ retaining wall 
along the south side of the channel adjacent to the New York Central 
property. This means that, for this season and a good many to come, we 
shall have a wider and deeper channel from the river into the R.Y.C. basin 
and that dredging will be eliminated. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> As the Potomac River Penguin Fleet (No. 1) marked the anniversary of 
its formation with an invitation regatta the first of this month at the Old 
Dominion B.C., class officers counted approximately 850 numbers issued 
to commercial and amateur builders since the class came into existence. 

At this writing, it is impossible to give results of the Old Dominion 
regatta which attracted Penguin sailors from several states. They raced 
for a perpetual trophy donated this year by the boat club. For the rest of 
this month and into June, Penguin skippers will compete in the Potomac 
River 8.A. series at Washington. : 


> With San Diego Bay the scene of extensive Naval activity, Penguin 
racing is practically many a Californian’s only yachting diversion, ac- 
cording to Ben White, new regional vice president of Southern California. 
As Coast Guard and Navy regulations are stiffened, the dinghies probably 
will increase in popularity, White believes. 


> Thirteen Penguins of the San Diego Bay Fleet of 18 dinghies came out 
for the first event of a five-week series on the Bay last month. Each week 
three races were sailed, one in the morning for the “early birds,”’ a second 
right after lunch for crews, and a third in which regular skippers com- 
peted. The series met with great success. 


> Some consideration is being given in Vancouver, B. C., to an interna- 
tional sailing regatta this summer, according to word from the Royal 
Vancouver Y.C., where an informal regatta between Penguins of that 
club and from Seattle, was staged in early March. Penguins woul play 4 
prominent part in the event should it be held. 

That informal regatta in Vancouver — the first international event of 
the class — was a complete victory for the sailors from the States. Paul 
Morris, fleet secretary at Seattle, was winner; Charles Hickling, also ° 
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MAHOGANY 
and GUM 


Eureka Boats built by 
Higgins Industries of 
New Orleans, 37 ft. 
Mahogany { Honduras} 
Panels furnished by 
IPIK. 


MARINE and AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


FOR SEA AND AIR DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


Write for Literature 


IPIK COMPANY 





1833 Canal Building 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Exclusive Sales Agents for IPIK PLYWOOD CORP., KENNER, LA. 
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CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
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Hall-Scott DEFENDER and 
INVADER engines — as _ ever 
Hall-Scott built throughout — are 
setting new standards of crafts- 
manship and precision manufac- 
ture in keeping ’em sailing to 
victory ! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Seattle, was second, and Dick Williams, of Tacoma, third. Six dinghies 
from the States competed with six of Vancouver. 

Seattle sailors must have received with mixed emotions announcem nt 
that Morris has joined the Navy. All wish him well but admit that now sore- 
one else will have a chance at the first place trophies. Morris has been {ict 
champion for several seasons. His place as fleet secretary has been tal:en 
by Hickling. 


> The year books went out to the membership last month. Only paid ip 
members and those Penguin owners in the armed forces of the United \a- 
tions are to receive copies. 


> Two new fleets are being formed at widely separated sailing centers, 
One is at the Century Y.C., with headquarters at Beverly Hills, Calif., 
and the other at the Kingston Y.C., Kingston, Ontario. The former wll 
start out with eleven Penguins, according to Club Secretary Sam Godfrey, 


> So rapid has been the growth of the Southern California Penguin Fleet 

-that it is being reorganized, reports Fleet Captain Herbert Tay. This group 
ruled the Penguin division in the 16th annual midwinter regatta of the 
Southern California Y.R.A. 

Edwin L. Munsey, well known on the West Coast for his record in the 
Skimmer Class, racing a Penguin for the first time, won all three races. 
George T. Ruby was second and A. Inman Lanterman, fleet secretary, 
third. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


p> Although yachtsmen were held up in getting their registration cards 
from the Coast Guard by the rush of commercial seamen, sailing got under 
way on April Ist, to set a new record. The St. Clair 8.C., of Detroit, a semi- 
commercial enterprise, had two boats on the river for members. Freighter 
traffic was in full swing early in the month and only a shortage of man 
power held the huge fleet of pleasure craft in the yards. 

Commodore George Michaux, of Sandusky, Ohio, really opened the 
cruising season when he brought a party of Sandusky Y.C. friends to 
Detroit aboard his 42’ Chris-Craft on March 28th for the Inter-Lake meet- 
ing. The distance is 75 miles across Lake Erie and up the Detroit River. 


> The Coast Guard has ordered all pleasure craft to stay 500 feet off the 
docks of public utilities and plants where war work is in progress. To date, 
this is the first restriction announced on yachting other than the require- 
ment of identification cards. 


> The “freezing’’ order on outboard motors found Detroit dealers well 
stocked and it is expected there will be business as usual this spring. 


> Yoreda, 110’ Diesel yacht owned by Mrs. Aaron DeRoy, was the last 
of the Detroit large craft to go into the service. Yoreda was taken over by 
the Navy on April Ist. 


> Lou C. Provencher, of the Edison B.C., was elected commodore of the 
Detroit River Y.A. at the annual meeting, held in March, at the Bayview 
Y.C. A full racing schedule was approved and the meeting closed with 
indications that there will be “yachting as usual.’’ A plan to use Defense 
Stamps as prizes or to award a certificate and turn over the money usually 
‘spent for flags or cups to relief work is under consideration. 





> Yachting in Canada will, no doubt, be limited this summer as a result 
of the rigid gasoline restrictions. Motorists staying in Canada more than 
48 hours are allowed 100 gallons, which will carry a car a lot of miles, but, 
for boats, limitations for the season have been set, as follows: Outboards 
under 2 hp., six gallons; over 10 hp., 15 gallons. Inboards under 10 hp., 
10 gallons; 50 hp., 35 gallons; 100-125 hp., 90 gallons. Leading businessmen 
hope to prevail upon the authorities to increase the pleasure boat allow- 
| ances because of the loss of trade which will result if the American boats 
are not allowed enough fuel to get to the popular Canadian ports. 


> George T. Brown, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed a rear 
commodore in the U. S. Power Squadrons; he represents the newly f ormed 
district which includes Grand Rapids, Muskegon and Charlevoix. 

The newest interest in the U. S. Power Squadrons in this area is at 
Lansing where the Grand Rapids group will start an elementary class s00?- 


> The new 110’ Gray-powered Erie Isle ferry, which will service Put-In- 
Bay, is slated to start her schedule in June. 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p The Executive Committee takes pleasure in announcing the election 
of five clubs to associate membership in the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
They are: Lehigh University Y.C., Middlebury College Y.C., Rhode Island 
State College B.C., Syracuse University Y.C., and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute N.A. 


p> Several other applications are under consideration or in prospect but, 
unquestionably, the war has caused many of these clubs in the formative 
stages to hesitate to file applications lest they be unable to meet the qualifi- 
cations. However, the Executive Committee intended that the qualifica- 
tions for Associate Membership should be liberally interpreted to admit as 
many clubs as possible, the object being to assist the development of college 
sailing and yacht clubs. 


p> John C. Denison, ’44, is Princeton’s third commodore this year, succeed- 
ing Henry B.. Wilmer, Jr., now a cadet in naval aviation, who resigned 
in December, and Trevor Pardee, who left in February to enter the armed 
forces. The other officers are: Richard Kixmiller, vice commodore; Kenneth 
W. Condit, rear commodore; Warren D. Ayres, secretary; and John M. 
Wuerth, treasurer. 


> Richard W. Besse, ’43, a member of the I.C.Y.R.A. Executive Com- 
mittee and a clever dinghy skipper who sails out of Vineyard Haven, has 
been elected commodore of the Yale Corinthian Y.C. His brother, Arthur 
Besse, incidentally, will shortly retire as Harvard’s commodore. Henry H. 
Anderson, Jr., of Oyster Bay, is the new Yale vice commodore and the 
other officers are William C. Kelly, 2nd, rear commodore; John P. Weitzel, 
secretary-treasurer; and Stafford Campbell, fleet captain. 


>» The Charles River Basin Intercollegiate Dinghy League swung into 
action on April 9th, with racing scheduled twice weekly from then until 
May 21st. Seven colleges, Boston College, Boston University, Harvard, 
Holy Cross, M.I.T., Northeastern, and Tufts, entered the varsity division, 
featuring a series of dual team matches. The freshman division, sailed on 
a fleet racing plan, also included Nichols Junior College and Babson Insti- 
tute. Most of the racing will be in Boston’s Community Dinghies. 


> Around the Campuses. . . . The first regatta reported during the spring 
season saw Navy edging Yale in dual competition at Annapolis on April 
4th by a 36 to 351% score. . . . Lieutenant Commander Maurice M. 
deWolf, U.S.N.R., has left Annapolis for active duty. He has been an 
exceedingly popular sailing coach for Midshipmen. . . . It is understood 
that his successor is to be Lieutenant Herbert Irwin, who coached the 
Plebes last fall after being called up for active service from the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y.C. where he was junior sailing instructor for three seasons. 

. Anew recruit to the college sailing ranks is Bates College, in Maine, 
where Ted Thomas, an Edgewood, R. I., skipper, is organizing aclub. . . . 
Although the authorities of the institution have ruled that membership in 
the L.C.Y.R.A. must await the conclusion of hostilities, the yacht club 
at Charleston’s famed military school, The Citadel, continues active as an 
undergraduate organization. The spring schedule includes two week-end 
cruises, a yachting picnic in connection with the Senior Hop, the big spring 
regatta, May 2nd-3rd, a fleet review, and a dual match with the Navy at 
Annapolis. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> While sometimes regarded as a problem child by local authorities, it 
seems that yachting is still pretty much a little white-haired boy with the 
National Government. During a recent trip over the Donner Summit area, 
I was startled by a large sign which read: 

“Skiers, Attention! Anyone venturing into the restricted areas will be 
shot on sight. Whether this zone is to be kept open for sports is strictly 
Up to you.” 

Pleasure boats here, in spite of occasional unfortunate excursions into 
tatiten areas, have been accorded no such harsh treatment. There 

has been displayed by the Navy Department, on the other hand, great 
patience. A mild scolding and the laying up of a few boats has been the 
Punishment meted out. The shooting has yet to begin. And this in spite 
of some boats being repeatedly apprehended in the restricted areas or about 

be tangled up in the submarine nets. In San Francisco, the future of 
-Tecing for the present depends much upon the action and behavior of the 
vachtsmen themselves during the coming season. 


> The racing calendar is not attenuated but actually is extended this 
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T ISN’T all “Bying fish weather” these days . . . and won’t be 
until you’ve stood your station as a yachtsman. But, Skipper, 

you don’t have to feel guilty about enjoying —e this summer 
because other fellow yachtsmen are following the flag . . . you can 
serve your country too. 


Your yacht, sail or power, is a potential training ship. If your home 
port is near a Naval Training Station, you’ll be given the opportunity 
to ship aboard cadet officers as crew. These future officers vitally need 


the practical training in navigation and seamanship that yachting 
affords. 


If the above course isn’t possible, or additional service is to your 
liking, sign up with the Coast Guard Auxiliary. There’s a fleet in every 


water area in the country . . . organize a local unit if necessary. 
You don’t need tugboat or fishboat construction to perform these 
services for Uncle Sam, but . . . substantial construction and sea- 


going ability will be found mighty reassuring. These qualities are 
characteristic of Burger yachts, whether of wood or welded steel, and 
rank first in war or peace. If these are the qualities you want in your 
next yacht ... get in touch,with Burger. For the duration... 
Lend a Hand, Skipper. 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 


MANITOWOC WISCONSIN 
La enact iitipets setmeimeemmmmemuenitaiee aac 














HOLDS IN HIGH WINDS, “The writer used a 27 Ib. Danforth on 


a cruise from San Francisco to Alaska, 
HEAVY ALASKAN TIDES during May, June and July, on our 

cruiser NINA Ill—64 ft. O.A., 41 gross 
tons. 

We encountered strong northwest 
winds and heavy seas on our way to 
Seattle, and on one occasion were 
wind bound four days in poor protec- 
tion on the coast of Oregon. 

The Danforth held perfectly in high 
winds and fast tides. Handling the 
anchor was easy and damage to ship 
sides was eliminated. We were indeed 
very much pleased with the per- 
formance.” 

(Signed) Stanley Barrows 





For YOUR Boat —the Anchor 
Used by U. S. Navy, Army, Coast Guard 


Uncle Sam comes first! Only a small percent- 
© SELF-BURYING age of our production is available for ship 

chandlers, with the result that you may find 
peicateisige it difficult to buy a Danforth after present 





@ STOWS FLAT stocks are exhausted. See your ship chandler 
or in NOW for a Danforth—the anchor used by 
HAWSE PIPES Uncle Sam. 

@ NO UNFOLDING Write for Size Recommendations for YOUR Boat 

@ HUSKY ALLOY R. S. DANFORTH 
STEEL “) 


2162 Center St. * Berkeley,’ Calif. 











DANFORTH 
Anchors 
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ill LOBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Inco/porare 


BU!LDERS OF FINE ALL- MAHOGANY CRUISERS AND CUSTOM COMMUTERS TE. oY, f 
CABLE ADDRESS ROMACO™ ‘enton arvor 
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HAZARD WIRE ROPE 
& FITTINGS 











“RUMFORD 
MARINE FINISHES 


WITH A RECORD OF 


GOOD PERFORMANCE 


YOU CAN USE THEM WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


THEY WON'T LET YOU DOWN 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR 
TOPSIDES, DECKS, SPARS and BOTTOMS 


Write for free color book to 
x CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


IT'S WHAT IS IN THE CAN 55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, Rhode Island 
THAT COUNTS 














THE 
ORIGINAL 
LINE OF 
“SANDS” QUALITY 
MARINE PLUMBING 

. FIXTURES . 





NOW MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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season. The Navy has not only sanctioned the Vallejo Race but is let: ng 
it end at Vallejo instead of Martinez, restricting the Mare Island s! jre 
zone only. Except for this race, all other courses must be north and eas: of 
a line from Belvedere to Alcatraz to the Berkeley Ferry slips. An. of 
the open water above this line may be used, the Navy reserving, of co: »se 
the zone used by the net school. 


©) 


>» Scheduled here are the following events for the spring and sum) .:r: 
Vallejo Race, Corinthian Y.C., May 9-10th; Annual Hearst Reg:::ia, 
May 24th; Aeolian Y.C. Regatta, June 7th; Sausalito City Regatta, J) :ne 
14th; Richmond Y.C. Regatta, June 21st; San Francisco Y.C. Reg: ta, 
June 28th; Berkeley Y.C. Regatta, August 23rd; Windjammers Reg: ‘ta, 
no date set; St. Francis Race Week, September 13-20th. 

Many of these races will be over variations of the same course but ‘he 
Navy Department has made another handsome concession in allow ing 
Alcatraz Island to be used as a windward mark. So the season shape: up 
with the wind and tide on one hand, opponents on another, a bottom bust- 
ing aquatic fence between you and the wind and Alcatraz Prison in the 
middle. It is an exciting picture, calling for more judgment, wisdom and 
good nature than racing men have ever been called upon to display. 


> The Star Fleet may not fare so well. As has recently been indicated in 
many other places, Star boat racing calls for vacuum-cup hands and a 
prehensile belly button found only in the young — and many Star boat 
skippers are already in the service. The East Bay Star Fleet, a sizeable 
portion of the local class, is grounded in cradles on trailers since shipyards 
have replaced boat hoists in this area. There is still a possibility that 
facilities may be found for these boats but the rapid growth of Snipe, Little 
Clipper and Mercury classes has already taxed existing facilities. 


> The St. Francis Y.C. held the Commodore’s Dinner Saturday, April 
11th, to honor its officers, members in the Service, and to extend a hearty 
welcome to Arthur Rousseau who is returning to the water after four 
months of serious illness. 

Kemah, flagship of the St. Francis Y.C. in 1929 and 1930, when her owner, 
Hiram W. Johnson, Jr., was commodore, has been sold. 

Added to the St. Francis fleet is Fred Allen’s new yawl Fairweather. 
She stays in Florida, where moored at present, because of the impossibility 
of shipping her west at this time. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Clearwater Y.C. Snipe Class winter championships drew Hugh 
Jamieson and his brother Bruce, from Dallas, to take third place in the 
eleven-boat fleet. Don Cochran, from Clearwater, state champion for the 
last three years, tied for first place with his clubmate Guy Roberts. Jack 
and Theodore Kamensky, Jr., sons of a racing father, were first and second 
in a special race for crews and, again, the Jamiesons were third. Two weeks 
later, Del Jordan, from St. Petersburg, took the state Moth Class honors 
at Miami. In the other classes, the local skippers had no outside competi- 


‘tion, John Hanafourde winning in the Snipes, Jerry Gwynn in the Crickets, 


Raymond Smith in the Development, W. L. Cleveland in the Open Class. 


> At the southeastern regatta, sponsored by the Jacksonville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Fred Jacoby, Jr., of North Bergen, was the 
star, winning in Classes B, C and F. Tom DeWitt, from Van Wirt, Ohio, 
trimmed Jacoby in all three heats of the Class A event. The Florida drivers 
pressed the visitors in every class, with Ralph Hagood, Orlando, and 
Mabry Edwards, Jacksonville, finishing second and third in the final 
point total. The race for outboard runabouts went to Albert Williams, of 
Marion, Kansas, with Robert Lester, Orlando, second. Winner of a special 
event for local inboard runabouts was Guy ‘Marvin, Jr. 


> The same week-end, the inboard hydroplane crowd, concentrating at 
St. Petersburg for the southland sweepstakes, were jinxed by two days of 
bad weather. Jack Cooper, of Kansas City, defeated William Bourne, of 
Larchmont, both driving “‘225’s,”’ in the feature event. He then went on to 
win both the 91 and 135 Classes with his Tops Pup. Byron Russell, of Long 
Branch, tied Cooper in points in the “91’s” but his slower time placed him 
second. Exactly the same thing happened to Henry Shrake, of Canton, 
the 135 Class. Cooper, who last year had his boat sink under him at St. 
Petersburg, certainly came through this time. Franklin Foulke, of Balti- 
more, headed both the C and D runabout classes. A few days later, 54” 
Crooks, from Rumson, pushed the Class B runabout record to 45 m.p-h. 
which, when accepted, will be a new world mark. 


> Boats for war service are coming off the ways in increasing nua 
The first of six 110’ submarine chasers building at the Daytona Beach Boa 
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PRECISION-STRAIGHT 


Monel Shafting for PT Boats 


* Swift and sturdy warriors, these Elco PT boats are built to harass 
enemy surface craft, hit hard and dash back. For this strenuous assign- 
ment, rugged construction is vital lest the pounding of heavy seas and the 


wrenching of the powerful engines at high speeds play havoc with the 
efficiency of these speedsters. 


An important feature of these Elco craft is the Monel shafting, preci- 
sion-straightened at the mill to fine tolerances which, combined with the 


strength and rigidity of Monel, reduces vibration and wear on bearings 
and shaft to a minimum. 


Other uses of Monel in Elco PT boat construction include Monel sheet, 
Monel “Anchorfast” nails and Monel wood screws below the water line. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





In PT boats built by the Elco Naval Divi- 

sion of the Electric Boat Company, Bay- 

onne, N. J., beat-treatable “K” Monel is 

used for shafts to provide extra hardness, 
strength and rigidity. 


* * * * * * * * 





fon, Monel 


““Monel”’ is a registered trade-mark of 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approximately 
two - thirds nickel and one-third copper. 
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Last WILEY Motor Sailer — 


LPH WILEY 






























For the Duration 


THE MOTOR SAILER pictured at left is one of a 
famous family. Two of her sisters have 
already joined the Coast Guard Re- 
serve. The others proved so satisfac- 
. tory that they changed hands but 
. once—when they left our yard with 
\, their present owners. 
The seventh—and the last for 
the duration—is now under 
% construction. In a short time 
P> she will be ready to take 
% you on a peaceful sum- 
mer cruise, or to serve 
her country with you at 
the helm. Either way, 
she warrants your 
attention. 


Sam. 


Like the other Wiley motor 
sailers, she is 47’ x 12’ 6’ x 
4’. A proven design. Two 
cabins, deck house, two 
lavatories, shower, spacious 
galley, generous stowage. 
Engine room with full head- 
room. 600 mile cruising 
radius. 


Oxford, Md. 











Two, four and six cylinde 
models—5KW to 94 KVA. 
Now, and for the duration, 
our entire output is subject 
to allocations from Uncle 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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every suthinun, every navigator, 


counts Wowditch his best friend 


OWDITCH’S name is impressed on every sailor’s and 
B navigator’s memory as prominently as it is on the 
cover of the “American Practical Navigator,” known as 
the “seaman’s Bible.” Yet the average sailor knows 
Bowditch only as an early and important American navi- 
gator, and is familiar with but little of his life as a whole 
and of the honored place he occupied in American science. 


There have been several books published on the Great 
Navigator. Some have been sketchy, others fanciful in 
character. None, to our way of thinking, has been as 
wholly satisfying, or has made Bowditch seem as real as 


YANKEE STARGAZER 


The Life of Nathaniel Bowditch 
by Rosert Evton Berry 


FOUEQUAUEQUOUONOOOEGESUOQOOUEOEOUEOUODEOEOEEOUOOEOUODOUOOEOUOUEOUEGOOUEOOOOEOEOEOROOEOUOOONG rE 


It is a grand story, this tale of the Great Navigator, and 
one very much worth telling. Every yachtsman or boat 
lover should read it and have it in his library. Illustrated. 


Price $2.50, delivered in the U. S. A. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 East 42nd Street . New York, N. Y. 


SUVUVEVEANUNUEUDONOEOEOEOEAOGEOELOUEUAUOUEOOOOUGUEAEGAVATAOATEGEAOOOTEAGEUEEU OOOO EO EREOEOEOOU OOOO OOE 
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For the Utmost in “Inboard’’ Motor 
Performance and Dependability 











In Our Country's 


Service for the DURATION 


. At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc.. ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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Works, was launched in March. A few days earlier, the Dooley Basin nq 
Dry Dock Co., of Fort Lauderdale, sent the first of it’ 135-footers 0\-er- 
board. The Brunswick Marine Co., at Brunswick, has just been award g 
contract by the Maritime Commission to build cargo ships. It is expe:ted 
that from 8000 to 10,000 men will be employed. This is the shipyard wich 
was bought in 1941 by the Moxham family who used to “cop” most o/ the 
sailing honors around Manhasset Bay. 


MASSACHUSET-TS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The Massachusetts Bay racing season squares away on May 30th. as 
in years gone by, with the annual opening regatta in Dorchester Bay un:Jler 
the burgee of the South Boston Y.C. Despite war clouds, restrictions and 
many yachtsmen called to the colors, the oldsters and youngsters should 
have a keen season out of Boston Harbor ports. The trusty Indian and 
Hustler Classes will again be the mainstays of the racing fleet which wil] 
be reinforced by at least fifteen new Penguins, built by members of the 
South Boston Y.C. 


> The “all clear” signal has been given to yachtsmen by the Navy and 
Coast Guard. According to Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Meals, Captain 
of the Port of Boston, all boat owners should put their craft in the water. 
First, to make them available for government use if it becomes necessary; 
second, as a means of recreation to keep morale high. As to restrictions, 
some areas are necessarily out of bounds because they are mined and 
submarine nets have been placed across some channels. There is only one 
entrance to the harbor and that is known as the “‘gate,” guarded by the 
Coast Guard. All other areas are open to sailing although yachtsmen must 
keep clear of war plants, such as the Boston Navy Yard and the Army 
Base. Yachtsmen must not carry cameras or any radio receiving sets 
aboard ship. Unless a boat has a permit, which is hard to get, the sailing 
is limited to the period between dawn and dusk, as in World War I. 


> Since skippers, regular crew members or regular guests must have Coast 
Guard identification cards, long lines of applicants have streamed into 40 
Central Street, Boston, to be fingerprinted and photographed. A casual 
guest out for a day’s sail need not have a card but his trustworthiness must 
be vouched for by the captain of the boat. 


p> A yachtsman who wishes to leave the harbor must obtain a special 
permit which is good until six o’clock of the following day and may be used 
but once. Areas between certain islands are permanently closed and a boat 
going from Winthrop to a regatta'in Quincy Bay, or Hingham, must 
pass through the “ gate.’”’ For boats regularly going in and out of the “gate,” 
a set of 28 signal flags is almost a necessity. The Captain of the Port assigns 
numbers to such craft and the flags are flown on a signal halliard from 
mast truck or spreader. The small boats, such as Indians, Hustlers, Comets, 
etc., need no signal flags. 


> All pleasure craft, sail or power, 16’ or longer over all, are eligible to 
be signed up in the Coast Guard Auxiliary. The boat is inspected for sea- 
worthiness, equipment and ground tackle, and the skipper must know the 
rules of the road, aids to navigation and general seamanship. 


> Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., reports the sale of the 54’ twin screw acl. 
cruiser New Moon to Thomas R. Maruca, of Springfield. She was formerly 
owned by Egerton B. MecNear, of Boston; Essex, Connecticut, will now 
be her home port. Through the same office, the 32’ power cruiser Hi-Tide 
has been sold. She was formerly owned by Philip Y. DeNormandie, of 
Milton, and now goes to the Mystic Steamship Division of the Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, of Boston. John F. Leavitt, formerly connected 
with the brokerage department of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., has trans- 
ferred to the drafting department of the same firm for the duration. 


> The Eastern Y.C. plans to open the main clubhouse on Friday, May 
29th, at noon, when the club will go into commission for the season. The 
House Committee states that there is no reason to believe that Marblehead 
Neck will be closed by the Government or that passes will be required. The 
usual summer activities, therefore, with the possible exception of yachting 
in the larger classes, need not be curtailed. 


> Captain Jimmy Smollett, of the Boston Harbor Star Class Fleet and the 
Quincy Y.C., winner of many interclub regattas in the past ten years, has 
enlisted in the U.S. Naval Reserve as seaman, first class. He was one of 
the charter members of the Star Class Fleet in Boston Harbor. 


> Sailing in this section receives an impetus with the appointment of 
Len Fowle, yachting editor of the “Boston Globe,” as yacht codrlinator, 
by Bill Taylor, national director. 
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The Navy, the Army and the 
Merchant Marine now have first 
call on Chelsea Clocks. But most 
jewelers still have in stock many 
models of these famous time- 
pieces — made so well that, in 
more than 50 years, no Chelsea 
has ever worn out. Chelsea Clock 
Company, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 














Can You 


FISH 
WITHOUT 
BAIT? 


We've heard of fish jumping 
into boats, but it doesn't hap- 


pen very often. 


Similarly, your chances of get- 
ting what you need through 
the “Swap Chest’ are much 
better if you list the items you 
want in your own ‘‘Swap”’ ad 
than if you wait for them to be 


offered by someone else. 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 9 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


=. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> It may be smouldering, but to all appearances the Providence fire boat 
agitation is out. After the finance committee of the city government 
reported that neither of a couple of wooden hulls that probably could have 
been bought were suitable and spoke about $90,000, the only smoke that 
has arisen from the ashes was when the Governor, some heads of fire 
departments and others took a trip down the west shore to see Paule 
Loring’s private fire boat tested, and all hands joined in praise. 

Loring, widely known as “‘Nehi,’’ one of the ‘Providence Journal”’ 
Company cartoonists, lives and keeps his boat at Wickford and he figured 
that his home town ought to have some fire protection from the waterside. 
So he fixed up a deal with the local fire department. He would get his boat 
in commission, provide a man to run her, have her ready to get under way 
at a minute’s notice, and the fire department was to get a pump, put it on 
the boat, and supply the men to run the pump. As this is written, the deal 
has been only part way carried through. 5 

Loring had his boat sheathed along the water line in the early part of 
last winter,-so that she could tackle a frozen harbor, and put her overboard 
and in commission at Wickford. The Wickford fire department couldn’t 
get the pump. Then Loring got chummy with one of the State Council of 
Defense men whose job is to get things, including small fire pumps. 

The upshot of it was that they borrowed a 500-gallon Maxim pump, 
set it on the forward deck of Loring’s 36’ boat, and boosted a 2” stream 
better than 100’ into the air. The scientific element estimated that, at 
times, the pump was delivering nearly 800 gallons a minute. 

This was all a couple of weeks before this was written. The pump wasn’t 
left on Loring’s boat. Nobody seems to know whether it will ever be put 
back. The pumps cost only about $500 but it doesn’t seem to be anybody’s 
job to get beyond the “talk”’ stage yet. 


> We are going to have a shipyard. As the matter stands now, the Mari- 
time Commission is to condemn a lot of land and water at Field’s Point, 
now owned by the City of Providence, and a California corporation will 
set up the necessary shops, ways and what not, to build eight ships for a 
starter. The site needs a lot of leveling, filling in and pile driving, but the 
company has announced that it will lay the first keel on the Fourth of July. 
It wipes the Washington Park Y.C. off the map since the site includes the 
space enclosed by the dike the city built a year ago to be filled in to add 
to the area of the municipal wharf. The clubhouse stood in that area. 

It leaves the club, the only yacht club in Providence, in a queer position. 
The 1938 hurricane completely wrecked the clubhouse and, not having 
a clubhouse, most of the members quit. The few that stuck by the ship 
chipped in both cash and labor and built the present structure. Not long 
after it was finished, the city started building the dike and the government 
started pumping the mud from the deep channel over the wall and the 
house was marooned in a sea of mud. Now the shipbuilding outfit is hauling 
the sandhills from the shore and spreading them over the mud. 

Now, we’re stuck. I say “‘we”’ because it’s the first yacht club I joined 
when I invaded Providence nearly 25 years ago. We can’t move it, for the 
club hasn’t any money, and we have nowhere to put it if we raised 
the cash to move it. We’re hoping that, when the site is condemned, the 
Maritime Commission will allow the club a fair value for the house, the 
shipbuilding company buy it from us for an office building or something, or 
that the city, which will get paid for the whole thing, will see that the club 
gets a fair break. But, no matter what happens, we plan to keep the charter 
alive and, if nothing more, run an open regatta each year. 





> Short Ends. . . . Not many short ends flying this month. The Frost- 
biters ended the season at the Edgewood Y.C. on March 22nd, having 
sailed 97 races since November 16th. It took 65 starts to qualify and six’ of 
the 14 boats did it. Harlan Moses’ Pandemonium topped the percentage 
table, Ed Tiffany’s Olita was second, Bill Dyer’s Antifreeze third, Fred 
Thomas’s Shiftless fourth, Doe Cobb’s Captain’s Gig fifth and Bart Curit’s 
Maggy Fury sixth. . . . On March 29th ten boats raced from the Edge- 
wood Y.C. to Moses’ place, ‘Baggywrinkle,’’ at Warren. It was one of 
those screwy competitions, for the first boat home didn’t have to win; the 
boat had to be beached, the mast unstepped and put in the boat, and then 
the skipper and crew had to drink a can of beer apiece. Thus, a fast sailor 
might be beaten for the prize by a faster drinker — and was. Fred Thomas 
was first on the beach but both Moses and Dave Scott passed him on the 
beer, so Moses won, with Scott second and Thomas third. . . . Power 
Squadron’s post season class in elementary pilotage, at Newport, biggest 
of any this year, has about 130 on the roster, but so many of them are en- 
listed men in the Naval Reserve, Coast Guard or Coast Guard Reserve, and 
men working at the Torpedo Station that the average attendance falls 
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below 100. . . . Squadron had a party to give out certificates at Seekonk, 
April 4th and, besides the 61 certificates, gave “‘diplomas”’ to eight women | 
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OM keel totruck, there’s 
a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
problems — provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full informatica. 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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who had taken the elementary course and passed the exams. . . | P.:;,| A. 
Merriam, instructor in the fourth year class, was given a ship’s eloct: 


; ie ; ind 
Doc Cobb, main push in organizing and instructing the first year | 


<ses 
was given a wrist watch. . . . Organization of Coast Guard Aux are 
flotillas is booming. . . . Howard A. Cottrell has sold the 32’ cabin isoat 
Shirley-Bud II to Earl A. Blinkton, of Cranston. . . . Frank W. Pea 


son, 


of Newport, has bought the 37’ Tara from Eugene O’Brien, of Ne\ port. 
. . . Sounds like going marketing for a Sunday dinner but Joseph R. |:)air 
of Providence, has bought the 25’ Spare Rib from Walter McGinn... 
Harry Sandsea, of Warwick, has bought the 38’ raised deck Pirate ‘yom 


John Svenson, of Pawtuxet. . . . William Jackson has bought tho 29’ 
Hackercraft Vanda from Clifford Dunham, of Pawtucket, and rename! her 
Bilreen. . . . Edgewood Junior Y.C. has elected Ricky Wilson cormo- 
dore; Billy Conley, vice commodore; Jack Latham, rear comm: dore: 


John Richardson, treasurer, and Virginia Scattergood, secretary... . 
Covers are beginning to come off the boats in the yards but, until now, 
there has been little good weather for painting. . . . Wonderful how many 
small boats are being registered as for fishing purposes. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The Rappahannock River Y.C. has two new members who were elected 
to honorary membership last month. They are the Governor of Virginia 
and Mrs. Darden, both yachting enthusiasts. The Governor was quite a 
Star sailor at one time. 


> The Maryland representative of War Production Board’s Industrial 
Conservation Bureau, James F. Solley, Jr., sent out an SOS last month to 
various organizations, including yacht clubs, for Manila rope scrap. Such 
material, reports Solley, a Baltimore yachtsman, is sorely needed by the 
Government. 


> William W. Barker, of Washington, has been elected commodore of 
the Columbia Y.C. for the fifth consecutive term. Also named for a fifth 
year as secretary-treasurer was Charles Holden. Vice commodore is W. J. 
Marx; I. J. Greenberg is fleet captain and Arthur Holden, measurer. 


> This year’s Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. rendezvous will be held at Annap- 
olis during the Annapolis Y.C. regatta, scheduled for July 10th, 11th 
and 12th. Annapolis was the scene of a most successful C.B.Y.R.A. 
rendezvous in 1940. 


> Another Washington club, Capital Y.C., has reélected its commodore 
for another year. He is E. Hillman Willis, a power boat owner. Walter Smith 
is vice commodore; Arthur Clephane, secretary-treasurer. 


> Reid A. Dunn, former commodore of the Urbanna Y.C., has resigned as 
member of the C.B.Y.R.A. Advisory Committee because of going into the 
Army (as a captain in the Engineers). Officials of the association have 
named J. Rucker Ryland, current Urbanna Y.C. commodore, as member 
of the committee representing the lower Bay. 


p> At a recent Advisory Committee meeting of the C.B.Y.R.A., the 
question of yacht clubs which usually hold individual regattas banding 
together in joint affairs was presented. It was suggested that clubs in 
neighboring areas, which stage separate regattas, give thought to pooling 
resources as the inevitable decline in attendance comes to the Bay. In time, 
it might mean that, during the course of a summer, only a few large regattas 
will be staged. It is interesting to note that the committee went on record 
as favoring this proposal, which, incidentally, was made by Bill Heintz, 
president of the Chesapeake ‘Twenties.’ 


> The Capital Y.C. has been Washington’s busiest yachting center for 
nearly a month now though not because of fitting out operations (although 
there is plenty of that, too). The reason is that the club has turned over Its 
entire second floor to the captain of the port who has been busy issuing 
movement licenses and identification cards required by war time regula- 
tions of all boat people. Approximately 1,000 had gone through the mill, 
which includes fingerprinting and photographing, at the close of last month, 
and there are still many to apply. 
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“FIRST TO THE BUOY"’ 


SAVE PAINT, 


TIME AND MONEY 


Save them all, by applying Bridgeport 
Bronze Marine Paint to the bottom of 
your boat with two coats, at beginning 
of season. It is guaranteed to give a 
smooth racing finish, free of all sea 

wth, all-season, or your money re- 
unded. No hauling out, no loss of 
valuable time. Famous for over 35 years. 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


$10 per gallon, $2.75 quart. If not at 
your dealer's, send us his name and we'll 
see you are supplied. Be sure you get the 
genuine: 


Bridgeport Bronze 


MARINE PAINT 


Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co. 
MILFORD, CONN. 








The CASEY 45-footer 














Cutter or Yawl Rig 
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In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
tuxillaty ideal for congenial cruising and long- 

tracing. For the average cruising man the 

45-footer is arranged with a large galley 
tft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
tnd double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
thle, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
ind crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-tooter and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 

Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 

9r our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


Foc BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
R SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


a 











. language. Indeed, I have seen a quotation from Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before | 








Books For the Yachtsman 


WEATHER AND THE OCEAN OF AIR 
By William Holmes. Wenstrom 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, $4.50) 


> As the author says in his preface: ‘“‘ Most books in the weather field have | 


so far been either formal science . . . or over-popularized science — 
physical knowledge twisted out of its true shape to intrigue the layman. 
This book is neither; its aim, at least, is to interpret science.”’ 

The author, a retired Major of the U. S. Army who has devoted much 
of his life to the study of weather, begins by a brief sketch of the ocean of 
air enveloping our planet, from the surface up through the ionosphere, 


telling of man’s efforts to penetrate the heights of this ocean. He tells us | 


also that weather studies began with the Greeks, at least as early as the 
fifth century B.c. Not until modern instruments for measuring tempera- 
ture, pressure and so on were developed did this study have any firm basis 
and analysis of weather phenomena did not begin for some time after 
barometer and thermometer were invented. 

Major Wenstrom describes modern instruments and outlines the outfit 
necessary for the amateur station and gives a graphic description of all 
manifestations of the weather. He discusses the modern air-mass-and- 
weather analysis and the up-to-date weather map. 

The book is illustrated with numerous pen drawings scattered through 
the text and with a number of reproductions from photographs, among 
them some of the most satisfactory cloud pictures this reviewer has ever 
seen. Altogether, it is an extremely interesting volume for the sailorman, 
particularly the man who makes his own weather maps and does his own 
forecasting. 


A GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS 
By Gershom Bradford 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $3.50) 


ges its first publication in 1927, this has becorre the standard book 
in the field, used alike by yachtsmen and all who follow the sea for 
business or pleasure. The author is master in sail and steam and was 
Felix Riesenberg’s right hand man during that fine seaman’s command of 
the schoolship Newport. Captain Bradford is himself a nautical schoolship 
graduate and has spent a large part of his life at sea, much of the time as 
an officer in the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. For many years he has 
been a member of the Navy’s Hydrographic Office, the last few years 
being chief of the section which publishes the ‘‘ Notice to Mariners.’’ He 
is the author of “The Whys and Wherefores of Navigation’”’ and of 
“Rudiments of Navigation.” 

The first edition involved a tremendous amount of research and often 
reconciling several varying definitions of the same term. This new and 
revised edition has been brought down to date by the addition of more 
than four hundred new definitions while it still includes a number of semi- 


obsolete terms which one meets in reading nautical history or old time sea | 


yarns. Too often, the action of a fine sea yarn lies hidden in the technical 


the Mast”’ cited as an example of a dead language. 


The definitions are concise yet informative and the illustrations scat- 


tered through the text bring out many points which it would be difficult 
to describe in a few words. Yachting terms are up to date, including, for 
instance, Mae West and Annie Oakley, and seagoing slang terms, such as 
Tom Cox’s Traverse, are also defined. Many definitions are given covering 
Navy life, marine insurance, cargo handling, chartering and so on. 

Altogether, the new ‘‘Glossary of Sea Terms” is a must book for the 
yachtsman’s library. 


MYSTERY SHIP 
By George S. Bryan 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New York, $3.00) 


HE subtitle, ‘The Mary Celeste in Fancy and in Fact,’’ indicates the 

contents of this book. The author has apparently done a great deal of 
research, having traced the life of the vessel from her building in Nova 
Scotia in 1861 to her loss in the West Indies in 1885 in an attempt, it was 
alleged, to “‘sell her to the underwriters.’’ He describes her being sighted, 
without a soul aboard, in 1872, by the Dei Gratia, whose first mate and 
two seamen took the abandoned brigantine to Gilbraltar. Then followed 
a trial in the British Vice-Admiralty court, extracts from whose pro- 
ceedings are given in considerable detail. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


| by MCCLELLAN 






















Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


| Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
| design class sails where quality is essential, 





| Inquiries Solicited 

CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower epee speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 


MCG. ¥. S. PAT. OFF. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 











MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC.* * 





First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 
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ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION - | ELASTIC BEDLAST 







“ance Pabouete ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION - 2 ELASTIC CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 
CAN TAKE IT The're 3 
Elastic—They Traveled 
The 7 Seas for the past 
53 Years, Taking Every 
> inte Soniion ie ELASTIC “AVIO" AERO-O-NAUTIC 
eir Stride Regardless LIQUID MARINE CLUE 
Whether It Be Tropical ate 


Sun—Sub Zero Weather, [Write For Booklet “/nstructive Boat Chart’ 


High Pounding Seas H.B.FRED KUHLS 


Or Driving Rain. 
65™ ST. & 3% AVE, SINCE 


ELASTIC SEAMLAST 
, A ELASTIC TROWELAST 
ELASTIC SEAM PAINT 


ELASTIC CANVAS CEMENT 
ELASTIC BRUSHLAST 
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men. Almost every yacht club or boat yard has 
its gathering of old salts with the gift o’ gab, swapping 
yarns. Mighty important and lovable chaps they 
are, too. 

The other kind of swappers are those practical 
readers of YACHTING who have sparked to our new 
feature, the ‘““Yachtsmen’s Swap Chest”? (see page 9 
this issue). Almost every boat owner perennially re- 
quires something new for his craft. Whether it’s a 
compass, a sail, an engine or a gear pump makes no 
difference. If you have what he needs and he what 
you need, you'll be helping each other get ‘‘off the 
beach” if you get together on a “‘swap.”’ 

How to do it? Use YacuTinG as the clearing house. 
Our ‘Swap Chest’ is new, it’s inexpensive and it’s 
already been used successfully by scores of yachtsmen 
with quick results. Think of all your unused hardware 
and equipment. Write it down on the easy-mail form 
on page 9. Put it in an envelope with a check (number 
of words times 8c per word — $1.50 minimum order) 
and rush it to YAcHTING’s ‘“‘Swap Chest” for appear- 
ance in the next issue. You’ll be surprised and pleased 
by the interesting and useful results. Why not do it now! 
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In the seventy years since then, a surprising number of “true solut jg” 
of the mystery by alleged “survivors” have been offered to the public. 
Almost every one of them is based on incorrect data and hardly a single 
“solution” appeals to the sailorman. Many of these yarns were «) the 
penny dreadful type, dealing with pirates, mutiny, barratry and viant 
squids, and the tales may be discounted from internal evidence. A niujinber 
of these are quoted at length, from Conan Doyle’s ‘J. Habakuk Jepii<on’s 
Statement”’ to the latest wild fancy of some fiction writer. 

Mr. Bryan agrees that the most probable and the only really reas: ijable 
solution is that of Dr. Oliver W. Cobb (see Yacutine, February, |:140) 
a relative of the brigantine’s master. However, we shall probably have 
more old manuscripts turning up or more deathbed confessions from 
“survivors ’’; the plain facts seem to be too bald for the imagination «/ the 
fictioneers. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


> Walter H. Moreton Corporation, of Boston, distributors of a long list 
of leading marine engines and seagoing equipment, is keeping step with 
the large volume of war production in its vicinity by making its service 
and parts departments available twenty-four hours a day and seven days 
a week. 


p A. M. Deering, well-known naval architect of Chicago, has a large force 
turning out the working drawings for a new 180-foot Coast Guard vessel of 
the Cactus type. 


> Pettit Paint Company, Inc:, commencing its ninth decade of manufac- 
turing marine paints exclusively, has just issued a new 16-page booklet of 
recommendations and instructions for painting and varnishing all parts of 
every type of craft. 


> Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., has recently appointed William J. 
O’Callaghan to head its marine sales division, succeeding the late Harry C. 
Shedd. Mr. O’Callaghan has been assistant manager of the division for 
several years. 


> American Manufacturing Company, Noble and West Streets, Brooklyn, 
is contributing to the effort to preserve the life of rope and cordage with 
a new 16-page booklet, “‘Care Saves Rope.’’ The advice and data included 
cover many phases of the handling, use and selection of various sizes and 
types of rope, including War-Eagle, the new rope available for unre- 
stricted sale. 


> Walter H. Millard, well-known naval architect, formerly of J. W. Mil- 
lard & Brother, has recently become associated with the firm of John H. 
Wells, Inc., naval architects and marine engineers. The Millard firm is well 
known as the designers of many ocean going vessels, cable ships, Hudson 
River steamers and tugs. The Wells firm has recently completed the design 
work on a troopship conversion and is now busy with other conversion 
work and designs of new steel vessels for the Government. 


> Henry T. (‘‘Hank”’) Meneely, for the past nine years manager of John 
_G. Alden’s New York office, announces his resignation as of May first. 
Hank is joining the Marine Air Research Corporation, of Essex, Connecti- 
cut, specialists in plywood engineering and now busy with war work. 
Sam Wetherill, former associate editor of YACHTING, is also connected with 
this firm. James T. Northrop will step into Mr. Meneely’s place in the 
Alden office. 


> Among the many boatbuilders and suppliers of marine equipment which 
have recently been awarded the Navy ‘‘E”’ Pennant are the following: The 
Mathis Yacht Building Company, Camden, New Jersey; the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia; and the Wilmington, Delaware, 
yard of the American Car and Foundry Company, now building 136-foot 
mine sweepers. 


> In the description of the Breidert Air-X-Hauster in last month's 
YacuHTING, the firm acting as Eastern distributor for this product was 
incorrectly given. It is R. D. Tyler & Son, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


> Ira Hand, Secretary of the National Association of Engine « Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., has recently set up his office as a clearing house !0r 
the exchange of surplus materials among the many members of the 1- 
dustry engaged in war work. Some of the stuff most difficult to procure 
in one place has come to light as a surplus in another. 


> Universal Motor Company, going full speed ahead on war production, 
has just appointed two new vice-presidents from among its employees of 
long standing. J. W. Meerdink is now vice-president in charge of engineer 
ing and H. C. Reynolds heads purchasing. 
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STOUT FELLA >& 
2 Pui rm 





TO to F 2 aA 
VIT3Zd LAOLS 


22' 9” x 18’x a “s af 3" 


HE number of 
“Stout Fella” 
sloops available for 
spring delivery will 


< wn 
=| be decidedly lim- | 3 
“| ited. We therefore | ° 
ia CG 
«| Suggest that orders |, 
should be placed 
& " 
>| with usin the very | 
0} near future. . 
- oS 
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Write for full details 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
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BRUSHING UP ON 
YOUR PILOTING? 


COURSE CORRECTOR 


AND 


COURSE PROTRACTOR 
IN ONE 


Here is a card on which you 
can record your compass devia- 
tion so you will never have any 
doubt as to which way toa ply 
it — right on compass dials 
marked off in degrees and quarter 
points. 

On the back a movable com- 
pass dial can be set to the local 
variation and immediately all 
magnetic bearings are lined up 
Opposite their corresponding 
true bearings on a second dial. 


A cord is attached to a piv- 
oted arm making this card a 
serviceable Course Protractor 
on which you can not only read 
true Or magnetic courses as 
usual but also courses corrected 
for the deviation of your own 


compass. 


Only 50 ¢ Postpaid 


Order by mail direct from 
YACHTING BOOK DEPT. 





205 East 42nd St., New York 
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THE KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 


e@e ®@ 
Compasses . . . Binnacles 
Kelvin-White Double-Mounting 


Compass Brackets 


Kelvin-White “Observer” Com- 
pass 


Walker Excelsior Logs (in statute 
or nautical-mile readings) 


Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 


Photo-electric Pilot Automatic 
Steerers 


Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Radiophones 
Kelvin-White Navigator Clock 
Charts . . . Sextants 

Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 














Available for 
Immediate Delivery 


while present stock lasts. 
Complete line of Cape 


Cod Sail and Power 
Boats—built to pre-war 
specifications. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS wy EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore ag tat ae by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Step-by -step through the proc- 
ess of finding latitude and longitude 
pe the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 
Primer .of Pose eg by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond simple 
os wer are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 
The Essentials of Modern Navigation. 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
— of principles, but does re- 
uire proper use of its methods. This is 

ylie’s object. $3.50 

rie pee ag and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 
A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


‘PILOTING AND 


SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
fl. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2. 

Pileting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Ha ng, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the 7. 
320 pages, 93 A illustrated. $2.5 

Seamanshi; f Below Deck, by Tutk 
Brindze. All the problems of living well on 
a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 
are given. best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” $2.50 

Lo; Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

‘o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Log of the ieee by D. H. Eadie. Espe- 
cially arranged log book for power boat 
cruising. Cover raed each page gs 
with boat’s name. $3.00 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for ing your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of YAcHTING. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year . . . a joll 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln 
cord. Illustrated in color. $4. 

Cruising North America, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
volume makes a fine and complete job of 
it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful in a thousand ways. 50 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If a I the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


——e to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


A Cruising Guide to the New England 
Coast, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 

yachts which are not covered in the 

Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completin, their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know es és 

A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
Ss. ee, ——— This book supple- 
ments the U Coast Pilots witht 
information on eo smaller harbor: 
tween Northeast Harbor, ang and 
Chesa e, Maryland. $4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacatinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers oy ar with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing ea oe AN Told in Pictures, 
by da G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with rem specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Agena. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. Illustrated. 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a stan: in ite 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date $3.50 

Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on javal 
Architecture for the amateur. anna 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. age 
iner. Sailing, areas Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 in and 

tographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3. 00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 


costs. $3.00 
Amateur Boat Buildi ref » by William F. 
y. 236 pages - Sage for 

the amateur uilder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. A picture primer of 
meteorology for beginning flyers. Some excellent weather 


material for yachtsmen. 


$2.50 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot Morison. A 
wholly satisfying account of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 


who followed the same tracks. 


$3.50 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule “— 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by oe F. 


Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 

small sailboat racing. Taneeted § $2. 50 
CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthro; Moore. A practical book 
about tion, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 

Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 

evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the da Tigges Fy 4 
square rigger. Sixty-three i 

Sailmaking Si ed, oa Alan a 
A practical guide for the amateur who 
wishes to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. $2.25 

The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change uithout notice 











BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Yachting 


ADVENTURE 
The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 
Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 
Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,”? by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
ohnson. $3.50 
Two Survived, wt Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by illiam McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record. Over 3000 miles covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves a 
place on every nautical bookshelf. $2.00 


Log of t of ~ “*Hornet’s”’ Longboat, by 


Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrated. $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 3.00 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuv' 
Eliot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac 
count of Columbus’ voyages by. a sailor 
who followed the same tracks in sma!! 
boats. $3.50 
Yankee rer tage by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathanic! 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shei{ 
of books on the sea and seamen. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 
The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be in 
the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 
American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 
Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. 
Saltonstall. The maritime history of 
Portsmouth, N. H., from 1603 to 1860. 
A handsome volume, well illus. $3.50 
Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photograpbs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in the days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. $4.50 
American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
er from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $4.50 
Songs of American Sailormen, ‘by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 

e first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Illus. $10.00 

Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 


. Racing, Cruising & Design. The oats 


of this world famous series. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 


Se of Sea Terms, by Gershom 

Bradford. This book has come to be re- 

garded as an in ble encyclopaedia 
of the sea. New enlarged edition. Illus. 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Wire Splicing, by R. Scot Skirving. $1.00 

Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s Cup 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 

Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
gea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 
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Those men who earned 
the first Navy E, back in 
1906, must have been the 
proudest crew of tars in the fleet. We 
know, for we feel the same bursting 
pride today. The blue Navy burgee 
now flying from our flagstaff sends a 
special thrill through everyman inour 
plant. We’re proud to be Americans. 


We KNOW HOW THEY FELT! 


The Navy E is not lightly given, 
nor lightly received. It means more 
than Excellence. It stands for a good 
job well done, for teamwork better 
than the best...and its award to any 
civilian plant should double and re- 
doublefighting spirit. Fromnowuntil 
final Victory dawns, we pledge every 
effort to help Keep America Rolling. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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U. S. NAVY BOMB TARGET BOAT—Two: Sterling Adm 
Bomb Target Boats at speeds which make bomb hits from the 
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hind 


ing behirtd the wheels of ships being 
used by our armed forces. * * In engi- 
neering and design research we long 
ago took steps in cooperation with the 
U.S. Navy to help men and machines 
increase their output. This was ac- 


‘complished by expanding our plant 
| facilities, and-by incorporating the 
latest production technique inthe line. 


‘in harbors 
4 Wt Engines. 


these Navy se 
er of skill. 






the wheels... 


assembly of all our engines. To the 
men of our armed services who will 
bring ultimate victory and freedom 
to the United Nations we say, “Have 
faith in our ability to get the most 
from the wheels behind the wheels.” 
In this, too, we will best serve the 


interests of marine and industrial 


‘business in the peace that follows. 


U. S. ARMY AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOAT—To -be ready for any emergency, Aircraft 
Rescue Boats require dependable starting and speed. Two Sterling Petrels are the answer. 





